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Public  Law  601.  79th  Congress 

The  legislation  under  which  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American 

Activities  operates  is  Public  Law  G01;  79th  Congress  [1940],  chapter 
Too,  2d  session,  which  provides: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  *  *  * 

PART  2— RULES  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Rule  X 

SEC.    121.    STANDING    COMMITTEES 
******* 

17.  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  to  consist  of  nine  Members. 

Rule  XI 

POWERS    AND    DUTIES    OF    COMMITTEES 
******* 

(q)  (1)   Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

(A)   Un-American  activities. 

(2)  The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  as  a  whole  or  by  subcommit- 
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The  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  shall  report  to  the  House  (or  to  the 
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gation, together  with  such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  any  such  investigation,  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  within  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  the  House  is  sitting 
has  recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  to  require  the  attendance 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books,  papers,  and  documents,  and 
to  take  such  testimony,  as  it  deems  necessary.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under 
the  signature  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  subcommittee,  or  by  any 
member  designated  by  any  such  chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any  person 
designated  by  any  such  chairman  or  member. 
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PREFACE 

When  Adolph  Hitler  embarked  on  tlic  series  of  political  exploits 
thai  culminated  in  World  War  II,  there  was  already  available  to  the 
students  of  these  events  a  comprehensive  blueprint  of  what  nazism 
intended  to  achieve  and  the  procedures  of  aggression  and  oppression 
which  it  planned  to  instrument.  Had  the  world  then  heeded  the 
warnings  contained  in  Mein  Kampf,  World  War  II  might  have  been 
avoided;  certainly  the  course  of  history  would  have  been  changed 
considerably. 

The  free  world  today  is  confronted  with  a  menace  far  greater  in 
scope,  far  more  powerful  in  its  dynamics  than  Hitler's  thousand-year 
Reich:  the  messianic  program  of  conquest  of  Soviet  Russia.  In  the 
words  of  George  Meany,  the  President  of  the  AFL-CIO: 

The  conflict  between  communism  and  freedom  is  the  problem 
of  our  time.  It  overshadows  all  other  problems.  This  con- 
flict mirrors  our  age,  its  toils,  its  tensions,  its  troubles,  and 
its  tasks,  and  on  the  outcome  of  this  conflict  depends  the 
future  of  all  mankind. 

There  exists  today,  too,  far  more  detailed  warnings  about  the  nature 
and  the  objectives  of  that  program  than  were  available  about  Hitler's. 
Nevertheless,  despite  the  obvious  parallels,  it  often  seems  as  if  these 
revelations  are  being  ignored,  and  that  we  are  basing  our  policies  not 
on  a  recognition  of  the  essential  character  and  lineage  of  Soviet 
communism,  but  only  on  its  da3T-to-day  manifestations.  Such  a 
policy,  by  its  very  nature,  can  be  only  a  negative  one — one  in  which 
we  have  permanently  abandoned  the  vital  wellsprings  of  initiative. 

There  are  many  excellent  sources  of  information  on  the  Soviet 
Union  and  international  communism.  Never  before  have  they  been 
assembled  in  one  place  for  ready  reference.  To  correct  this  defi- 
ciency, the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  has  prepared  this 
report  on  the  Strategy  and  Tactics  of  World  Communism.  It  is, 
in  our  opinion,  the  most  complete  arra}T  of  documentary  material  on 
this  subject  available  anywhere  today. 

The  material  included  in  this  report  consists  of  the  early  basic 
Communist  pronouncements  which  have  assumed  new  importance  in 
the  current  revival  of  Leninism.  It  deals  with  all  the  aspects  of  the 
politics,  the  economy,  the  social  and  educational  and  cultural  structure 
of  the  Soviet  Union;  the  principal  resolutions  and  programs  adopted 
by  the  various  world  congresses  of  the  International  and  the  actuation 
of  these  resolutions  into  revolutions  in  various  countries  throughout 
the  world.  Perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  report  is  that 
which  presents  the  evidence  of  how  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States,  like  the  Communist  parties  in  all  other  countries,  acts  under 
the  rigid  discipline  of  the  Kremlin. 

The  present  part  of  this  report  deals  with  Soviet  Communist  history 
from  the  1947  revolution  until  the  end  of  World  War  II.     Other 


PREFACE 

sections  now  in  preparation  will  carry  on  the  study  from  1945  to  the 
present  time  and  will  treat  exhaustively  of  the  postwar  policies  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  America,  in  Europe,  and  in  Asia.  A  study  of 
these  documents  should  be  sufficient  to  convince  even  the  most  rabid 
Communist  sympathizer  of  the  spurious,  fraudulent  character  of  the 
system  whose  objectives  he  furthers.  For  those  of  the  free  world  who 
need  no  further  introduction  to  the  nature  of  communism,  the  material 
presented  here  will  serve  to  reaffirm  the  axiom  which  communism  has 
demonstrated  throughout  its  theory  and  practice — the  axiom  of  the 
vandals  of  the  20th  century  that  "All  is  war — and  peace  is  its  prophet." 

Francis  E.  Walter,  Chairman. 


FOREWORD 

From  bitter  experience,  the  Congress  and  people  of  the  United  States  have 
learned  one  irrefutable  fad  about  dealing  with  the  Kremlin  masters:  While  hoping 
for  the  best,  get  ready  for  the  worst. 

At  the  Geneva  Conference  held  in  July  1955,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  a  frank  appeal  to  the  Soviet  leaders  to  permit  prompt  and  adequate  arms 
inspection.  Stunned  silence  was  their  first  reaction.  Somewhat  later,  Premier 
Bulganin  declared  President  Eisenhower's  arms  inspection  plan  to  he  "im- 
practible."  After  reconsidering  the  implications  of  having  rejected  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal,  the  Soviet  authorities  suggested  in  late  March  1956  that  "When 
confidence  between  the  states  has  been  consolidated,  the  countries  concerned 
will  examine  the  possibility  of  using  aerial  photography  as  one  of  the  methods  of 
control."  Surely,  Lenin  himself  would  have  applauded  this  fine  example  of 
Communist  Aesopian  doubletalk  (sec.  A,  exhibit  No.  7).1  At  the  same  time,  the 
Soviet  leaders  "leaked"  information  about  their  desire  to  "consider"  reduction 
of  ground  forces  provided  that  Red  China  participated  in  the  world  conference. 

SOVIET  TREATY  VIOLATIONS 

At  the  moment,  this  committee  cannot  tell  whether  even  the  carefully  qualified 
intimations  made  in  late  March  1956  are  a  sign  of  any  genuine  change  of  heart 
on  the  part  of  the  Kremlin  masters.  It  can  call  attention,  however,  to  a  publica- 
tion of  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  entitled  Soviet  Political 
Treaties  and  Violations.2  In  the  foreword.  Senator  Eastland  declared  that  the 
subcommittee  staff  had  studied  nearly  1,000  treaties  and  agreements  entered  into 
by  the  Soviet  Union.     He  further  commented: 

"The  staff  found  that  in  the  38  short  years  since  the  Soviet  Union  came  into 
existence,  its  Government  had  broken  its  word  to  virtually  every  country  to 
which  it  ever  gave  a  signed  promise.  It  signed  treaties  of  nonaggression  with 
neighboring  states  and  then  absorbed  those  states.  It  signed  promises  to 
refrain  from  revolutionary  activity  inside  the  countries  with  which  it  sought 
'friendship,'  and  then  cynically  broke  those  promises.  It  was  violating  the 
first  agreement  it  ever  signed  with  the  United  States  at  the  very  moment  the 
Soviet  envoy,  Litvinov,  was  putting  his  signature  to  that  agreement,  and  it  is 
still  violating  the  same  agreement  in  1955.  It  broke  the  promises  it  made  to 
the  western  nations  during  previous  meetings  'at  the  summit'  in  Teheran 
and  Yalta.  It  broke  lend-lease  agreements  offered  to  it  by  the  United 
States  in  order  to  keep  Stalin  from  surrendering  to  the  Nazis.  It  violated  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  It  keeps  no  international  promises  at  all 
unless  doing  so  is  clearly  advantageous  to  the  Soviet  Union." 
By  way  of  conclusion  Senator  Eastland  observed: 

"The  signatories  of  the  Atlantic  Charter  promised  that — 
"First,  their  countries  seek  no  aggrandizement,  territorial  or  other; 
"Second,  they  desire  to  see  no  territorial  changes  that  do  not  accord 
with  the  freely  expressed  wishes  of  the  peoples  concerned; 

"Third,  they  respect  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  choose  the  form  of 
government  under  which  they  will  live;  and  they  wish  to  see  sovereign 
rights  and  self-government  restored  to  those  who  have  been  forcibly 
deprived  of  them. 

"If  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  would  just  live  up  to  that  pact,  the  greatest  obstacles 
to  world  peace  would  disappear." 
Now  that  Krushchev  &  Co.  have  "leaked"  information  about  their  desire  to 
"consider"  a  new  disarmament  conference  on  terms  highly  advantageous  to  them- 
selves, will  they  behave  anv  better  than  did  Lenin  whom  they  revere  or  Stalin 
whom  they  allegedly  despise?  Of  one  thing  this  committee  is  certain:  While 
hoping  for' the  best,  get  ready  for  the  worst.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  demand  of 
Members  of  Congress,  both  on  the  House  and  Senate  sides,  for  adequate  national 

«  References  included  in  parentheses  are  to  exhibits  contained  in  various  sections  of  the  present  committee 

r'  ^Soviet  Palilral  Treaties  and  Violations.    StafT  Study  for  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee, 
presented  by  Mr.  Hennings,  August  1,  1955. 
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defense  preparations  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  and  the  entire 
free  world. 

NIKITA    KHRUSHCHEV 

While  awaiting  full  clarification  of  Khrushchev's  intentions  with  regard  to  a 
sincere  peace,  some  attention  may  be  given  to  details  in  his  own  biography. 
Although  Khrushchev  is  making  much  of  the  present  collective  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  his  actions  appear  closely  to  parallel  those  undertaken  by  Stalin  in 
the  years  immediately  following  the  death  of  Lenin  (sec.  B,  exhibits  Nos.  21,  22, 
28,  31).  The  "leak"  of  Khrushchev's  secret  speech  in  which  he  made  all  sorts  of 
accusations  against  Stalin  would  have  sounded  more  convincing  if  it  had  been 
released  several  years  earlier.3 

In  March  1953,  Nikita  Khrushchev  took  over  full  control  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist Party.  Prior  to  that  date,  he  had  been  one  of  its  leading  figures.  Why, 
then,  did  he  need  three  years  to  discover  how  horrible  Stalin  really  was?  As  late 
as  May  1955,  Khrushchev  was  assuring  the  world  that  "The  Soviet  people  have 
built  socialism  under  the  guidance  of  the  teachings  of  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  and 
Stalin  and  they  are  confidently  proceeding  along  the  path  to  communism."4 
Four  months  earlier  he  reported  that — 

"Developing  Lenin's  directives,  J.  V.  Stalin  emphasized  that  to  retard 
the  pace  of  development  of  heavy  industry  'would  be  suicide,  would  be  to 
undermine  our  entire  industry,  including  light  industry.  It  would  mean 
a  retreat  from  the  slogan  of  industrializing  our  country,  it  would  mean 
turning  our  country  into  an  appendage  of  the  capitalist  economic  system.' 

"Under    Stalin's   leadership   the   party   undeviatingly   applied   this   only 
correct  policy  of  comprehensive  development  of  heavy  industry.     It  is  con- 
sistently pursuing  this  policy  at  present  and  will  continue  to  pursue  it  firmly."5 
The  question,  then,  remains:    Why  did  Khrushchev  take  so  long  to  unmask 
Stalin's  villainy? 

Could  it  be  that  he  needs  more  time  to  prepare  an  "explanation"  of  his  own 
participation  in  the  mass  liquidation  of  the  Ukrainian  kulaks  (sec.  B,  exhibits 
Nos.  28,  35)?  Or  perhaps  the  Russian  people  might  net  understand  why  Khru- 
shchev himself  was  so  energetically  a  participant  in  the  purges  of  the  late  thirties 
(sec.  B,  exhibits  No.  55).  Or,  again,  the  revelation  of  his  acts  of  cruelty  calculated 
to  infuriate  the  Nazi  forces  occupying  the  Ukraine  might  not  sound  pleasant  to 
those  who  survived. 

In  condemning  Stalin  as  a  butchering  tyrant,  Khrushchev  made  no  reference 
to  his  own  persecution  of  the  Russian  peasants  since  1950.  Neither  did  he  re- 
proach Stalin  for  having  strengthened  the  secret  police  which  Lenin  had  instituted 
(sec.  B,  exhibits  Nos.  6,  15,  25)  or  for  having  expanded  the  vast  Soviet  slave 
labor  system  (sec.  B,  exhibits  No.  45).  Nor  was  Stalin  condemned  for  having 
lowered  the  standard  of  living  below  what  it  had  been  before  the  revolution. 

While  we  await  Khrushchev's  explanation  of  his  own  activity  against  the  Rus- 
sian people,  we  can  consider  some  of  the  implications  of  his  report  to  the  20th 
Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union.  By  coincidence,  Stalin 
also  made  the  leading  reports  to  the  Bolshevik  Party  congresses  held  during  his 
period  of  "collective  leadership"  (sec.  B,  exhibits  Nos.  22,  28).  Whether  Khrush- 
chev is  really  top  man  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  or  whether  he  actually  shares  his  power 
with  others  makes  little  difference.  Perpetrated  by  a  commission  or  by  a  solitary 
despot,  tyranny  and  slavery  are  equally  terrible. 

LEADING    THOUGHTS    FROM    KHRUSHCHEV'S    SPEECH 

Perhaps  the  quickest  way  to  appreciate  Khrushchev's  "new  line"  is  to  see  it 
set  down  in  30  single  sentences  taken  from  his  report  to  the  20th  Congress  of  the 
CPSU.  While  some  of  them  are  expressed  in  the  Aesopian  doubletalk  favored 
by  Communist  authorities  who  hope  to  deceive  free  people  (sec.  A,  exhibit  No.  7), 
most  are  readily  intelligible  to  the  discerning  reader. 

Fidelity  to  Leninism  is  the  source  of  all  the  successes  of  our  Party. 

The  emergence  of  socialism  from  within  the  bounds  of  a  single 
country  and  its  transformation  into  a  world  system  is  the  main  feature 
of  our  era. 

3  Time,  March  2C,  1956,  pp.  30-31.    Newsweek,  March  26, 1956,  pp.  46-47.     U.  S.  News  and  World  Report 
March  30,  1956,  pp.  21-25. 
«  Pravda,  May  19,  1955,  p.  1. 
iPravda,  February  3,  lr955,  p.  1. 
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Since  the  war,  the  United  States,  the  chief  capitalist  country,  has 
experienced  three  substantial  cutbacks  in  production;  a  serious 
economic  crisis  began  towards  the  end  of  1948  but  was  subsequently 
stopped  by  an  intensified  arms  drive  arising  from  the  war  in  Korea. 

The  inspirers  of  the  "cold  war"  began  to  establish  military  blocs, 
and  many  countries  found  themselves  against  the  will  of  their  people 
involved  in  restricted  aggressive  alignments — the  North  Atlantic 
bloc,  Western  European  Union,  SEATO  (military  bloc  for  South- 
East  Asia),  and  the  Baghdad  pact. 

The  Communist  Parties  have  proved  to  be  the  most  active  and 
consistent  fighters  against  the  war  danger  and  reaction. 

The  new  period  in  world  history  which  Lenin  predicted  has  arrived, 
and  the  peoples  of  the  East  are  playing  an  active  part  in  deciding  the 
destinies  of  the  whole  world,  are  becoming  a  new  mighty  factor  in 
international  relations. 

These  countries,  although  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Socialist  world 
system,  can  draw  on  its  achievements  to  build  up  an  independent 
national  economy  and  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  their  peoples. 

Loyal  to  the  Leninist  principles  of  peaceful  foreign  policy,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  vigorously  worked  to  ease  international  tension  and 
strengthen  peace,  and  has  scored  big  successes. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  done  much  to  bring  the  positions  of  the  Great 
Powers  closer  together.  Now  it  is  up  to  the  United  States,  Britain, 
and  France. 

We  want  to  be  friends  with  the  United  States  and  to  cooperate  with 
it  for  peace  and  international  security  and  also  in  the  economic  and 
cultural  spheres. 

So  far  our  initiative  has  not  met  with  due  understanding  and  sup- 
port in  the  United  States,  and  this  is  proof  that  those  who  insist  on 
settling  outstanding  issues  by  war  still  hold  strong  positions  in  the 
U.  S.  A.,  and  that  they  are  still  bringing  strong  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
President  and  the  government. 

But  we  hope  that  our  peace  initiative  will  meet  with  a  more  correct 
appraisal  in  the  United  States,  and  that  matters  will  take  a  turn  for 
the  better. 

In  this  connection  the  significance  of  non-aggression  treaties  or 
treaties  of  friendship,  whose  conclusion  would  help  remove  existing 
suspicion  and  mistrust  in  relations  between  countries  and  normalize 
the  international  situation,  should  be  emphasized. 

In  contrast  to  the  "Let's  arm!"  slogan  of  the  North  Atlantic  bloc 
we  put  forward  the  slogan:  "Let's  trade!" 

Moreover,  the  implementation  of  these  forms  need  not  be  associated 
with  civil  war  under  all  circumstances. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  in  a  number  of  capitalist  countries  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  sharp 
aggravation  of  class  struggle  connected  with  this  are  inevitable. 

Leninism  teaches  us  that  the  ruling  classes  will  not  surrender  their 
power  voluntarily. 

The  winning  of  a  stable  parliamentary  majority  backed  by  a  mass 
revolutionary  movement  of  the  proletariat  and  of  all  the  working 
people  could  create  for  the  working  class  of  a  number  of  capitalist  and 
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former  colonial  countries  the  conditions  needed  to  secure  fundamental 
social  changes. 

In  the  countries  where  capitalism  is  still  strong  and  has  a  huge 
military  and  police  apparatus  at  its  disposal,  the  reactionary  forces 
will  of  course  inevitably  offer  serious  resistance. 

Whatever  the  form  of  transition  to  socialism,  the  decisive  and 
indispensable  factor  is  the  political  leadership  of  the  working  class 
headed  by  its  vanguard  (i.  e.,  the  Communist  Party). 

If  Party  unity  was  to  be  further  consolidated  and  Party  organization 
made  more  active,  it  was  necessary  to  reestablish  the  Party  standards 
worked  out  by  Lenin,  which  in  the  past  had  been  frequently  violated. 

The  people,  led  by  the  Party  armed  with  the  Marxist  theory,  are  a 
great  and  invincible  force,  the  builders  of  a  new  life,  the  makers  of 
history. 

A  Communist  has  no  right  to  be  a  mere  onlooker. 

We  must  be  guided  by  these  wise  injunctions  of  Lenin  in  all  our 
activity. 

Marxism-Leninism  teaches  us  that  a  theory  isolated  from  practice 
is  dead,  and  practice  which  is  not  illumined  by  revolutionary  theory  is 
blind. 

If  a  Party  member  knows  how  to  make  resounding  speeches  about 
the  significance  of  Marxism-Leninism,  but  does  not  help  people  carry 
out  this  great  teaching  in  practice,  his  value  is  nil. 

Now  as  always,  Marxism-Leninism  will  continue  to  light  the  way 
to  our  great  goal. 

Only  one  thing  is  wanted — revolutionary  theory  must  be  applied 
creatively. 

There  is  nothing  more  absurd  than  the  fiction  that  people  are 
forced  to  take  the  path  of  communism  under  pressure  from  without. 

The  future  is  with  us,  for  we  are  confidently  marching  forward 
along  the  only  correct  path,  the  path  charted  for  us  by  our  teacher,  the 
great  Lenin. 

KHRUSHCHEV   REVIVES    LENIN 

Let  us  now  take  a  closer  look  at  Khrushchev's  recent  gesture  of  "friendship"  as 
expressed  in  his  leading  report  to  the  20th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union.6  Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that,  in  a  speech  of  some  50,000  words, 
Khrushchev  made  only  1  passing  reference  to  Stalin.  Throughout  the  speech 
Marx,  Engels,  and  especially  Lenin  are  idolized  as  the  greatest  of  Communist 
heroes. 

Khrushchev  began  with  a  brief  summary  of  developments  since  the  19th 
Bolshevik  Party  Congress,  at  which  Stalin  gave  the  leading  report.  He  prom- 
ised to  insure  world  peace  while  building  the  Communist  society.  At  the  same 
time,  all  peace-loving  forces  were  asked  to  cooperate  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  Red 
China,  and  the  other  people's  democracies.  Khrushchev  frankly  declared  that 
fidelity  to  Leninism  is  the  source  of  all  Communist  successes.  Under  the  wise 
injunctions  of  Marx  and  Lenin,  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  been  able  to  expand  its  Soviet 
socialism  beyond  the  confines  of  a  single  country.  In  section  A  of  this  committee 
report,  the  reader  can  learn  for  himself  just  what  Marx  and  Lenin  advocated. 
Khrushchev's  comments  upon  the  maturing  of  new  economic  crises  in  the  cap- 
italist countries  reads  very  much  like  a  page  taken  from  Lenin's  theses  to  the 
First  and  Second  World  Congresses  of  the  Communist  International  (sec.  C, 
exhibits  Nos.  1,  3). 

6  The  Great  Pretense:  A  Symposium  on  Anti-Stalinism  and  the  tOth  Conaress  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party, 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  May  19, 1956.  This  document  consists  of  a  collection  of  analytical 
statements  submitted  to  the  committee  by  more  than  35  authorities  on  communism:  university  professors, 
newspaper  experts,  labor  leaders,  former  Communists,  and  Soviet  officials.  There  is  also  a  summation  by 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
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Report  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  Twentieth  Party  Congress 

Delivered  by  N.  S.  Khrushchev,  First  Secretary,  C.  C,  C.  P.  S.  U. 

Comrades,  the  period  separating  us  from  the  Nineteenth  Party 
Congress  is  not  a  very  long  one — only  three  years  and  four  months. 
But  the  amount  of  work  the  Party  has  done,  and  the  significance  of 
the  events  that  have  taken  place  during  this  time  both  at  home  and 
abroad  make  it  one  of  the  important  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  efforts  to  increase  the 
strength  of  our  country,  build  a  communist  society,  and  ensure 
world  peace. 

In  home  policy,  they  were  years  during  which  the  Party,  guided 
by  the  interests  of  the  whole  people,  made  a  critical  appraisal  of  the 
situation  in  agriculture  and  industry,  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  suc- 
cesses already  achieved,  adopted  a  number  of  important  measures 
designed  to  ensure  a  great  new  advance  in  the  country's  socialist 
development.  In  so  doing  it  boldly  uncovered  shortcomings  in  differ- 
ent fields  of  economic,  governmental,  and  Party  activity,  broke  down 
outdated  conceptions,  resolutely  sweeping  aside  everything  that  had 
become  outmoded  and  was  hindering  our  advance. 

It  is  now  clear  to  all  that  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Party  were 
correct  and  timely.  They  ensured  steady  development  of  the  socialist 
economy  and  a  further  improvement  in  the  Soviet  people's  material 
and  cultural  standards. 

There  have  also  been  important  developments  in  world  affairs  dur- 
ing the  period  under  review.  Thanks  to  the  consistent  peaceful  for- 
eign policy  of  the  socialist  countries  the  state  of  international  tension, 
which  was  fraught  with  great  danger,  has  been  replaced  by  a  certain 
detente.  It  was  because  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  friends — the 
People's  Republic  of  China  and  the  other  People's  Democracies — 
promptly  undertook  a  number  of  successive  diplomatic  steps  sup- 
ported by  all  peace-loving  forces  that  real  prospects  for  improvement 
opened  up  in  the  international  arena. 

All  this  shows  that  our  Party  takes  due  account  of  the  urgent  needs 
of  both  home  and  foreign  policy  and  prepares  prompt  measures  ap- 
propriate to  these  needs.  This  clearly  indicates  our  Party's  close  and 
unbreakable  ties  with  the  people,  the  wisdom  of  its  Leninist  collective 
leadership,  and  the  all-conquering  power  of  the  Marxist-Leninist 
teaching  upon  which  it  bases  its  activity.  Throughout  these  years 
the  Party  has  held  high  the  great  banner  of  the  immortal  Lenin. 
Fidelity  to  Leninism  is  the  source  of  all  the  successes  of  our  Party. 
(Loud  applause.) 

Let  us  now  examine  our  country's  international  position  and  its 
internal  situation  during  the  period  under  review. 

I.  The  International  Position  of  the  Soviet  Union 

The  emergence  of  socialism  from  within  the  bounds  of  a  single 
country  and  its  transformation  into  a  world  system  is  the  main  feature 
of  our  era.  Capitalism  has  proved  powerless  to  prevent  this  process 
of  world-wide  historic  significance.  The  simultaneous  existence  of 
two  opposite  world  economic  systems,  the  capitalist  and  the  socialist, 
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developing  according  to  different  laws  and  in  opposite  directions,  has 
become  an  indisputable  fact. 

Socialist  economy  is  developing  towards  the  ever-increasing  satis- 
faction of  the  material  and  cultural  requirements  of  all  members  of 
society,  the  continuous  expansion  and  improvement  of  production  on 
the  basis  of  advanced  technology,  and  closer  co-operation  and  mutual 
assistance  between  the  socialist  countries. 

The  trend  of  capitalist  economy  is  that  of  the  ever-increasing 
enrichment  of  the  monopolies,  the  further  intensification  of  exploita- 
tion and  cuts  in  the  living  standards  of  millions  of  working  people, 
particularly  in  the  colonial  and  dependent  countries,  of  increased 
militarization  of  the  economy,  the  exacerbation  of  the  competitive 
struggle  among  the  capitalist  countries,  and  the  maturing  of  new 
economic  crises  and  upheavals. 

Khrushchev  next  directed  his  attention  toward  the  steady  economic  advance  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  people's  democracies.  Although  the  Soviet  economic 
system  was  declared  to  be  completely  independent,  Khrushchev  later  appealed  for 
extensive  trade  agreements  with  the  non-Communist  world. 

1.  The  steady  economic  advance  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the 

people's  democracies 

The  period  under  review  was  marked  by  a  great  expansion  in  the 
national  economy  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  also  in  that  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China,  the  Polish  People's  Republic,  the  Czechoslovak 
Republic,  the  Hungarian  People's  Republic,  the  Rumanian  People's 
Republic,  the  People's  Republic  of  Bulgaria,  the  People's  Republic  of 
Albania,  the  German  Democratic  Republic,  the  Korean  People's 
Democratic  Republic,  the  Mongolian  People's  Republic,  and  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Viet-Nam. 

The  socialist  countries'  development  is  distinguished  by  their 
complete  independence,  both  political  and  economic.  At  the  same 
time,  the  further  strengthening  of  the  economic  ties  and  the  extension 
of  co-operation  between  them  is  a  highly  important  result  of  the  period 
under  review.  The  socialist  countries  have  established  commercial 
relations  based  on  equality  and  mutual  advantage.  They  are  ex- 
changing technical  experience,  giving  all-round  mutual  assistance, 
and  efficiently  co-ordinating  their  national-economic  plans. 

In  contrast  with  the  rapid  economic  development  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  capital- 
ist countries  were  found  to  be  in  a  state  of  imperialist  decay.  On  the  other  hand, 
Khrushchev  cautioned  his  followers  that  the  disintegration  which  Lenin  had 
(prematurely)  predicted  in  1916  might  not  be  equally  far  advanced  in  every 
capitalist  country  (sec.  A,  exhibit  No.  7). 

2.  The  economic  situation  in  the  capitalist  countries  and  the 

further  aggravation  of  the  contradictions  of  capitalism 
From  the  table  quoted  it  is  clear  that  in  1955  industrial  output  in  the 

capitalist  world  as  a  whole  was  93  per  cent  greater  than  in  1929. 
Does  this  mean  that  capitalism  has  succeeded  in  overcoming  its 

internal   contradictions  and   acquiring   stability?     No,   it  does   not. 

The  capitalist  world  economy  is  developing  extremely  unevenly  and 

has  become  still  more  unstable. 

In  the  post-war  decade  old  capitalist  countries  such  as  Britain  and 

France  increased  their  industrial  output,  but  this  growth  is  proceeding 

slowly    and    contradictorily.     Of  the    defeated    countries,    Western 

Germany  and  Italy  regained  their  pre-war  level  of  production  only 
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in  1949-50,  while  Japan's  industrial  output  is  approximately  on  the 
1944  level.  Since  the  war,  the  United  States,  the  chief  capitalist 
country,  has  experienced  three  substantial  cutbacks  in  production; 
a  serious  economic  crisis  began  towards  the  end  of  1948  but  was 
subsequently  stopped  by  an  intensified  arms  drive  arising  from  the 
war  in  Korea. 

Instability  in  industrial  production  is  supplemented  by  financial 
instability  in  most  capitalist  countries,  by  the  issuing  of  an  immense 
amount  of  paper  money  and  the  depreciation  of  currency.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  agrarian  crisis  in  a  number  of  countries,  and  also 
the  stagnation  in  world  trade  that  has  been  observed  in  recent  years 
on  the  capitalist  market. 

The  general  crisis  of  capitalism  continues  to  deepen.  Capitalism's 
insoluble  contradiction — the  contradiction  between  the  modern  pro- 
ductive forces  and  capitalist  relations  of  production — has  become  still 
more  acute.  The  rapid  development  of  present-day  technology  does 
not  remove  this  contradiction  but  only  emphasizes  it. 

It  should  be  said  that  the  idea  that  the  general  crisis  of  capitalism 
means  complete  stagnation,  a  halt  in  production  and  technical  prog- 
ress, has  always  been  alien  to  Marxist-Leninists.  Lenin  pointed  out 
that  capitalism's  general  degeneratory  trend  did  not  exclude  technical 
progress  or  an  upswing  in  production  in  one  period  or  another.  "It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  believe,"  he  wrote,  "that  this  tendency  to 
decay  precludes  the  rapid  growth  of  capitalism.  It  does  not.  In  the 
epoch  of  imperialism,  certain  branches  of  industry,  certain  strata  of 
the  bourgeoisie  and  certain  countries  betray,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  now  one  and  now  another  of  these  tendencies."  (Works, 
Vol.  22,  p.  286.)  Therefore  we  must  study  the  capitalist  economy 
attentively  and  not  take  a  simplified  view  of  Lenin's  thesis  on  the 
decay  of  imperialism  but  study  the  best  that  the  capitalist  countries' 
science  and  technology  have  to  offer  in  order  to  use  the  achievements 
of  world  technological  progress  in  the  interests  of  socialism. 

Through  his  analysis  of  the  reasons  for  the  cold  war,  Khrushchev  tried  very 
hard  to  split  the  free  world  asunder.  Here  he  revived  the  strategy  of  the  United 
Front  originally  recommended  by  Lenin  in  his  Left-Wing  Communism  (sec.  A, 
exhibit  No.  10)  and  again  at  the  Third  World  Congress  (sec.  C,  exhibit  No.  7), 
but  most  of  all  by  Stalin's  henchmen  at  the  Seventh  World  Congress  (sec.  C, 
exhibits  Nos.  14,  15).  In  his  appeal  to  countries  adjacent  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  to 
establish  a  "zone  of  peace"  against  capitalist  aggressors,  Khruschchev  prudently 
overlooked  Lenin's  famous  comment  upon  the  ultimate  outcome  of  peaceful 
coexistence:  We  will  support  them  as  the  hangman's  noose  supports  the  convict. 

3.  The  imperialist  policy  of  lining  up  aggressive  blocs  and  fan- 
ning the  "cold  war."  The  struggle  of  the  peoples  for 
relaxation  of  international  tension 

Comrades,  between  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Congresses  of 
the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  very  important  changes  have 
taken  place  in  international  relations. 

Soon  after  the  Second  World  War  ended,  the  influence  of  reac- 
tionary and  militarist  groups  began  to  be  increasingly  evident  in  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  of  America,  Britain  and  France.  Their 
desire  to  enforce  their  will  on  other  countries  by  economic  and  polit- 
ical pressure,  threats  and  military  provocation  became  dominant. 
This  became  known  as  the  "positions  of  strength"  policy.  It  re- 
flects the  aspiration  of  the  most  aggressive  sections  of  present-day 
imperialism  to  win  world  supremacy,  to  suppress  the  working  class 
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and  the  democratic  and  national-liberation  movements,  and  their 
plans  for  military  adventures  against  the  socialist  camp. 

The  international  atmosphere  was  poisoned  by  war  psychosis. 
The  arms  race  began  to  assume  more  and  more  monstrous  dimensions. 
Many  big  U.  S.  military  bases  aimed  against  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the 
the  People's  Democracies  were  built  in  countries  thousands  of  miles 
from  the  borders  of  the  United  States.  So-called  "cold  war"  was 
begun  against  the  socialist  camp.  International  distrust  was  arti- 
ficially kindied,  and  nations  set  against  one  another.  A  bloody  war 
was  launched  in  Korea;  the  war  in  Indo-China  dragged  on  for  years. 

The  inspirers  of  the  "cold  war"  began  to  establish  military  blocs, 
and  many  countries  found  themselves,  against  the  will  of  their  peo- 
ples, involved  in  restricted  aggressive  alignments — the  North  Atlantic 
bloc,  Western  European  Union,  SEATO  (military  bloc  for  South-East 
Asia),  and  the  Baghdad  pact. 

The  organizers  of  military  blocs  allege  that  they  have  united  for 
defence,  for  protection  against  the  "communist  threat."  But  that  is 
sheer  hypocrisy.  We  know  from  history  that  when  planning  a  redi vi- 
sion of  the  world,  the  imperialist  powers  have  always  lined  up  military 
blocs.  Today  the  "anti-communism"  slogan  is  again  being  used  as  a 
smokescreen  to  cover  up  the  claims  of  one  power  for  world  dom- 
ination. The  new  thing  here  is  that  the  United  States  wants,  by 
means  of  all  kinds  of  blocs  and  pacts,  to  secure  the  dominating  position 
in  the  capitalist  world  for  itself,  and  to  reduce  all  its  partners  in  the 
blocs  to  the  status  of  obedient  executors  of  its  will. 

The  inspirers  of  the  "positions  of  strength"  policy  assert  that  this 
policy  makes  another  war  impossible,  because  it  ensures  a  "balance 
of  power"  in  the  world  arena.  This  view  enjoys  wide  circulation 
among  Western  statesmen  and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  important 
to  thoroughly  expose  its  real  meaning. 

Can  peace  be  promoted  by  an  arms  race?  It  would  seem  that  the 
very  presentation  of  the  question  is  absurd.  Yet  the  adherents  of  the 
"positions  of  strength"  policy  offer  the  arms  race  as  their  main  recipe 
for — the  preservation  of  peace!  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  when  na- 
tions compete  to  increase  their  military  might,  the  danger  of  war 
becomes  greater,  not  less. 

The  arms  race,  the  "positions  of  strength"  policy,  the  lining  up  of 
aggressive  blocs  and  the  "cold  war" — all  this  cannot  but  aggravate 
the  international  situation,  and  indeed  it  has.  This  has  been  one 
trend  of  world  events  during  the  period  under  review. 

But  other  processes  have  also  taken  place  in  the  international  arena 
during  these  years,  processes  showing  that  in  the  world  today  by  no 
means  everything  is  under  the  thumb  of  the  monopolist  circles. 

The  steady  consolidation  of  the  forces  of  socialism,  democracy  and 
peace,  and  of  the  forces  of  the  national-liberation  movement  is  of 
decisive  significance.  The  international  position  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and  the  other  socialist  countries  has 
been  further  strengthened  during  this  period,  and  their  prestige  and 
international  ties  have  grown  immeasurably.  The  international 
camp  of  socialism  is  exerting  ever-growing  influence  on  the  course  of 
international  events.     (Applause.) 

The  forces  of  peace  have  been  considerably  augmented  by  the 
emergence  in  the  world  arena  of  a  group  of  peace-loving  European 
and  Asian  states  which  have  proclaimed  non-participation  in  blocs  as 
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the  principle  of  their  foreign  policy.  The  leading  political  circles  of 
these  states  rightly  hold  that  to  participate  in  restricted  military 
imperialist  alignments  would  merely  increase  the  danger  of  their 
countries  being  involved  in  military  gambles  by  the  aggressive  forces 
and  draw  them  into  the  maelstrom  of  the  arms  drive. 

As  a  result,  a  vast  Zone  of  Peace  including  peace-loving  states,  both 
socialist  and  non-socialist,  of  Europe  and  Asia,  has  emerged  in  the 
world.  This  zone  embraces  vast  areas  inhabited  by  nearly  1,500 
million  people,  that  is,  the  majority  of  the  population  of  our  planet. 

The  vigorous  efforts  for  peace  of  the  broadest  masses  have  greatly 
influenced  international  events.  For  the  scale  and  organization  of 
the  struggle  against  the  war  danger  waged  by  the  masses  the  present 
period  has  no  comparison  in  history. 

The  Communist  Parties  have  proved  to  be  the  most  active  and 
consistent  fighters  against  the  war  danger  and  reaction.  Throughout 
these  years,  as  before,  they  have  been  in  the  very  thick  of  the  struggle 
to  preserve  peace,  to  uphold  the  vital  interests  of  the  working  people, 
and  the  national  independence  of  their  countries.  The  Communists 
in  the  capitalist  countries  have  endured  many  hardships  and  adversities 
in  recent  years.  But  they  have  withstood  these  trials  with  credit. 
(Prolonged  applause.) 

At  the  same  time  many  other  sections  of  society  are  also  opposing 
war.  The  effectiveness  of  their  activity  would  naturally  be  greater, 
should  the  various  forces  upholding  peace  overcome  a  certain  dis- 
unity. Unity  of  the  working  class,  of  its  trade  unions,  the  unity  of 
action  of  its  political  parties,  the  Communists,  Socialists,  and  other 
workers'  parties,  is  acquiring  exceptionally  great  importance. 

Not  a  few  of  the  misfortunes  harassing  the  world  today  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  in  many  countries  the  working  class  has  been  split  for 
many  years  and  its  different  groups  do  not  present  a  united  front, 
which  only  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  reactionary  forces.  Yet,  today, 
in  our  opinion,  the  prospect  of  changing  this  situation  is  opening  up. 
Life  has  put  on  the  agenda  many  questions  which  not  only  demand 
rapprochement  and  co-operation  between  all  workers'  parties  but 
but  also  create  real  possibilities  for  this  co-operation.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  problems  is  that  or  preventing  a  new  war.  If  the 
working  class  comes  out  as  a  united  organized  force  and  acts  with 
firm  resolution,  there  will  be  no  war. 

All  this  places  an  historic  responsibility  upon  all  leaders  of  the 
labour  movement.  The  interests  of  the  struggle  for  peace  make  it 
imperative  to  find  points  of  contact  and  on  these  grounds  to  lay  the 
foundations  for  co-operation,  sweeping  aside  mutual  recriminations. 
Here  co-operation  with  those  circles  of  the  socialist  movement  who 
have  views  on  the  forms  of  transition  to  socialism  differing  from  ours 
is  also  possible  and  essential.  Among  them  are  not  a  few  people  who 
are  honestly  mistaken  on  this  question,  but  this  is  no  obstacle  to  co- 
operation. Today  many  Social-Democrats  stand  for  active  struggle 
against  the  war  danger  and  militarism,  for  rapprochement  with  the 
socialist  countries,  for  unity  of  the  labour  movement.  We  sincerely 
greet  these  Social-Democrats  and  are  willing  to  do  everything  neces- 
sary to  unite  our  efforts  in  the  struggle  for  the  noble  cause  of  peace 
and  the  interests  of  the  working  people.     (Applause.) 

In  dealing  with  the  colonial  question,  Khrushchev  frankly  espoused  the  theses 
which  Lenin  had  handed  down  to  the  Second  World  Congress  (sec.  C,  exhibit  No. 
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3).     Nowhere,  however,  did  he  repudiate  Stalin's  elaboration  of  Lenin's  colonial 
policies  as  expressed  at  the  Sixth  World  Congress  (sec.  C,  exhibit  No.  12). 

4.  Disintegration  of  the  imperialist  colonial  system 

The  October  Socialist  Revolution  struck  a  most  powerful  blow  at 
the  imperialist  colonial  system.  Under  the  influence  of  the  Great 
October  Revolution  of  the  national-liberation  struggle  of  the  colonial 
peoples  developed  with  particular  force,  it  continued  throughout  the 
subsequent  years  and  has  let  to  a  deep-going  crisis  of  the  entire 
imperialist  colonial  system. 

The  defeat  of  fascist  Germany  and  imperialist  Japan  during  the 
Second  World  War  was  an  important  factor  stimulating  the  libetation 
struggle  in  the  colonies  and  dependent  countries.  The  democratic 
forces'  victory  over  fascism  instilled  faith  in  the  possibility  of  liber- 
ation in  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed  peoples. 

The  victorious  revolution  in  China  struck  the  next  staggering  blow 
at  the  colonial  system;  it  marked  a  very  grave  defeat  for  imperialism. 

India,  the  country  with  the  world's  second  biggest  population,  has 
won  political  independence.  Independence  has  been  gained  by 
Burma,  Indonesia,  Egypt,  Syria,  the  Lebanon,  the  Sudan,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  former  colonial  countries.  More  than  1,200  million 
people,  or  nearly  half  of  the  world's  population,  have  been  freed  from 
colonial  or  semi,  colonial  dependence  during  the  last  ten  years. 
(Prolonged  applause.) 

The  disintegration  of  the  imperialist  co'onial  system  now  taking 
place  is  a  post-war  development  of  world -historic  significance. 
Peoples  who  for  centuries  were  kept  away  by  the  colonialists  from  the 
high  road  of  progress  followed  by  human  society  are  now  going 
through  a  great  process  of  regeneration.  People's  China  and  the 
independent  Indian  Republic  have  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Great 
Powers.  We  are  the  witnesses  of  a  political  and  economic  upsurge 
of  the  peoples  of  South-East  Asia  and  the  Arab  East.  The  awakening 
of  the  peoples  of  Africa  has  begun.  The  national-liberation  move- 
ment has  gained  in  strength  in  Brazil,  Chile  and  other  Latin- American 
countries.  The  outcome  of  the  wars  in  Korea,  Indo-Chma  and 
Indonesia  has  demonstrated  that  the  imperialists  are  unable,  even 
with  the  help  of  armed  intervention,  to  crush  the  peoples  who  are 
resolutely  fighting  for  a  life  of  freedom  and  independence.  The 
complete  abolition  of  the  infamous  system  of  colonialism  has  now 
been  put  on  the  agenda  as  one  of  the  most  acute  and  pressing  prob- 
lems.    (Applause.) 

The  new  period  in  world  history  which  Lenin  predicted  has  arrived, 
and  the  peoples  of  the  East  are  playing  an  active  part  in  deciding  the 
destinies  of  the  whole  world,  are  becoming  a  new  mighty  factor  in 
international  relations.  In  contrast  to  the  pre-war  period,  most 
Asian  countries  now  act  in  the  world  arena  as  sovereign  states  or 
states  which  are  resolutely  upholding  their  right  to  an  independent 
foreign  policy.  International  relations  have  spread  beyond  the 
bounds  of  relations  between  the  countries  inhabited  chiefly  by  peoples 
of  the  white  race  and  are  beginning  to  acquire  the  character  of 
genuinely  world-wide  relations. 

Khrushchev's  promise  of  assistance  to  colonial  areas  manifested  Communist 
Aesopian  doubletalk  at  its  finest.  With  great  foresight,  he  took  care  not  to 
elaborate  upon  the  "benefits"  which  had  accrued  to  East  European  countries 
liberated  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  (sec.  B,  exhibits  Nos.  08,  80  82;  sec.  D, 
exhibit  No.  71). 
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These  countries,  although  they  do  not  belong  to  the  socialist  world 
system,  can  draw  on  its  achievements  to  build  up  an  independent 
national  economy  and  to  raise  the  living  standards  of  their  peoples. 
Today  they  need  not  go  begging  for  up-to-date  equipment  to  their 
former  oppressors.  They  can  get  it  in  the  socialist  countries,  free  of 
any  political  or  military  obligations. 

The  very  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  countries  of  the 
socialist  camp  exist,  their  readiness  to  help  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries with  their  industrial  development  on  terms  of  equality  and  mutual 
benefit  are  a  major  stumbling-block  to  colonial  policy.  The  imperial- 
ists can  no  longer  regard  the  underdeveloped  countries  solely  as 
potential  sources  for  the  extraction  of  maximum  profits.  They  are 
compelled  to  make  concessions  to  them. 

Not  all  the  countries,  however,  have  discarded  the  colonial  yoke. 
A  big  part  of  the  African  continent,  some  countries  of  Asia,  Central 
and  South  America  continue  to  remain  in  colonial  or  semi-colonial 
dependence.  They  are  still  kept  as  agrarian  raw-material  appendages 
of  the  imperialist  countries.  The  living  standard  of  the  population 
in  the  dependent  countries  remains  exceedingly  low. 

The  contradictions  and  rivalry  between  the  colonial  powers  for 
spheres  of  influence,  sources  of  raw  materials,  and  markets  for  the 
sale  of  goods  are  growing.  The  United  States  is  out  to  grab  the 
colonial  possessions  of  the  European  powers.  South  Viet-Nam  is 
passing  from  France  to  the  United  States.  The  American  monopolies 
are  waging  an  offensive  against  the  French,  Belgian  and  Portuguese 
possessions  in  Africa.  Once  Iran's  oil  riches  were  fully  controlled  by 
the  British,  but  now  they  have  been  compelled  to  share  them  with 
the  Americans;  moreover,  the  American  monopolists  are  fighting  to 
oust  the  British  entirely.  American  influence  in  Pakistan  and  Iraq 
is  increasing  under  the  guise  of  "free  enterprise." 

The  American  monopolies,  utilizing  their  dominating  position  in 
the  Central  and  South-American  countries,  have  moulded  the  econ- 
omies of  many  of  them  in  a  distorted,  one-sided  way,  extremely 
disadvantageous  for  the  population.  They  are  hampering  their  indus- 
trial development  and  shackling  them  with  the  heavy  chains  of 
economic  dependence. 

To  preserve,  and  in  some  places  also  to  reestablish  their  former 
domination,  the  colonial  powers  are  resorting  to  the  suppression  of 
the  colonial  peoples  by  the  force  of  arms,  a  method  which  has  been 
condemned  by  history.  They  also  have  recourse  to  new  forms  of 
colonial  enslavement  under  the  guise  of  so-called  "aid"  to  under- 
developed countries,  which  brings  colossal  profits  to  the  colonialists. 
Let  us  take  the  United  States  as  an  example.  The  United  States 
renders  such  "aid"  above  all  in  the  form  of  deliveries  of  American 
weapons  to  the  underdeveloped  countries.  This  enables  the  American 
monopolies  to  load  up  their  industry  with  arms  orders.  Then  the 
products  of  the  arms  industry,  worth  billions  of  dollars  and  paid  for 
from  the  budget  by  the  American  taxpayers,  are  sent  to  the  under- 
developed countries.  States  receiving  such  "aid"  in  the  form  of 
weapons,  inevitably  fall  into  dependence;  they  increase  their  armies, 
which  leads  to  higher  taxes  and  a  decline  in  the  living  standards  of 
the  population  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 

The  monopolists  are  interested  in  continuing  the  "positions  of 
strength"  policy ;  the  ending  of  the  "cold  war"  is  to  their  disadvantage. 
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Why?  Because  the  fanning  of  war  hysteria  is  used  to  justify  im- 
perialist expansion,  to  intimidate  the  masses  and  stultify  their  minds 
in  order  to  justify  the  higher  taxes  which  then  go  to  pay  for  war 
orders  and  flow  into  the  safes  of  the  billionaires.  Thus,  the  "cold 
war"  is  a  means  for  maintaining  the  war  industry  at  a  high  level  and 
for  extracting  colossal  profits. 

Naturally,  "aid"  to  underdeveloped  countries  is  granted  on 
definite  political  terms,  terms  providing  for  their  integration  into 
aggressive  military  blocs,  the  conclusion  of  joint  military  pacts,  and 
support  for  American  foreign  policy  aimed  at  world  domination,  or 
"world  leadership,"  as  the  American  imperialists  themselves  call  it. 

SEATO  and  the  Baghdad  pact  are  not  only  aggressive  military  and 
political  alignments,  but  also  instruments  of  enslavement,  a  new  form 
of  exploitation,  colonial  in  nature,  of  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
It  is  obvious  that  SEATO  policy  is  determined  neither  by  Pakistan 
nor  Thailand,  nor  that  of  the  Baghdad  pact  by  Iraq,  Iran,  or  Turkey. 

The  establishment  of  such  blocs  and  the  pitting  of  some  countries 
against  others  is  also  one  of  the  means  used  to  divide  the  economi- 
cally-underdeveloped countries,  and  to  continue  the  long-standing 
colonialists'  policy  of  "divide  and  rule."  They  try  to  use  the  Baghdad 
pact  as  a  wedge  to  split  the  unity  of  the  countries  of  the  Arab  East. 
With  the  help  of  SEATO  they  seek  to  divide  the  countries  of  South- 
East  Asia. 

The  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  the  Eastern  countries  against  partici- 
pation in  blocs  is  a  struggle  for  national  independence.  It  is  not 
fortuitous  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  countries  in  South- 
East  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  have  rejected  the  importunate  attempts 
of  the  Western  Powers  to  inveigle  them  into  closed  military  align- 
ments. 

Despite  all  the  efforts  to  set  the  peoples  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  at  loggerheads  with  each  other  and  with  the  peoples  of  the 
socialist  camp,  their  friendship  and  co-operation  is  growing  ever 
stronger.  The  Bandung  Conference  of  29  Asian  and  African  countries 
has  strikingly  demonstrated  the  growing  solidarity  of  the  Eastern 
peoples.  Its  decisions  reflected  the  will  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  in  the  East.  It  struck  a  powerful  blow  at  the  plans  of  the 
colonialists  and  aggressors. 

Following  in  Lenin's  footsteps  (sec.  B,  exhibits  Nos.  1,  11),  Khrushchev  promised 
peaceful  coexistence.  If  the  free  world  fears  war,  let  it  put  the  blame  where  it 
belongs — upon  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  What  Leninist 
peace  as  resuscitated  by  Khrushchev  really  means  can  be  learned  from  hi-  evalua- 
tion of  the  beneficent  role  of  Red  China. 

5.  The  Soviet  Union  in  the  struggle  for  the  consolidation  of 
peace  and  international  security 

Loyal  to  the  Leninist  principles  of  peaceful  foreign  policy,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  vigorously  worked  to  ease  international  tension 
and  strengthen  peace,  and  has  scored  big  successes.  I  will  recall 
the  most  important  directions  in  which  the  Soviet  Union's  initiative 
for  peace  developed. 

First,  an  improvement  in  relations  between  the  Great  Powers. 

Second,  the  elimination  of  the  breeding  grounds  of  war  that  existed 
in  the  East  and  the  prevention  of  the  development  of  new  breeding 
grounds  of  war  and  conflict  in  Europe  and  Asia. 
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Third,  the  adjustment  of  relations  with  a  number  of  countries  in 
order  to  ease  tension  in  Europe  (normalization  of  relations  with 
fraternal  Yugoslavia,  conclusion  of  the  State  Treaty  with  Austria,  the 
establishment  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the 
German  Federal  Republic,  etc.). 

Fourth,  the  exploration  of  new  ways  to  settle  such  questions  as  the 
establishment  of  a  collective  security  system  in  Europe,  disarmament, 
prohibition  of  atomic  weapons,  the  German  problem,  etc. 

Fifth,  resolute  rapprochement  with  all  countries  desiring  to  preserve 
peace. 

Sixth,  the  expansion  in  every  way  of  international  contacts:  personal 
contacts  between  Soviet  statesmen  and  those  of  other  countries;  con- 
tacts between  representatives  of  our  Party  and  workers'  parties  of 
other  countries  and  between  trade  unions;  greater  exchange  of  par- 
liamentary, social,  and  other  delegations;  the  development  of  trade 
and  other  economic  ties;  and  the  expansion  of  tourist  travel  and 
increased  student  exchange. 

The  peace  initiative  of  the  Soviet  Union  has  become  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  exerting  a  tremendous  influence  on  international 
events. 

The  success  of  the  Soviet  Union's  peace  initiative  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  support  and  joint  action  of  all  the  peace-loving 
countries.  A  particularly  important  part  in  this  respect  has  been,  and 
is  being,  played  by  the  great  People's  Republic  of  China  which  did  so 
much  to  end  the  bloodshed  in  Korea  and  Indo-China  and  has  made 
the  well-known  proposal  for  a  Collective  Peace  Pact  in  Asia.  The 
great  Indian  Republic  has  made  a  big  contribution  to  strengthening 
peace  in  Asia  and  the  whole  world.  Millions  of  ordinary  people  in  all 
countries  have  ardently  supported  the  Soviet  steps  to  put  international 
relations  on  a  healthy  basis. 

The  efforts  of  the  peace-loving  states  and  peoples  have  not  been 
in  vain.  For  the  first  time  since  the  war  a  certain  relaxation  of  inter- 
national tension  has  set  in.  In  this  atmosphere  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  the  Heads  of  Government  of  the  Four  Powers  became  pos- 
sible. The  Conference  demonstrated  the  vitality  and  correctness  of 
the  method  of  negotiation  between  countries.  It  confirmed  the 
Soviet  view  that  the  most  intricate  international  issues  can  be  settled 
through  negotiation,  given  a  mutual  desire  for  co-operation  and 
agreement. 

Some  people  are  now  trying  to  bury  the  Geneva  spirit.  The  facts 
show  that  certain  circles  in  the  West  have  still  not  given  up  hope  of 
putting  pressure  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  wresting  unilateral  conces- 
sions from  it.  But  it  is  high  time  to  understand  that  such  calculations 
are  unrealistic.  The  Soviet  Union  has  done  much  to  bring  the  posi- 
tions of  the  Great  Powers  closer  together.  Now  it  is  up  to  the 
United  States,  Britain,  and  France.  This  of  course  does  not  mean 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  refuse  to  make  further  efforts  to  ease  inter- 
national tension  and  strengthen  peace.  On  the  contrary,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  become  possible  to  bring  the  positions  of  the  powers  closer 
together  on  a  number  of  major  international  issues,  the  Soviet  Union 
will  strive  with  still  greater  persistence  to  establish  confidence  and 
co-operation  between  all  countries,  above  all  between  the  Great 
Powers.  Equal  effort  and  reciprocal  concessions  are  absolutely  in- 
dispensable in  the  relations  between  the  Great  Powers.    The  method 
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of  negotiation  must  become  the  sole  method  of  solving  international 
problems. 

The  achievement  of  collective  security  in  Europe,  the  achievement 
of  collective  security  in  Asia,  disarmament — these  are  the  three  car- 
dinal problems,  the  solution  of  which  can  lay  the  foundation  for  lasting 
and  enduring  peace. 

Next,  Khrushchev  pointed  out  the  real  villain  in  the  modern  world:  the  United 
States  of  America.  If  only  the  U.  S.  A.  would  behave  decently,  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
could  act  in  a  friendly  manner.  Given  the  right  kind  of  treaties,  Khrushchev 
would  cease  to  mistrust  America.  Noteworthy  is  fact  that  intelligence  reports 
have  indicated  an  intensification  of  worldwide  Soviet  subversion  efforts  since  the 
Geneva  Conference  of  July  1955.  At  the  same  time,  Khrushchev  appealed  for 
an  increase  of  trade  with  the  non-Communist  world  in  order  to  be  able  to  expand 
the  Soviet  brand  of  socialism. 

We  want  to  be  friends  with  the  United  States  and  to  co-operate 
with  it  for  peace  and  international  security  and  also  in  the  economic 
and  cultural  spheres.  We  propose  this  with  good  intentions,  without 
holding  a  knife  behind  our  back.  We  have  put  our  proposal  forward 
not  because  the  Soviet  Union  cannot  live  without  such  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States.  The  Soviet  state  existed  and  developed  success- 
fully even  when  it  had  no  normal  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States.  We  have  proposed  a  treaty  to  the  United  States  because  the 
conclusion  of  such  a  treaty  would  meet  the  profoundest  aspirations 
of  the  peoples  of  both  countries  to  live  in  peace  and  friendship. 
(Applause.) 

If  good  relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
are  not  established  and  mutual  distrust  continues,  it  will  lead  to  an 
arms  race  on  a  still  bigger  scale  and  to  a  still  more  dangerous  build-up 
of  strength  on  both  sides.  Is  this  what  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  want?    Of  course  not. 

So  far  our  initiative  has  not  met  with  due  understanding  and  support 
in  the  United  States,  and  this  is  proof  that  those  who  insist  on  settling 
outstanding  issues  by  war  still  hold  strong  positions  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
and  that  they  are  still  bringing  strong  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  government.  But  we  hope  that  our  peace  initiative  will 
meet  with  a  more  correct  appraisal  in  the  United  States,  and  that 
matters  will  take  a  turn  for  the  better. 

As  before,  we  intend  to  work  for  the  further  improvement  of  our 
relations  with  Great  Britain  and  France.  Our  countries,  as  European 
countries,  have  many  common  interests,  above  all,  a  common  interest 
in  preventing  another  war.  Both  world  wars  started  in  Europe. 
Militarist  Germany  was  their  breeding  ground.  The  peoples  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  France,  Britain,  together  with  the  peoples  of  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  Belgium,  Albania,  and  other  European 
countries,  shed  much  blood  to  defeat  the  common  enemy  and  to  secure 
peace.  We  hold  that  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  Britain,  and  France,  as  the 
European  Great  Powers,  must  cherish  as  sacred  the  benefits  of  peace 
and  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  another  war.  It  is  important 
to  recall  this  particularly  today  when  a  revanchist  West-German 
Wehrmacht  is  being  re-created  with  all  speed,  directly  endangering 
the  security  of  all  the  European  peoples.  Our  countries'  interest  in 
the  safeguarding  of  lasting  peace  and  security  in  Europe  is  not  transi- 
tory. It  creates  a  reliable  foundation  for  mutual  understanding  and 
co-operation,  for  the  development  of  trade  and  all-round  ties  between 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  Britain,  and  France. 
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The  Soviet  Union  will  continue  to  strive  unswervingly  for  the 
extension  and  strengthening  of  friendship  and  co-operation  with  the 
Eastern  countries.  We  can  note  with  satisfaction  that  good,  friendly 
relations  have  developed  between  our  country  and  the  Indian  Republic 
and  we  are  confident  that  these  relations  have  a  great  future.  We 
acclaim  the  desire  of  the  peoples  of  the  Arab  countries  to  uphold  their 
national  independence.  We  also  believe  that  Iran,  Turkey,  and 
Pakistan  will  realize  that  normal  relations  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  are  in 
their  vital  interest. 

It  is  our  immutable  principle  to  develop  and  strengthen  friendly 
relations  with  all  countries  which,  like  us,  desire  to  preserve  peace. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  even  under  present  conditions,  when 
military  alignments  exist,  the  opportunities  for  improving  relations 
between  countries,  particularly  between  neighbours,  have  by  no 
means  been  completely  exhausted.  In  this  connection  the  signifi- 
cance of  non-aggression  treaties  or  treaties  of  friendship,  whose  con- 
clusion would  help  remove  existing  suspicion  and  mistrust  in  relations 
between  countries  and  normalize  the  international  situation,  should 
be  emphasized.  For  its  part,  the  Soviet  Union  is  prepared  to  conclude 
such  treaties. 

The  expansion  of  business  and  cultural  contacts  is  of  great  impor- 
tance for  the  further  improvement  of  relations  between  countries. 
On  its  part,  the  Soviet  Government  is  doing  everything  possible  for 
the  all-round  development  of  these  ties.  We  can  note  with  satisfac- 
tion that  business  contacts  and  the  exchange  of  various  delegations 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  a  number  of  other  countries  have 
substantially  expanded  of  late.  Last  year  Britain  was  visited  by 
delegations  of  Soviet  workers  from  light  industry,  building,  and  agri- 
culture headed  by  members  of  the  Government,  representatives  of 
trade-union  organizations,  many  workers  in  science  and  culture,  and 
sports  groups.  The  British  Government  helped  to  extend  these  con- 
tacts. The  Soviet  delegations  were  well  received  in  Britain.  We 
assume  that  British  citizens  who  visited  the  Soviet  Union  as  members 
of  delegations  or  individually  cannot  complain  of  poor  treatment  in 
our  country.  Relations  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  France, 
Sweden,  Finland,  Norway,  and  other  countries  are  developing  in  the 
same  spirit. 

Last  year  delegations  were  also  exchanged  with  the  United  States, 
in  particular  the  Soviet  agricultural  delegation  was  well  received 
there.  Delegations  of  Soviet  journalists,  builders,  and  medical 
workers  also  visited  the  United  States.  The  development  of  contacts 
with  the  United  States,  however,  is  still  insignificant.  Many  noted 
American  statesmen,  public  figures,  and  private  citizens  came  to  the 
Soviet  Union  during  this  time.  American  citizens  had  every  oppor- 
tunity to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  and  were  well  received  here.  But  at 
the  same  time  many  Soviet  engineers,  scientists,  writers,  and  artists 
unfortunately  could  not  avail  themselves  of  invitations  received  from 
American  firms  and  organizations  because  they  were  not  given  the 
necessary  permission  by  the  American  authorities.  It  is  clear  that 
this  does  not  promote  contact  between  our  countries.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  situation  will  change  for  the  better. 

Trade  should  play  a  big  part  in  extending  the  basis  for  business-like 
co-operation  between  countries.    In  constrast  to  the  "Let's  arm!" 
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slogan  of  the  North  Atlantic  bloc  we  put  forward  the  slogan:  "Let's 
trade!"  Our  new  five-year  plan  provides  for  a  substantial  extension 
of  trade  relations  both  with  the  People's  Democracies  and  all  other 
states. 

We  regard  it  as  our  supreme  international  duty  tirelessly  to  develop 
and  strengthen  the  fraternal  relations  between  the  countries  of  the 
socialist  camp  in  the  interest  of  our  great  common  cause — socialism. 
{Prolonged  applause.) 

Whenever  the  Soviet  leaders  feel  the  need  for  a  temporary  strategic  retreat, 
they  begin  to  talk  about  peaceful  coexistence.  Lenin  did  it  in  1920  and  1921  (sec. 
B,  exhibit  No.  1 1 ;  sec.  C,  exhibit  No.  7) .  In  1934  and  1936,  Stalin  imitated  Lenin's 
example  (sec.  B,  exhibits  Nos.  40,  46,  51).  Today  it  makes  little  difference  to  us 
whether  Krushchev  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Lenin  or  those  of  Stalin.  In 
the  late  thirties,  collective  security  and  peaceful  coexistence  led  to  the  Nazi-Soviet 
Pact,  which  Molotov  admitted  was  undertaken  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  (sec.  B,  exhibit  No.  65).  In  any  case,  Khrushchev  brutally  declared 
that  non-Communist  nations  can  accept  his  program  of  peaceful  coexistence  or 
prepare  for  the  most  destructive  war  in  historv. 

6.  Some  Fundamental  Questions  of  Present-Day  International 
Development 

Comrades,  I  should  like  to  dwell  on  some  fundamental  questions 
concerning  present-day  international  development  which  determine 
not  only  the  present  course  of  events,  but  also  the  prospects  for  the 
future. 

These  questions  are  the  peaceful  co-existence  of  the  two  systems, 
the  possibility  of  preventing  wars  in  the  present  era,  and  the  forms  of 
transition  to  socialism  in  different  countries. 

Let  us  examine  these  questions  in  brief. 

The  peaceful  co-existence  of  the  two  systems.  The  Leninist 
principle  of  peaceful  co-existence  of  states  with  different  social  sys- 
tems has  always  been  and  remains  the  general  line  of  our  country's 
foreign  policy. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Soviet  Union  advances  the  principle 
of  peaceful  co-existence  merely  out  of  tactical  considerations,  con- 
siderations of  expediency.  Yet  it  is  common  knowledge  that  we  have 
always,  from  the  very  first  years  of  Soviet  power,  stood  with  equal 
firmness  for  peaceful  co-existence.  Hence,  it  is  not  a  tactical  move, 
but  a  fundamental  principle  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 

This  means  that  if  there  is  indeed  a  threat  to  the  peaceful  co- 
existence of  countries  with  differing  social  and  political  systems,  it  by  no 
means  comes  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  rest  of  the  socialist  camp. 
Is  there  a  single  reason  why  a  socialist  state  should  want  to  unleash  ag- 
gressive war?  Do  we  have  classes  and  groups  that  are  interested  in 
war  as  a  means  of  enrichment?  We  do  not.  We  abolished  them 
long  ago.  Or,  perhaps,  we  do  not  have  enough  territory  or  natural 
wealth,  perhaps  we  lack  sources  of  raw  materials  or  markets  for  our 
goods?  No,  we  have  sufficient  of  all  those  and  to  spare.  Why  then 
should  we  want  war?  We  do  not  want  it,  as  a  matter  of  principle 
we  renounce  any  policy  that  might  lead  to  millions  of  people  being 
dunged  into  war  for  the  sake  of  the  selfish  interests  of  a  handful  of 
multi-millionaires.  Do  those  who  shout  about  the  "aggressive 
intentions"  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  know  all  this?  Of  course  they  do.  Why 
then  do  they  keep  up  the  old  monotonous  refrain  about  some  imagin- 
ary "communist  aggression"?  Only  to  stir  up  mud,  to  conceal  their 
plans  for  world  domination,  a  "crusade"  against  peace,  democrcy, 
and  socialism. 
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To  this  day  the  enemies  of  peace  allege  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
out  to  overthrow  capitalism  in  other  countries  by  "exporting"  revolu- 
tion. It  goes  without  saying  that  among  us  Communists  there  are 
no  supporters  of  capitalism.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  we  have 
interfered  or  plan  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  countries  where 
capitalism  still  exists.  Romain  Rolland  was  right  when  he  said  that 
"freedom  is  not  brought  in  from  abroad  in  baggage  trains  like  Bour- 
bons." (Animation.)  It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  revolutions  are 
made  to  order.  We  often  hear  representatives  of  bourgeois  countries 
reasoning  thus:  "The  Soviet  leaders  claim  that  they  are  for  peaceful 
co-existence  between  the  two  systems.  At  the  same  time  they 
declare  that  they  are  fighting  for  communism,  and  say  that  com- 
munism is  bound  to  win  in  all  countries.  Now  if  the  Soviet  Union  is 
fighting  for  communism,  how  can  there  be  any  peaceful  co-existence 
with  it?"  This  view  is  the  result  of  bourgeois  propaganda.  The 
ideologists  of  the  bourgeoisie  distort  the  facts  and  deliberately  confuse 
questions  of  ideological  struggle  with  questions  of  relations  between 
states  in  order  to  make  the  Communists  of  the  Soviet  Union  look 
like  advocates  of  aggression. 

When  we  say  that  the  socialist  system  wUl  win  in  the  competition 
between  the  two  systems — the  capitalist  and  the  socialist — this  by  no 
means  signifies  that  its  victory  will  be  achieved  through  armed  inter- 
ference by  the  socialist  countries  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  capitalist 
countries.  Our  certainty  of  the  victory  of  communism  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  socialist  mode  of  production  possesses  decisive  advan- 
tages over  the  capitalist  mode  of  production.  Precisely  because  of 
this,  the  ideas  of  Marxism-Leninism  are  more  and  more  capturing 
the  minds  of  the  broad  masses  of  the  working  people  in  the  capitalist 
countries,  just  as  they  have  captured  the  minds  of  millions  of  men  and 
women  in  our  country  and  the  People's  Democracies.  (Prolonged 
applause.)  We  believe  that  all  working  men  in  the  world,  once 
they  have  become  convinced  of  the  advantages  communism  brings, 
will  sooner  or  later  take  the  road  of  struggle  for  the  construction  of 
socialist  society.  (Prolonged  applause.)  Building  communism  in 
our  country,  we  are  resolutely  against  war.  We  have  always  held 
and  continue  to  hold  that  the  establishment  of  a  new  social  system  in 
one  or  another  country  is  the  internal  affair  of  the  peoples  of  the 
countries  concerned.  This  is  our  attitude,  based  on  the  great 
Marxist-Leninist  teaching. 

The  principle  of  peaceful  co-existence  is  gaining  ever  wider  inter- 
national recognition.  This  principle  is  one  of  the  cornerstones  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  and  the  other  People's 
Democracies.  It  is  being  actively  implemented  by  the  Republic  of 
India,  the  Union  of  Burma,  and  a  number  of  other  countries.  And 
this  is  natural,  for  there  is  no  other  way  out  in  present-day  conditions. 
Indeed,  there  are  only  two  ways:  either  peaceful  co-existence  or  the 
most  destructive  war  in  history.    There  is  no  third  way. 

After  having  discussed  the  Leninist  concept  of  peaceful  coexistence,  Khrushchev 
next  took  up  the  Marxist-Leninist  precept  that,  as  long  as  imperialist  countries 
exist,  war  is  inevitable.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  precept  in  rio  way  differs 
from  Stalin's  doctrine  of  capitalist  encirclement  (sec.  B,  exhibits  Nos.  28,  35,  59, 
60,  63).  It  was  also  the  basic  strategy  of  the  never  repudiated  Program  of  the 
Sixth  World  Congress  (sec.  C,  exhibit  No.  11).  Just  as  Dimitrov  speaking  at  the 
Seventh  World  Congress  postponed  the  inevitable  final  conflict  (sec.  C,  exhibit 
No.  14),  so  also  did  Khrushchev  admit  that  for  the  time  being  the  initiative  in 
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preventing  imperialist  war  might  be  left  to  fifth   columns   working  inside  the 
capitalist  countries. 

The  possibilty  of  preventing  war  in  the  present  era.  Millions 
of  people  all  over  the  world  are  asking  whether  another  war  is  really 
inevitable,  whether  mankind  who  has  already  experienced  two  dev- 
astating world  wars  must  still  go  through  a  third  one?  Marxists  must 
answer  this  question  taking  into  consideration  the  epoch-making 
changes  of  the  last  decades. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  Marxist-Leninist  precept  that  wars  are  inevit- 
able as  long  as  imperialism  exists.  This  precept  was  evolved  at  a 
time  when  1)  imperialism  was  an  all-embracing  world  system,  and  2) 
the  social  and  political  forces  which  did  not  want  war  were  weak, 
poorly  organized,  and  hence  unable  to  compel  the  imperialists  to 
renounce  war. 

People  usually  take  only  one  aspect  of  the  question  and  examine 
only  the  economic  basis  of  wars  under  imperialism.  This  is  not 
enough.  War  is  not  only  an  economic  phenomenon.  Whether  there 
is  to  be  a  war  or  not  depends  in  large  measure  on  the  correlation  of 
class,  political  forces,  the  degree  of  organization  and  the  awareness 
and  resolve  of  the  people.  Moreover,  in  certain  conditions  the  struggle 
waged  by  progressive  social  and  political  forces  may  play  a  decisive 
role.  Hitherto  the  state  of  affairs  was  such  that  the  forces  that  did 
not  want  war  and  opposed  it  were  poorly  organized  and  lacked  the 
means  to  check  the  schemes  of  the  war-makers.  Thus  it  was  before 
the  First  World  War,  when  the  main  force  opposed  to  the  threat  of 
war — the  world  proletariat — was  disorganized  by  the  treachery  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Second  International.  Thus  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the 
Second  World  War,  when  the  Soviet  Union  was  the  only  country  that 
pursued  an  active  peace  policy,  when  the  other  Great  Powers  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  encouraged  the  aggressors,  and  the  Right-wing 
Social-Democratic  leaders  had  split  the  labour  movement  in  the 
capitalist  countries. 

In  that  period  this  precept  was  absolutely  correct.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  the  situation  has  changed  radically.  Now  there  is  a 
world  camp  of  socialism,  which  has  become  a  mighty  force.  In  this 
camp  the  peace  forces  find  not  only  the  moral,  but  also  the  material 
means  to  prevent  aggression.  Moreover,  there  is  a  large  group  of 
other  countries  with  a  population  running  into  many  hundreds  of 
millions  which  are  actively  working  to  avert  war.  The  labour  move- 
ment in  the  capitalist  countries  has  today  become  a  tremendous  force. 
The  movement  of  peace  supporters  has  sprung  up  and  developed  into 
a  powerful  factor. 

In  these  circumstances  certainly  the  Leninist  precept  that  so  long 
as  imperialism  exists,  the  economic  basis  giving  rise  to  wars  will  also 
be  preserved  remains  in  force.  That  is  why  we  must  display  the 
greatest  vigilance.  As  long  as  capitalism  survives  in  the  world,  the 
reactionary  forces  representing  the  interests  of  the  capitalist  monopo- 
lies will  continue  their  drive  towards  military  gambles  and  aggression, 
and  may  try  to  unleash  war.  But  war  is  not  fatalistically  inevitable. 
Today  there  are  mighty  social  and  political  forces  possessing  formidable 
means  to  prevent  the  imperialists  from  unleashing  war,  and  if  they 
actually  try  to  start  it,  to  give  a  smashing  rebuff  to  the  aggressors  and 
frustrate  their  adventurist  plans.  To  be  able  to  do  this  all  anti-war 
forces  must  be  vigilant  and  prepared,  they  must  act  as  a  united  front 
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and  never  relax  their  efforts  in  the  battle  for  peace.  The  more  ac- 
tively the  peoples  defend  peace,  the  greater  the  guarantees  that  there 
will  be  no  new  war.     {Loud  and  prolonged  applause.) 

Forms  of  transition  to  socialism  in  different  countries.  In 
connection  with  the  radical  changes  in  the  world  arena  new  prospects 
are  also  opening  up  in  respect  to  the  transition  of  countries  and 
nations  to  socialism. 

As  far  back  as  the  eve  of  the  Great  October  Socialist  Revolution 
Lenin  wrote:  "All  nations  will  arrive  at  socialism — this  is  inevitable, 
but  not  all  will  do  so  in  exactly  the  same  way,  each  will  contribute 
something  of  its  own  in  one  or  another  form  of  democracy,  one  or 
another  variety  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  one  or  another 
rate  at  which  socialist  transformations  will  be  effected  in  the  various 
aspects  of  social  life.  There  is  nothing  more  primitive  from  the 
viewpoint  of  theory  or  more  ridiculous  from  that  of  practice  than  to 
paint,  'in  the  name  of  historical  materialism,'  this  aspect  of  the 
future  in  a  monotonous  grey.  The  result  will  be  nothing  more  than 
Suzdal  daubing."     (Works,  Vol.  23,  p.  58.) 

Historical  experience  has  fully  confirmed  Lenin's  brilliant  precept. 
Alongside  the  Soviet  form  of  reconstructing  society  on  socialist  lines, 
we  now  have  the  form  of  People's  Democracy. 

While  some  of  the  preceding  remarks  were  couched  in  Aesopian  doubletalk, 
Khrushchev  quickly  reverted  to  Marxist  type  and  disdained  to  conceal  his  views. 
No  reasonable  person  can  doubt  that  the  following  declaration  advocated  the  use 
of  force  and  violence  against  countries  like  the  United  States.  In  fact,  the  full 
development  of  Soviet  socialism  is  regarded  as  impossible  unless  violence  is  under- 
taken against  all  strong  capitalist  powers.  This  is  precisely  what  Stalin  always 
insisted  upon. 

Back  in  June  1954,  Khrushchev  told  a  Prague  audience  that  "While  capitalist 
encirclement  exists,  it  is  very  difficult  and  complicated  to  come  to  terms."  His 
speech  was  picked  up  by  radio.  But  when  a  carefully  edited  version  appeared  the 
next  day  in  Pravda,  references  to  capitalist  encirclement  had  been  deleted.7 

It  is  probable  that  more  forms  of  transition  to  socialism  will  appear. 
Moreover,  the  implementation  of  these  forms  need  not  be  associated 
with  civil  war  under  all  circumstances.  Our  enemies  like  to  depict 
us  Leninists  as  advocates  of  violence  always  and  everywhere.  True, 
we  recognize  the  need  for  the  revolutionary  transformation  of  cap- 
italist society  into  socialist  society.  It  is  this  that  distinguishes  the 
revolutionary  Marxists  from  the  reformists,  the  opportunists.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  in  a  number  of  capitalist  countries  the  violent  over- 
throw of  the  dictatorship  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  sharp  aggravation 
of  class  struggle  connected  with  this  are  inevitable.  But  the  forms  of 
social  revolution  vary.  It  is  not  true  that  we  regard  violence  and 
civil  war  as  the  only  way  to  remake  society. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  conditions  that  arose  in  April  1917 
Lenin  granted  the  possibility  that  the  Russian  Revolution  might 
develop  peacefully,  and  that  in  the  spring  of  1918,  after  the  victory 
of  the  October  Revolution,  Lenin  drew  up  his  famous  plan  for  peaceful 
socialist  construction.  It  is  not  our  fault  that  the  Russian  and  inter- 
national bourgeoisie  organized  counter-revolution,  intervention,  and 
civil  war  against  the  young  Soviet  state  and  forced  the  workers  and 
peasants  to  take  to  arms.  It  did  not  come  to  civil  war  in  the  European 
People's  Democracies,  where  the  historical  situation  was  different. 

» Areui  York  Times,  June  25,  1954,  p.  5. 
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Leninism  teaches  us  that  the  ruling  classes  will  not  surrender  their 
power  voluntarily.  And  the  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  intensity 
which  the  struggle  may  assume,  the  use  or  the  non-use  of  violence  in 
in  the  transition  to  socialism,  depends  on  the  resistance  of  the  ex- 
ploiters, on  whether  the  exploiting  class  itself  resorts  to  violence, 
rather  than  on  the  proletariat. 

In  this  connection  the  question  arises  of  whether  it  is  possible  to 
go  over  to  socialism  by  using  parliamentary  means.  No  such  course 
was  open  to  the  Russian  Bolsheviks,  who  were  the  first  to  effect  this 
transition.  Lenin  showed  us  another  road,  that  of  the  establishment 
of  a  republic  of  Soviets,  the  only  correct  road  in  those  historical  con- 
ditions. Following  that  course  we  achieved  a  victory  of  world-wide 
historical  significance. 

Since  then,  however,  the  historical  situation  has  undergone  radical 
changes  which  make  possible  a  new  approach  to  the  question.  The 
forces  of  socialism  and  democracy  have  grown  immeasurably  through- 
out the  world,  and  capitalism  has  become  much  weaker.  The  mighty 
camp  of  socialism  with  its  population  of  over  900  million  is  growing 
and  gaining  in  strength.  Its  gigantic  internal  forces,  its  decisive 
advantages  over  capitalism,  are  being  increasingly  revealed  from  day 
to  day.  Socialism  has  a  great  power  of  attraction  for  the  workers, 
peasants,  and  intellectuals  of  all  countries.  The  ideas  of  socialism 
are  indeed  coming  to  dominate  the  minds  of  all  toiling  humanity. 

At  the  same  time  the  present  situation  offers  the  working  class  in  a 
number  of  capitalist  countries  a  real  opportunity  to  unite  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  under  its  leadership  and  to  secure 
the  transfer  of  the  basic  means  of  production  into  the  hands  of  the 
people.  The  Right,  wing  bourgeois  parties  and  their  governments 
are  suffering  bankruptcy  with  increasing  frequency.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  working  class,  by  rallying  around  itself  the  toiling 
peasantry,  the  intelligentsia,  all  patriotic  forces,  and  resolutely  re- 
pulsing the  opportunist  elements  who  are  incapable  of  giving  up  the 
policy  of  compromise  with  the  capitalists  and  landlords,  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  defeat  the  reactionary  forces  opposed  to  the  popular  interest, 
to  recapture  a  stable  majority  in  parliament,  and  transform  the 
latter  from  an  organ  of  bourgeois  democracy  into  a  genuine  instru- 
ment of  the  people's  will.  (Applause.)  In  such  an  event  this  institu- 
tion, traditional  in  many  highly  developed  capitalist  countries,  may 
become  an  organ  of  genuine  democracy,  democracy  for  the  working 
people. 

The  winning  of  a  stable  parliamentary  majority  backed  by  a  mass 
revolutionary  movement  of  the  proletariat  and  of  all  the  working  people 
could  create  for  the  working  class  of  a  number  of  capitalist  and  former 
colonial  countries  the  conditions  needed  to  secure  fundamental  social 
changes. 

In  the  countries  where  capitalism  is  still  strong  and  has  a  huge 
military  and  police  apparatus  at  its  disposal,  the  reactionary  forces 
will  of  course  inevitably  offer  serious  resistance.  There  the  transi- 
tion to  socialism  will  be  attended  by  a  sharp  class,  revolutionary 
struggle. 

Whatever  the  form  of  transition  to  socialism,  the  decisive  and 
indispensable  factor  is  the  political  leadership  of  the  working  class 
headed  by  its  vanguard.  Without  this  there  can  be  no  transition  to 
socialism. 
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It  must  be  strongly  emphasized  that  the  more  favourable  conditions 
for  the  victory  of  socialism  created  in  other  countries  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  socialism  has  won  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  is  winning  in  the 
People's  Democracies.  Its  victory  in  our  country  would  have  been 
impossible  had  Lenin  and  the  Bolshevik  Party  not  upheld  revolu- 
tionary Marxism  in  battle  against  the  reformists,  who  broke  with 
Marxism  and  took  the  path  of  opportunism. 

Such  are  the  considerations  which  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Party  considers  necessary  to  set  out  in  regard  to  the  forms  of  transition 
to  socialism  in  present-day  conditions. 

Next,  Khrushchev  attributed  to  Lenin  the  Soviet  emphasis  upon  heavy  industry. 
At  the  same  time,  he  carefully  neglected  to  state  that  .Stalin  had  always  agreed 
with  Lenin's  "priority."  Speaking  in  February  1956,  Khrushchev  therefore 
reversed  the  stand  which  he  had  taken  only  a  year  before. 

"Developing  Lenin's  directives,  J.  V.  Stalin  emphasized  that  to  retard  the  pace 
of  development  of  heavy  industry  'would  be  suicide,  would  be  to  undermine  our 
entire  industry,  including  light  industry.  It  would  mean  a  retreat  from  the 
slogan  of  industrializing  our  country,  it  would  mean  turning  our  country  into  an 
appendage  of  the  capitalist  economic  system.' 

"Under  Stalin's  leadership  the  Party  undeviatingly  applied  this  only  correct 
policy  of  comprehensive  development  of  heavy  industry.  It  is  consistently  pur- 
suing this  policy  at  present  and  will  continue  to  pursue  it  firmly."  5 

II.  The  Internal  Situation  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

Comrades,  the  internal  situation  in  the  U.  S.  S.  P.  during  the  period 
under  review  featured  a  steady  growth  of  all  branches  of  social  pro- 
duction, the  further  strengthening  of  the  Soviet  social  and  state 
system,  the  advancement  of  the  material  well-being  of  the  people, 
and  the  all-round  development  of  Soviet  culture. 

INDUSTRY   AND   TRANSPORT 

Guided  by  the  behests  of  the  great  Lenin,  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  always  worked  steadfastly  to  ensure  the 
priority  development  of  heavy  industry,  which  is  the  foundation  for 
the  growth  of  all  branches  of  socialist  economy,  the  raising  of  our 
country's  defence  potential,  and  the  improvement  of  the  well-being 
of  the  people. 

This  is  the  general  line  of  our  Party,  a  line  tried  and  tested  in  the 
course  of  the  entire  history  of  the  Soviet  state  and  corresponding  to 
the  vital  interests  of  the  people.  The  Communist  Party  will  also 
follow  this  general  line  with  all  firmness  and  consistency  in  the  future. 

In  order  not  to  frighten  non-Communist  countries  with  the  prospect  of  complete 
assimilation  into  the  culture  of  the  Great  Russian  majority,  Khrushchev  promised 
to  abide  by  Lenin's  program  for  nationalities  (sec.  A,  exhibit  No.  6).  By  a  not 
so  strange  coincidence,  Stalin  had  promised  to  do  the  very  same  thing  (sec.  B, 
exhibit  No.  35). 

THE    FURTHER    CONSOLIDATION    AND    DEVELOPMENT    OF     THE 
SOVIET    SOCIAL    AND    STATE    SYSTEM 

Far  from  erasing  national  differences  and  specific  features,  social- 
ism, on  the  contrary,  assures  the  all-round  development  and  pros- 
perity of  the  economy  and  culture  of  all  the  nations  and  nationalities. 

8  Pravda,  February  3, 1955,  p.  1. 
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It  is  our  duty,  therefore,  not  to  ignore  specific  features  and  differences, 
fcut  to  give  them  the  most  careful  consideration  in  ail  our  practical 
work  in  the  guidance  of  economic  and  cultural  development. 

Mention  should  here  be  made  of  some  comrades'  lack  of  clarity  in 
their  interpretation  of  the  national  question. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  Soviet  patriotism  and  inter- 
nationalism. It  is  important  that  there  shall  be  complete  clarity  on 
this  question,  not  alone  in  order  to  carry  out  the  national  policy  in  our 
country  correctly  as  Lenin  has  taught  us,  but  also  in  order  to  build 
correctly  our  relations  with  the  working  people  of  other  countries, 
including  those  of  the  whole  of  our  socialist  camp.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  comrades  who  believe  that  love  for  one's  country  runs 
counter  to  the  international  solidarity  of  the  working  people  and  so- 
cialist internationalism.  Such  an  interpretation  is  insulting  to  the 
national  sentiments  of  the  people,  in  no  way  helping  to  promote  co- 
operation between  the  socialist  nations,  and  the  development  of 
international  solidarity  between  the  working  people  of  all  countries. 

It  is  appropriate  to  recall  here  the  following  words  of  Vladimir 
Uyich  Lenin.  In  1914,  when  the  First  World  War  was  at  its  height, 
when  the  muddy  wave  of  chauvinism  and  bourgeois  nationalism  inun- 
dated the  European  countries,  when  our  Party  was  the  only  party 
which  kept  aloft  the  fighting  banner  of  proletarian  internationalism, 
Lenin,  the  leader  of  the  Party,  wrote:  "Is  the  sense  of  national  pride 
alien  to  us  class-conscious  Great-Russian  proletarians?  Of  course 
not!  We  love  our  language  and  our  country,  we  are  doing  our  utmost 
to  have  its  toiling  masses  (i.  e.,  nine-tenths  of  its  population)  become 
conscious  democrats  and  Socialists."     (Vol.  21,  p.  85.) 

The  organic  combination  of  Socialist  patriotism  and  internationalism 
is  the  ideological  basis  for  strengthening  the  fraternal  links  between 
the  socialist  nations.  Our  Farty  was  guided  by  this  in  the  past  and 
will  continue  so  to  be  guided  in  its  national  policy. 

Just  as  Stalin  had  done  at  previous  Bolshevik  Party  congresses,  so  also  did 
Khrushchev  now  assure  his  followers  that  the  party  would  be  made  even  more 
monolithic.  While  Stalin's  cult  of  the  individual  master  (vozhd)  was  condemned, 
his  "basically  sound"  strategy  of  consolidating  power  was  enthusiastically 
applauded. 

III.  The  Party 

Comrades,  the  Soviet  people  know  that  the  country's  immense 
achievements  are  due  to  the  correct  policy  of  our  Communist  Party, 
its  tireless  work  of  organization.  Devoted  service  to  the  people  has 
earned  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  high  prestige  not 
only  among  our  own  people,  but  also  in  the  international  communist 
and  workers'  movement,  among  the  masses  in  West  and  East.  Its 
policy  powerfully  influences  the  whole  course  of  world  events. 

1.  Consolidation  of  the  Communist  Party's  ranks  and  the 
strengthening  of  its  leading  role  in  the  Soviet  state 
As  of  February  1,  1956,  the  C.  P.  S.  U.  had  a  membership  of 
7,215,505,  of  whom  6,795,896  were  regular  members  and  419,609 
candidate  members.  That  is  nearly  treble  the  membership  at  the 
time  of  the  Eighteenth  Congress,  and  333,000  more  than  at  the  time 
of  the  Nineteenth  Congress.  In  the  period  under  review  the  Farty 
has  grown  still  stronger  organizationally  and  ideologically.  The 
Marxist -Leninist  training  of  its  members  has  improved  and  there  has 
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been  a  significant  development  of  Party  cadres — the  key  factor  in 
Party  and  government  leadership. 

The  Communist  Party  was  founded  and  built  up  by  Vladimir 
Ilyich  Lenin,  our  great  leader  and  teacher,  to  give  inspiration  and 
guidance  to  the  working  people  in  their  struggle  for  the  freedom  and 
happiness  of  the  people,  for  communism.  Lenin  vigorously  combated 
every  attempt  to  belittle  or  weaken  the  leading  role  of  the  Party  in 
the  Soviet  state.  The  Central  Committee  has  always  and  undevi- 
atingly  been  guided  by  Lenin's  teachings  on  the  Party.  And  we  can 
say  today  that  in  the  period  under  review  our  Party  has  played  a 
still  greater  role  in  the  affairs  of  state,  in  the  country's  entire  political, 
economic,  and  cultural  life. 

In  the  struggle  for  further  consolidation  of  the  Soviet  state,  for  a 
new  advance  of  the  socialist  economy  and  culture,  for  higher  living 
standards  of  the  working  people,  the  Party  has  vastly  extended  its 
ties  with  the  masses  and  has  formed  still  closer  bonds  of  kinship 
with  the  people. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  think  that  the  period  under  review 
was  for  our  Party  a  triumphal  march  under  clear  skies  and  over  a 
smooth  road.  Far  from  it.  We  have  had  big  victories,  but  also  some 
failures,  we  have  had  much  to  rejoice  in  and  grief  too.  But  the 
Party  was  not  carried  away  by  the  victories,  nor  dejected  by  the 
failures.  It  continues  to  advance  along  its  chosen  road  with  courage 
and  confidence.     {Prolonged  applause.) 

Shortly  after  the  Nineteenth  Congress,  death  took  Joseph  Vis- 
sarionovich  Stalin  from  our  ranks.  The  enemies  of  socialism  hoped 
there  would  be  confusion  in  the  Party's  ranks,  discord  among  its 
leadership,  hesitation  in  carrying  out  its  internal  and  foreign  policy. 
However,  their  hopes  came  to  nought.  The  Party  rallied  still  more 
closely  around  its  Central  Committee,  and  raised  still  higher  the 
ail-conquering  banner  of  Marxism-Leninism.  {Prolonged  applause.) 

The  imperialists  had  placed  special  hopes  on  their  old  agent,  Beria, 
who  had  perfidiously  wormed  his  way  into  leading  posts  in  the  Party 
and  Government.  The  Central  Committee  resolutely  put  an  end  to 
the  criminal  conspiracy  of  that  dangerous  enemy  and  his  accomplices. 
That  was  a  big  victory  for  the  Party,  a  victory  for  its  collective  leader- 
ship. 

The  destruction  of  this  gang  of  contemptible  traitors  helped  further 
to  strengthen  the  Party  and  successfully  solve  the  tasks  confronting 
the  country.  The  Party  has  become  still  more  monolithic.  Its 
ideological  and  organizational  unity  is  the  earnest  of  its  invincibility, 
for  no  enemies  and  no  difficulties  are  a  danger  to  it  when  it  is  united. 
It  can  cope  with  any  problem  when  it  acts  as  a  united  force  which 
knows  no  fear  in  battle,  does  not  hesitate  in  carrying  out  its  policy, 
and  does  not  give  way  to  difficulties.  Today  our  Party  is  united  as 
never  before,  it  is  closely  rallied  round  the  Central  Committee,  and 
is  confidently  leading  the  country  along  the  path  indicated  by  the 
great  Lenin.    {Loud  and  prolonged  applause.) 

The  Party's  unity  has  been  built  up  over  the  course  of  many  years 
and  decades;  it  grew  stronger  in  battle  with  a  host  of  enemies.  The 
Trotskyites,  Eukharinites,  bourgeois  nationalists,  and  other  malig- 
nant enemies  of  the  people,  the  men  who  would  restore  capitalism, 
tried  desperately  to  undermine  the  Party's  Leninist  unity  from  with- 
in— and  all  of  them  broke  their  necks. 

7811C0— 56 3 
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Underlying  tliis  unity  of  the  Communist  Party  and  its  leading  core 

are  the  moral  and  political  unity  of  the  whole  of  Soviet  society  and 

the  bedrock  principles  of  Marxism-Leninism.    People  join  our  Party 

not  for  personal  gain,  but  to  help  achieve  its  great  aim — communism. 

******* 

If  Party  unity  was  to  be  further  consolidated  and  Party  organiza- 
tions made  more  active,  it  was  necessary  to  re-establish  the  Party 
standards  worked  out  by  Lenin,  which  in  the  past  had  frequently  been 

violated.  # 

It  was  of  paramount  importance  to  re-establish  and  to  strengthen 
in  every  way  the  Leninist  principle  of  collective  leadership.  The 
Central  Committee  of  the  C.  P.  S.  U.  tried  to  set  an  example  in  this 
matter.  Everyone  can  see  how  much  the  role  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee as  the  collective  leader  of  our  Party  has  grown  in  recent  years. 
The  Fresidium  of  the  Central  Committee  began  to  function  regularly 
as  a  collective  body,  keeping  in  its  field  of  vision  all  major  questions 
concerning  the  life  of  the  Party  and  country  generally. 

The  Central  Committee  was  concerned  to  develop  the  creative 
activity  of  Party  members  and  the  people  at  large,  and  to  this  end  it 
took  steps  to  explain  widely  the  Marxist-Leninist  conception  of  the 
role  of  the  individual  in  history.  It  vigorously  condemned  the  cult  of 
the  individual  as  being  alien  to  the  spirit  of  Marxism-Leninism  and 
making  a  particular  leader  a  hero  and  miracle  worker.  At  the  same 
time  this  belittles  the  role  of  the  Party  and  the  masses,  and  tends  to 
reduce  their  creative  effort.  Currency  of  the  cult  of  the  individual 
tended  to  minimise  the  role  of  collective  leadership  in  the  Party,  and 
at  times  resulted  in  serious  drawbacks  in  our  work. 

In  the  words  of  our  Party  anthem,  the  "Internationale":  "We  want 
no  condescending  saviours  ...  We  must  ourselves  decide  our  duty, 
we  must  decide  and  do  it  well  .  .  ."  (Loud  applause.)  Reflected 
in  these  inspiring  words  is  the  correct,  Marxist,  understanding  of  the 
revoluntary  and  creative  role  of  the  masses,  the  role  of  the  collective. 
The  people,  led  by  the  Party  armed  with  the  Marxist  theory,  are  a 
great  and  invincible  force,  the  builders  of  a  new  life,  the  makers  of 
history.     (Prolonged  applause.) 

Lest  any  Communist  get  the  wrong  idea  that  Khrushchev  meant  to  weaken 
party  discipline  or  to  confine  Leninist  revolutionary  ardor  to  the  realm  of  mere 
ideas  (sec.  E,  exhibit  No.  24),  Khruschchev  carefully  spelled  out  the  harsh  facts 
of  life  It  is  unimportant  whether  Stalin  authored  the  History  of  the  CFb  U  (B) 
(sec.  B,  exhibit  No.  61).  What  is  significant  is  Khrushchev's  approval  of  this 
blueprint  for  world  conquest. 

3.  Questions  of  ideological  work 

Comrades,  the  Marxist-Leninist  education  of  Communists,  and  of 
the  people  generally,  and  the  creative  development  of  revolutionary 
theory  are  decisive  conditions  of  our  successful  advance  forward. 

In  the  period  under  review,  the  Central  Committee  adopted  a  num- 
ber of  measures  to  improve  work  in  the  sphere  of  ideology.  Publi- 
cation of  the  classics  of  Marxism-Leninism  considerably  increased. 
The  first  books  of  the  second  edition  of  a  30-voiume  collection  of  the 
writings  by  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels  have  come  out.  Follow- 
in^  the  completion  of  the  fourth  edition  of  a  35-voIume  collection  of 
the  works  of  V.  I.  Lenin,  a  new  edition  of  the  biography  of  the  great 
founder  and  leader  of  the  Communist  Party  and  the  Soviet  state  was 
published.     Study  of  the  works  of  the  founders  of  Marxism-Leninism 
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gives  us  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  laws  of  social  development, 
enables  us  to  envisage  the  future,  enhances  the  Soviet  people's  con- 
fidence in  the  triumph  of  communism,  and  promotes  the  cause  of 
communist  construction.  There  has  been  an  improvement  in  the 
study  by  Party  members  of  the  decisions  of  Party  congresses  and 
conferences  and  Central  Committee  Plenary  Meetings,  in  which  the 
home  and  foreign  policy  worked  out  by  the  Party  is  set  forth. 

An  important  landmark  in  the  ideological  life  of  the  Party  was  the 
publication  of  a  Marxist  text-book  of  political  economy.  It  has  been 
widely  circulated  both  in  our  country  and  abroad. 

Despite  this  progress  in  disseminating  knowledge  of  Marxism- 
Leninism,  the  position  in  respect  to  ideological  work  as  a  whole  is 
still  unsatisfactory.  The  main  shortcoming  at  present  is  that  it  is 
largely  divorced  from  the  practice  of  communist  construction. 

As  far  back  as  1920,  the  great  Lenin,  discussing  the  tasks  of  propa- 
ganda in  the  conditions  of  transition  to  peaceful  construction,  pointed 
out  that  "propaganda  of  the  old  type  tells,  giving  examples,  what 
communism  is.  But  this  old  propaganda  is  no  good,  for  we  must 
show  in  practice  how  to  build  socialism.  AH  propagands  must  be 
based  on  the  political  experience  gained  in  economic  development. 
This  is  our  most  important  task,  and  he  who  would  understand  it  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  word,  would  find  himself  left  behind  and  unable 
to  carry  on  propaganda  work  among  the  mass  of  peasants  and  workers. 
Our  main  policy  now  must  be  the  economic  upbuilding  of  the  state,  in 
order  to  bring  in  more  poods  of  grain,  to  mine  more  poods  of  coal,  to 
decide  how  best  to  use  these  poods  of  grain  and  coal.  .  .  It  is  on 
this  that  all  agitation  and  propaganda  must  be  based."  (Works, 
Vol.  31,  p.  346.) 

We  must  be  guided  by  these  wise  injunctions  of  Lenin  in  all  our 
activity.  While  combating  indifference  to  the  study  and  further 
development  of  Marxist  theory,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  dogmatists, 
divorced  from  life.  Revolutionary  theory  is  not  a  collection  of  petrified 
dogmas  and  formulae,  but  a  militant  guide  to  action  in  transforming 
the  world,  in  building  communism.  Marxism-Leninism  teaches  us 
that  a  theory  isolated  from  practice  is  dead,  and  practice  which  is  not 
illumined  by  revolutionary  theory  is  blind. 

Are  our  Party  workers,  and  primarily  those  engaged  in  ideological 
work,  acquainted  with  this  cardinal  precept?  Yes,  they  are.  Many 
have  even  learned  it  by  rote.  Yet.  wherever  we  turn  we  find  Party 
officials  who  try  to  conduct  ideological  work  in  the  abstract,  wholly 
unconnected  with  the  struggle  for  the  realization  of  the  practical 
tasks  of  communist  construction.  More,  such  people  level  charges 
of  vulgarization  and  utilitarianism  against  those  who  endeavour  to 
link  their  ideological  activities  with  everyday  practice,  claiming  that 
they  thereby  underrate  the  importance  of  theory. 

That  things  are  not  well  in  the  economic  science  either  is  evident 
from  the  fact  that  our  economists  have  not  produced  any  serious 
works  dealing  with  various  questions  of  Soviet  economy,  or  taken 
part  in  the  discussion  of  the  key  issues  of  industrial  and  agricultural 
development  at  conferences  sponsored  by  the  C.  C.  of  the  C.  P.  S.  U. 
This  indicates  that  our  institutes  of  economics  and  their  staffs  have 
to  a  considerable  extent  cut  themselves  off  from  the  practical  work 
of  communist  construction. 
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Communism,  Lenin  said,  springs  from  the  creative  labour  of  the 
millions  who  have  been  freed  from  the  fetters  of  capitalism  and  are 
building  a  new  life.  Not  all,  however,  have  grasped  this  truth.  There 
still  are  Party  members  who  think  that  having  delivered  a  lecture  on 
communism  they  have  fulfilled  their  duty  to  the  Party.  Certainly, 
we  must  never  cease  to  disseminate  Marxism-Leninism,  propagate 
the  theoretical  propositions  of  communist  construction,  but  we  cannot 
confine  ourselves  to  that.  Soviet  people  look  to  our  propagandists 
and  lecturers  also  for  practical  assistance,  thorough  explanation  of  the 
methods  applied  by  the  front-rank  workers,  sound  advice  on  how  this 
experience  can  be  applied  at  a  given  plant  or  collective  farm.  But 
to  do  so,  propagandists  and  lecturers  must  be  acquainted  not  only 
with  theoretical  principles,  but  also  with  concrete  economic  problems; 
they  must  not  speak  in  generalities,  but  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
question  under  discussion.    This  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

Now,  when  our  country  is  gradually  moving  on  from  socialism  to 
communism,  it  is  particularly  important  not  only  to  study  the  classics 
of  Marxism,  to  explain  the  theory  of  Marxism-Leninism,  but  to 
translate  theory  into  practice,  work  for  material  and  cultural  abun- 
dance, promote  the  growth  of  a  communist  mentality  in  our  citizens. 
He  who  thinks  that  communism  can  be  built  solely  through  prop- 
aganda, without  practical  day-to-day  effort  to  increase  production  and 
raise  the  well-being  of  the  working  people,  will  find  himself  slipping 
into  talmudism  and  dogmatism. 

An  end  must  be  put  to  the  pointless  political  phrasemongering 
which  Lenin  so  strongly  condemned  time  and  again.  What  the 
people  demand  of  our  executives  is  that  they  always  match  the  deed 
to  the  word.  If  a  Party  member  knows  how  to  make  resounding 
speeches  about  the  significance  of  Marxism-Leninism,  but  does  not 
help  people  carry  out  this  great  teaching  in  practice,  his  value  is  nil; 
he  will  not  enjoy  prestige  among  the  masses  or  win  their  confidence. 

gome  dogmatists  might  read  in  the  above  remarks  underestimation 
of  the  propaganda  of  Marxist-Leninist  theory.  There  is  no  need  to 
enter  into  polemics  with  these  dogmatists.  Guided  by  the  teachings 
of  Marxism-Leninism,  the  Soviet  people  have  built  socialism — an 
accomplishment  of  world-wide  historical  significance.  Basing  our- 
selves on  knowledge  of  the  objective  laws  of  social  development, 
and  constantly  studying  the  history  and  theory  of  Marxism-Leninism, 
we  must  make  full  use  of  the  advantages  of  the  socialist  system  in 
order  to  hasten  in  every  way  the  creation  of  a  powerful  material  and 
production  basis  for  communism,  and  multiply  the  material  and 
cultural  benefits  accruing  to  the  working  people.  The  Soviet  people 
expect  this  of  us,  and  we  must  live  up  to  their  expectations  without 
fail  and  within  the  briefest  possible  space  of  time. 

Now  as  always,  Marxism-Leninism  will  continue  to  light  the  way 
to  our  great  goal.  Only  one  thing  is  wanted — revolutionary  theory 
must  be  applied  creatively,  not  dogmatically,  it  must  be  developed 
further  in  the  process  of  the  practical  work  of  building  communism, 
on  the  basis  of  generalization  of  the  latest  historical  experience  and 
analysis  of  living  realities.  Regrettably,  however,  in  many  spheres 
this  important  work  is  still  lagging  very  much  behind. 

There  is  also  this:  Lenin  taught  us  that  at  different  periods  different 
aspects  of  Marxism  come  to  the  forefront.     Now,  when  our  society  is 
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working  (o  attain  higher  productivity  of  labour  and  accomplish  the 
country's  basis  economic  task,  the  economic  aspect  of  Marxist  theory, 
questions  of  practical  economics,  come  to  the  fore. 

Over  the  past  seventeen  years  our  propaganda  was  based  princi- 
pally on  the  History  of  the  C.  P.  S.  U.  (B.),  Short  Course.  In  the 
future,  too,  the  glorious  history  of  the  Party  must  serve  as  a  corner- 
stone of  our  work  of  education.  In  view  of  this,  it  is  necessary  to 
put  out  a  popular  Marxist  text-book  on  Party  history,  a  text-book 
based  on  historical  facts  and  giving  a  scientific  generalization  of  the 
epoch-making  struggle  waged  by  the  Party  for  communism  and 
bringing  the  story  up  to  the  present  day. 

Next,  Khrushchev  turned  to  the  question  to  which  Stalin  always  gave  the 
simple  explanation  of  capitalist  encirclement — namely,  just  why  has  Soviet 
socialism  not  yet  been  transformed  into  the  Communist  Utopia  promised  by 
Marx  and  Lenin?  Khrushchev  tried  to  get  around  this  problem  by  declaring 
that  Soviet  socialism  was  already  far  advanced  in  1936.  At  the  same  time,  he 
conceded  that,  while  the  Soviet  standard  of  living  was  inadequate,  emphasis 
upon  heavy  industry  must  continue  unabated. 

The  Central  Committee  found  it  necessary  to  correct  some  people 
who  introduced  confusion  in  certain  clear  issues  which  the  Party  had 
settled  long  before.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  of  building 
socialism  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  gradual  transition  to  communism. 
Here  some  people  employed  erroneous  formulations,  such  as  the  one 
that  we  have  laid  so  far  only  the  basis,  the  foundation,  of  socialism. 

Yet,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  by  the  time  the  new  Constitution 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  was  adopted  in  1936,  the  socialist  system  had 
triumphed  and  struck  firm  root  in  all  branches  of  the  national  economy. 
This  means  that  socialist  society  had  been  built  in  the  main  in  our 
country  already  by  then,  and  has  been  developing  on  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  socialist  relations  of  production  ever  since.  Hence,  to  claim 
that  we  have  laid  only  the  foundation  of  socialism  would  mislead 
Party  members  and  the  people  generally  on  so  crucial  a  question  as 
the  country's  prospect  for  the  future. 

We  encounter  another  extreme  in  the  treatment  of  the  question 
of  socialist  development.  For  we  also  have  leading  workers  who  inter- 
pret gradual  transition  from  socialism  to  communism  as  a  signal  for 
implementation  of  the  principles  of  communist  society  already  at  the 
present  stage.  Some  hotheads  decided  that  the  construction  of  social- 
ism had  already  been  completed  and  began  to  compile  a  detailed 
time-table  for  the  transition  to  communism.  On  the  basis  of  such 
Utopian  views  a  negligent  attitude  to  the  socialist  principle  of  material 
incentive  began  to  take  root.  There  were  proposals,  wholly  un- 
founded, that  we  accelerate  the  substitution  of  direct  products-ex- 
change for  Soviet  trade.  In  a  word,  smug  self-complacency  began 
to  spread.  And  there  were  wiseacres  who  conterposed  light  industry 
to  heavy  industry,  arguing  that  priority  for  heavy  industry  had  been 
essentia!  only  at  the  early  stages  of  Soviet  economic  development,  and 
that  the  only  job  now  was  to  force  the  pace  of  the  development  of  light 
industry. 

Understandably  enough,  the  Party  duly  rebuffed  these  attempts  to 
minimize  the  results  achieved  in  socialist  construction  and  corrected 
the  authors  of  these  extravagant  projects  and  the  pipe-dreamers  who, 
divorced  from  reality,  introduced  harmful  confusion  in  fundamental 
issues  of  socialist  economic  development. 
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Only  incorrigible  braggarts  can  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we 
still  have  not  outstripped  economically  the  most  highly  developed 
capitalist  countries,  that  our  production  level  is  still  insufficient  to 
ensure  a  well-to-do  life  to  all  members  of  society,  that  there  still  are 
many  shortcomings  and  poor  organization  in  the  economic  and 
cultural  fields. 

The  only  solution  offered  by  Khrushchev  consisted  of  a  demand  for  more  intense 
Marxist  vigilance  permeating  all  phases  of  Communist  life.  Stalin  always  gave 
the  very  same  kind  of  advise  (sec.  B,  exhibits  No.  40,  56,  63,  84).  With  alarm, 
Khrushchev  noted  how  some  comrades  took  the  "possibility  of  peaceful  coexist- 
ence" too  literally.  Here  he  reverted  to  the  Leninist  doctrine  that  concessions 
are  only  for  the  time  being  (sec.  B,  exhibit  No.  11).  When  an  army  is  hard 
pressed,  it  must  undertake  a  strategic  retreat.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  it 
intends  to  surrender. 

It  is  incumbent  on  Party  organizations  to  heighten  their  vigilance 
in  ideological  work,  strictly  safeguard  the  purity  of  Marxist  theory, 
wage  a  resolute  struggle  against  all  throwbacks  to  bourgeois  ideology, 
intensify  the  drive  against  the  survivals  of  capitalism  in  the  minds  of 
men  and  expose  their  carriers. 

In  this  connection,  we  cannot  pass  by  the  fact  that  some  people  are 
trying  to  apply  the  absolutely  correct  thesis  of  the  possibility  of  peace- 
ful co-existence  of  countries  with  different  social  and  political  systems 
to  the  ideological  sphere.  This  is  a  harmful  mistake.  It  does  not 
at  all  follow  from  the  fact  that  we  stand  for  peaceful  co-existence  and 
economic  competition  with  capitalism,  that  the  struggle  against  bour- 
geois ideology,  against  the  survivals  of  capitalism  in  the  minds  of 
men,  can  be  relaxed.  Our  task  is  tirelessly  to  expose  bourgeois 
ideology,  reveal  how  inimical  it  is  to  the  people,  show  up  its  reactionary 
nature. 

In  the  battle  which  our  Party  is  waging  against  the  moribund  ideas 
and  conceptions  of  the  old  world,  for  the  dissemination  and  affirma- 
tion of  communist  ideology,  a  major  role  belongs  to  the  press,  litera- 
ture, and  art.  While  noting  the  considerable  achievements  registered 
in  this  field,  it  must  nevertheless  be  said  that  our  literature  and  art 
still  lag  behind  life,  behind  Soviet  reality,  for  these  are  immeasurably 
richer  than  their  reflection  in  art  and  literature.  It  is  legitimate  to 
ask:  have  not  some  of  our  writers  and  art  workers  been  losing 
contact  with  life? 

Art  and  literature  in  our  country  can  and  should  take  first  place 
in  the  world  not  only  for  wealth  of  content,  but  also  for  artistic  power 
and  execution.  We  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to  pallid  works  bear- 
int  the  stamp  of  haste,  as  some  comrades  in  art  organizations,  editorial 
offices,  and  publishing  houses  are  doing.  Mediocrity  and  insincerity 
are  often  not  given  a  sufficient  rebuff,  and  this  is  detrimental  to  the 
development  of  art  and  the  artistic  education  of  the  people. 

We  can  note  some  progress  in  the  cinema.  More  films  are  now 
being  produced  than  before.  Yet,  in  their  drive  for  quantity,  cinema 
workers  often  are  less  discriminating  as  regards  the  ideological  and 
artistic  quality  of  pictures  and  turn  out  feeble,  superficial  productions 
dealing  with  petty  and  insignificant  phenomena.  This  practice  must 
be  ended,  remembering  that  the  cinema  is  a  powerful  instrument  of 
communist  education  of  the  working  people. 

The  Party  has  combated  and  will  continue  to  combat  untruthful 
depiction  of  Soviet  reality,  both  attempts  to  varnish  it  and  attempts  to 
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scoff  at  and  discredit  what  has  been  won  by  the  Soviet  people.  Crea- 
tive work  in  literature  and  art  must  be  permeated  with  the  spirit  of 
struggle  for  communism,  it  must  instill  buoyancy  and  firm  conviction 
in  people's  hearts  and  minds,  cultivate  a  socialist  mentality  and  a 
comradely  sense  of  duty.  Particular  attention  must  be  devoted  to 
enhancing  further  the  part  played  by  the  press  in  all  aspects  of  ideo- 
logical, political,  and  organizational  work. 

After  some  50,000  words  Khrushchev  concluded  with  a  passage  that  could  have 
been  copied  out  of  Hie  Program  of  the  Sixth  World  Congress.  By  coincidence. 
Stalin  was  responsible  for  thai  Program  (sec.  (',  exhibit  No.  11)."  In  his  dying 
years,  the  Georgian  vozhd  may  have  grown  cautious.  The  more  active  Khrush- 
chev, however,  promised  to  revive  Lenin's  drive  toward  world  communism  in  all 
its  pristine  vigor. 

Our  Party  is  full  of  creative  strength,  mighty  energy,  and  inflexible 
resolve  to  achieve  the  great  aim — the  building  of  communism.  In  all 
human  history  there  has  not  been,  nor  can  there  be,  a  loftier  and  nobler 
aim.  Communism  will  bring  about  the  fullest  development  of  all  the 
productive  forces  of  society;  it  will  be  a  social  system  where  all  the 
fountains  of  social  wealth  will  flow  freely,  where  every  individual  will 
work  with  enthusiasm  according  to  his  abilities  and  be  compensated 
for  his  labour  according  to  his  needs.  On  this  basis  the  prerequisites 
will  be  created  for  the  all-round  development  of  the  individual,  of  every 
member  of  the  communist  society.     {Prolonged  applause.) 

That  is  why  the  ideas  of  communism  possess  a  tremendous  mag- 
netic power  and  attract  ever  new  supporters.  There  is  nothing  more 
absurd  than  the  fiction  that  people  are  forced  to  take  the  path  of 
communism  under  pressure  from  without.  We  are  confident  that  the 
ideas  of  communism  will  triumph  and  no  "iron  curtains"  or  barriers 
erected  by  the  bourgeois  reactionaries  can  halt  their  spread  to  more 
and  more  millions.     {Loud  applause.) 

At  the  same  time  we  firmly  stand  for  peaceful  co-existence,  for 
economic  competition  between  socialism  and  capitalism;  we  follow  a 
consistent  policy  of  peace  and  friendship  among  nations. 

Our  Party  has  many  enemies  and  ill-wishers,  but  it  has  a  great 
many  more  tried  and  tested  friends  and  loyal  allies. 

Our  cause  is  invincible.  It  is  invincible  because,  together  with  the 
great  Soviet  people,  many  hundreds  of  millions  in  fraternal  People's 
China  and  in  all  the  other  People's  Democracies  are  carrying  it  for- 
ward. {Loud  applause.)  It  is  invincible  because  it  enjoys  the  ar- 
dent support  and  sympathy  of  peoples  and  countries  which  broke  out 
of  national  and  colonial  oppression.  It  is  invincible  because  it  is 
supported  by  the  working  people  of  the  whole  world.  No  one  can 
intimidate  us,  compel  us  to  withdraw  from  the  positions  we  occupy,  to 
renounce  the  defence  of  peace,  democrary,  and  socialism.  {Loud 
applause.) 

The  future  is  with  us,  for  we  are  confidently  marching  forward 
along  the  only  correct  path,  the  path  charted  for  us  by  our  teacher, 
the  great  Lenin.  {Loud  and  prolonged  applause.)  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  men  and  women,  inspired  by  the  ideas  of  a  just  social 
system,  the  ideas  of  democracy  and  socialism,  are  rallying  around  us 
and  our  friends. 

Under  the  banner  of  Marxism-Leninism,  which  is  transforming  the 
world,  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  will  lead  the  Soviet 
people  to  the  complete  triumph  of  communism.  {Loud  and  pro- 
longed applause  and  cheers.     All  rise.) 
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CONCLUSIONS 

What  remains  to  be  said  about  Khrushchev's  leading  report  to  the  20th  Congress 
of  the  CPSU?  If  it  still  represents  his  way  of  thinking,  the  United  States  and  the 
free  world  can  expect  more  serious  trouble  than  anything  contemplated  by 
Stalin  in  his  declining  years.9  Lenin  would  certainly  have  been  proud  of 
Khrushchev's  tactics  for  splitting  the  free  world.  Some  commentators  have 
observed  the  Kremlin  line  with  regard  to  the  West  has  notably  improved  since 
Burgess  and  Maclean  defected  to  the  Soviet  Union.  If  Khrushchev  consulted 
them  before  preparing  his  report  he  surely  did  not  suffer  from  inferior  advice. 

In  any  case,  Khrushchev's  insist ance  upon  return  to  the  full  rigor  of  Marxist- 
Leninist  doctrine  makes  the  reprinting  of  early  Communist  documents  all  the  more 
valuable  for  a  fuller  understanding  of  contemporary  Soviet  activity.  While 
hoping  for  the  best,  we  7nust  get  ready  for  the  worst.  Inadequate  defense  preparations 
would  be  tantamount,  not  only  to  our  own  national  suicide,  but  also  to  the 
extinction  of  the  free  world. 

e  See  the  editorial  in  Life,  March  3,  1956,  p.  44:  The  New  Communist  Line — More  Rational  for  Soviec 
Russia — And  More  Dangerous  for  the  West. 


PART  I 
GENERAL  INTRODUCTION 

Pursuant  fo  the  intelligeni  preparation  of  appropriate  legislation,  congressional 
investigating  committees  hold  hearings  with  regard  to  the  activities  of  specific 
individuals  and  organizations.  In  addition,  they  from  time  to  time  publish  doc- 
umentary proof  of  world  Communist  conspiracy.  Because  many  of  these  doru- 
ments  arc  available  only  in  the  largest  libraries,  this  committee  now  undertakes 
a  new  compilation  of  excerpts  from  the  mountainous  mass  of  official  Communlsl 
literature.1  It  is  hoped  that  this  compilation  will  provide  adequate  background 
material  to  the  serious  student  of  world  communism. 

The  present  committee  lacks  the  facilities  required  for  the  writing  of  a  com- 
prehensive history  of  the  world  Communist  conspiracy.  Fortunately,  many 
aspects  of  this  important  subject  have  been  covered  in  excellent  works  to  which 
this  report  will  refer  as  occasion  offers.  In  the  last  analysis,  official  Communist 
literature  is  itself  the  best  witness  against  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression.  i$y 
way  of  brief  introduction,  the  attention  of  the  serious  student  is  called  to  certain 
non-Communist  publications  which  are  obtainable  either  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office  or  from  private  publishing  houses.  Reference  is  first  made  to  a 
report  entitled,  Strategy  and  Tactics  of  World  Communism,  which  was  released  in 
1948  by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.2  Strategy  and  Tactics  contains 
a  lengthy,  critical  introduction  to  Communist  activities,  especially  in  the  field  of 
international  affairs.  Supplement  III  C  to  this  House  document  deals  with 
Communist  activities  in  China,  a  fact  which  greatly  enhances  its  value  at  the 
present  time. 

From  the  many  outstanding  anti-Communist  works  produced  by  private  pub- 
lishing houses,  several  passages  have  been  selected  for  reprinting  because  of  their 
exceptional  usefulness  to  the  student  of  world  communism.  It  is  understood  that 
this  committee  need  not  accept  all  the  various  political  opinions  expressed  by  the 
authors  of  any  book  from  which  it  quotes  or  to  which  it  makes  reference.  In  every 
case,  we  share  in  common  with  these  authors  a  determined  intention  to  expose  the 
greatest  menace  threatening  the  free  world  today.  When,  however,  an  author 
prefers  a  collect ivist.  though  nonviolent,  "solution"  to  the  problems  of  modern 
society,  we  cannot  but  disagree. 

STALIN'S  RUSSIA 

Such  is  the  case  with  the  first  work  from  which  we  quote.3  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Madame  Labin's  analytical  indictment  of  the  Soviet  regime  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  ever  written.  "  Her  book  also  abounds  in  hundreds  of  direct 
quotations  from  official  Communist  sources.  On  the  other  hand,  she  inclines 
toward  a  collectivist,  though  nonviolent,  solution  of  the  problems  of  modern 
society.  According  to  an  apparently  well-grounded  report,  she  is  now  preparing 
a  second  volume  on  this  subject.  We  sincerely  hope  that  her  forthcoming  pul  li- 
cation  will  take  a  more  realistic  approach  to  the  full  implications  of  nonviolent 
collectivism.  Such  an  approach  can  be  found  in  Ivor  Thomas'  Socialist  Tragedy, 
from  which  we  shall  shortly  quote. 

In  addition  to  recommending  a  careful  reading  of  Madame  Labin's  powerful 
work,  we  wish  to  reprint  two  especially  enlightening  passages.  The  first  is  taken 
from  the  foreword  by  Arthur  Koestler,  in  which  this  former  Communist  emphasizes 
the  value  of  studying  official  Communist  literature: 

A  former  comrade  of  my  Communist  days  asked  me  recently  with 
an  ironic  smiie  what  would  be  done  to  members  of  the  Communist 

'  A  comprehensive  list  of  the  hearings,  report-  and  other  publications  released  by  coe  ,conl, 

mittees,  both  on  the  House  and  Senate  sides,  can  be  found  in  pt.  IV  of  the  Internal  Sen    ty   Manx 
Cong.,  i  I    ess.,  S.  Doc.  No.  47,  May  1,  1953  (obtainable  from  the  Superintendent  ol  Documents  Oovern- 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C).  ,,.    ,  .  _    _, . 

280th  Con?.,  2d  sess.,  H.  Doc.  No.  619,  1948  (Government  Printing  On.ee,  Washington,  l>.  <  .). 

•Suzanne  I.abin,  Stalin's  Russia.  Translated  by  Edward  Fitzgerald  with  a  foreword  by  Arthur 
Koestler,  London,  V.  Gollancz,  1V50. 
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Party  if  I  had  my  say.  I  told  him  that  I  would  condemn  them  all  to 
one  year  of  forced  reading.  The  sentence  would  start  with  a  course 
in  Russian  to  enable  the  offender  to  read  Russian  newspapers  and 
listen  to  the  Soviet  radio.  He  would  have  to  read  Pravda,  Izvestia, 
and  Komsomol skay a  Pravda,  one  social-economic  magazine  and 
one  literary  magazine,  day  by  day,  column  by  column.  Then  the  col- 
lected speeches  of  the  leaders,  both  living  and  dead,  and  the  confes- 
sions of  the  dead  before  they  died ;  then  the  school  books,  a  selection 
of  average  magazine  short  stories  and  patriotic  poetry.  The  course 
would  be  confined  to  reading  matter  authorized  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, and  all  counter-revolutionary  literature  would  be  banned, 
including,  of  course,  all  newspapers,  periodicals  and  books  published 
in  the  capitalist  world.  It  is  my  conviction,  based  on  experience  at 
the  locus  in  quo,  that  before  the  year  was  over,  this  enforced  ex- 
posure of  and  to  Soviet  reality  would  act  as  a  complete  cure.  Evi- 
dence are  the  few  thousand  foreign  workers — mainly  Austrian  Schutz- 
bund  people  and  German  Communists — who  were  admitted  into 
Soviet  Russia.  Unfortunately,  their  sentence  did  not  come  to  an  end 
after  one  year  of  forced  reading  of  reality;  theirs  was  a  more  drastic 
fate. 

Suzanne  Labin's  book  would  be  included  in  this  re-educational 
curriculum.  According  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  the  author's  com- 
ments and  all  quotations  from  other  than  official  Soviet  sources  would 
have  to  be  eliminated.  But  even  in  this  mutilated  form  the  book 
would  have  its  effect.  The  facts  of  Soviet  reality  speak  for  them- 
selves and  constitute  such  an  overwhelming  indictment  of  the  regime 
that,  once  they  are  known,  comments  can  be  dispensed  with.4 

Turning  now  to  Madame  Labin's  own  preface,  we  find  her  making  a  distinction 
sometimes  overlooked  by  those  who  profess  to  being  scholars  in  the  field  of  world 
communism.  As  she  ably  explains,  one  need  not  be  a  neutralist  in  order  to  be 
objective.  Indeed,  a  "neutral"  attitude  toward  any  viciously  evil  thing  becomes 
only  a  confused  subjective  sympathy  for  that  thing.  Our  democratic  society 
still  cherishes  many  desirable  values  which  cannot  be  disregarded  under  the  pre- 
tense of  defending  scientific  "objectivity." 

PREFACE 

The  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  claims  that  under  its  auspices 
a  social  system  has  been  established  in  fact  such  as  previously  existed 
only  in  the  vain  dreams  of  social  reformers.  Its  opponents  declare, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  what  has  come  to  be  called  Stalinism  deceives 
the  world  about  its  real  nature,  and  that  one  day  the  present  wide- 
spread belief  in  Soviet  Socialism  will  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most 
fantastic  myths  which  misled  public  opinion  in  the  twentieth  century. 
But,  one  way  or  the  other,  for  all  those  who  are  disturbed  at  the  con- 
dition of  humanity  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  fascinating  object  of 
study  than  the  unique  experiment  which  is  proceeding  in  the  Soviet 
Union  with  200  millions  of  people  as  its  raw  material,  provoking,  as  it 
does,  debates  of  such  fundamental  importance. 

And  today  its  study  becomes  more  immediately  urgent  than  ever 
before  because  that  experiment  is  now  being  rapidly  extended  beyond 
its  original  limits.  In  consequence  of  its  brilliant  military  victories  in 
the  late  war,  the  Soviet  Union  is  no  longer  merely  a  practical  example 
in  a  theoretical  discussion  of  social  doctrines,  but  a  determining  force 

*  Ibid.,  p.  8. 
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which  affects  the  life  of  all  peoples  and  of  every  individual.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  annexed  territories  on  a  large  scale;  she  controls 
still  others;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  as  the  recent  ex- 
ample of  Czechoslovakia  shows,  that  if  she  gets  the  chance  she  will, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Communist  Parties,  which  are  entirely  de- 
voted to  her  cause,  overthrow  the  social  structures  of  many  other 
countries.  Now,  whilst  the  peoples  of  Europe  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  what  has  come  to  be  called 
bourgeois  democracy,  they  are  not  so  well,  or  not  at  all,  acquainted 
with  the  real  nature  of  the  Soviet  regime.  And  what  is  much  more 
important,  their  ignorance  on  that  score  is  rendered  dangerous  be- 
cause they  are  largely  unaware  of  it. 

The  present  book  sets  out  to  remedy  as  far  as  possible  what  has 
become  a  dangerous  lack  of  balance  in  the  information  available  for 
judging  the  two  systems.  Its  aim  is  to  reveal  the  true  character  of 
the  Soviet  regime  by  giving  the  reader  the  completest  possible  picture 
of  both  public  and  private  life  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  sought 
to  conduct  our  investigation  according  to  scientific  methods,  collect- 
ing documentary  and  other  evidence  on  the  widest  possible  scale  and 
taking  it  only  from  such  sources  as  appear  to  us  quite  reliable,  accom- 
panying them  where  possible  by  official  Soviet  statements,  and  pro- 
viding numerous  supporting  references.  In  order  that  our  investiga- 
tion may  largely  approximate  to  present-day  Russian  reality,  we  have 
illustrated  it  with  many  current  examples. 

Although  our  essential  aim  has  been  to  establish  the  facts,  it  proved 
impossible,  and  indeed  undesirable,  to  ignore  or  attempt  to  evade  the 
ideological  problems  urgently  implicit  in  them.  In  order  to  facilitate 
an  understanding  of  the  widely  varied  problems  and  interpretations 
raised  by  the  Soviet  experiment,  we  have  devoted  the  final  chapter  of 
this  book  to  an  imaginary  polemic  between  two  Socialists,  the  one 
democratic  the  other  authoritarian,  who  are  in  complete  disagreement 
concerning  the  significance  of  the  experiment. 

It  would  seem  that  some  sort  of  confusion  still  exists  in  the  minds 
of  many  people  concerning  the  terms  "objectivity"  and  "neutrality." 
Objectivity  is  a  quality  used  in  any  method  of  investigation  to  estab- 
lish the  truth  without  regard  to  consequences  and  without  respect  for 
any  preconceived  ideas  whatever.  Neutrality,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
an  attitude  deliberately  taken  up  by  an  interested  party  towards  the 
results  of  an  investigation  to  suit  his  own  convenience.  There  is  no 
conceivable  reason  why  the  truth  should  always  take  "the  golden 
mean,"  as  many  people  seem  to  think.  It  may  well  lie  at  one  ex- 
treme or  the  other.  The  aim  of  an  "objective"  study  is  to  find  just 
where  it  does  lie,  irrespective  of  consequences  or  prejudices. 

An  "objective"  chemist  is  the  one  who,  when  faced  with  a  disputed 
point,  does  not  rely  on  an  already  formulated  theory,  but  carries  out 
an  experiment  to  discover  the  truth  for  himself.  The  consequent 
precipitate  may  be  black  or  white — or  even  grey.  To  confuse  objec- 
tivity and  neutrality  would  be  very  much  like  insisting  that  our  experi- 
mental chemist  should  confine  himself  to  producing  grey  precipitates, 
and  never  demonstrating  either  a  black  or  white  result.  Now  we 
have  conducted  our  investigation  into  the  nature  of  Soviet  institutions 
with  the  most  scrupulous  objectivity,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to 
avoid  the  grave  criticism  which  arises  out  of  Russian  reality  at  almost 
every  step.     In  short,  we  are  objective,  but  not  neutral. 
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We  are  objective  in  our  investigation,  but  we  are  not  neutral  in 
face  of  its  results.  However,  where  we  have  expressed  judgments 
they  have  been  conditioned  only  by  those  criteria  of  liberty,  justice 
and  human  well-being  which  are  inseparable  from  any  civilized 
outlook.5 

HOW  RUSSIA  IS  RULED 

Merle  Fainsod's  Hoiv  Russia  Is  Ruled  is  the  next  work  to  which  attention  is 
called.6  Several  reasons  have  influenced  our  decision  to  quote  from  Fainsod's 
study  on  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Among  them  must  be  listed 
scholarship,  readability,  and  a  recent  date  of  publication.  In  the  following 
passage  from  chapter  7.  this  Harvard  scholar  analyzes  the  inherent  dishonesty 
which  is  imbedded  in  the  Soviet  interpretation  of  the  concept  of  democracy. 

Party  Organization,  Activities,  and  Problems 

An  analysis  of  Communist  Party  organization  must  carefully  dis- 
tinguish between  professed  principles  and  operative  practices.  The 
organizational  principles  which  Communism  avows  radiate  a  demo- 
cratic aura.  Democratic  centralism,  inner-Party  democracy,  and  the 
stress  on  criticism  and  self-criticism  carry  overtones  for  Western  ears 
which  conjure  up  libertarian  visions  of  free  discussion  and  the  inter- 
play of  competing  ideas.  In  borrowing  the  phraseology  of  liberal 
democracy.  Communism  pays  its  opponents  the  semantic  compliment 
of  recognizing  the  continuing  strength  of  the  tradition  which  they 
embody.  The  verbal  masquerade  which  Communism  adopts,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  permitted  to  obscure  the  dictatorial  essence  of 
its  organizational  philosophy. 

Democratic  centralism  in  theory  and  practice 

"Democratic  centralism"  is  advanced  as  "the  guiding  principle  of 
the  organizational  structure  of  the  Party."  It  is  defined  in  the  Party 
Rules  as  follows: 

a)  the  election  of  all  leading  Party  bodies,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest; 

b)  periodic  reports  of  the  Party  bodies  to  their  Party  organizations; 

c)  strict  Party  discipline  and  subordination  of  the  minority  to  the  majority; 

d)  the  absolutely  binding  character  of  the  decisions  of  higher  bodies  upon 
lower  bodies. 

Taken  at  face  value  and  read  through  uncritical  Western  eyes,  these 
tenets  seem  to  have  an  obvious  democratic  character.  The  power  of 
the  Party  leadership  seems  to  rest  on  elections  and  to  derive  from  the 
majority  will  of  the  Party  membership.  The  Party  leadership  pur- 
ports to  be  responsible  to  the  rank-and-file,  and  presumably  it  can 
be  replaced  when  it  no  longer  satisfies  the  aspirations  of  the  Party 
majority. 

The  hard  realities  are  in  striking  contrast.  In  the  slogan  "demo- 
cratic centralism,"  centralism  has  primary  significance.  Some  au- 
thority must,  of  course,  be  delegated  to  lower  Party  organs,  but  its 
exercise  must  be  consistent  with  the  wishes  of  the  high  command. 
The  position  of  the  top  Party  leadership  is  sacrosanct;  it  cannot  be 
subjected  to  challenge  or  criticism.  The  characteristic  mode  of 
selecting  Party  leaders  is  by  cooption  and  designation  from  above 
rather  than  by  elections  from  below.  Where  Party  elections  are 
preserved,  they  represent  formal  devices  for  registering  assent  rather 

llbid.,  pp.  11-12. 

c  Merle  Fainsod,  How  Russia  Is  Ruled,  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1953. 
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than  forums  of  free  choice.  Reports  are  rendered  by  Party  leaders 
to  the  mass  membership,  but  no  report  which  incorporates  policy 
decisions  of  the  leadership  can  be  rejected  or  criticized;  it  can  only 
be  enforced, 

The  attempt  to  define  "democratic  centralism"  in  terms  of  the 
"subordination  of  the  minority  to  the  majority"  is  meaningless.  In 
the  full-blown  development  of  Soviet  totalitarianism;  Party  factions 
are  prohibited,  and  competing  centers  of  power  are  outlawed.  The 
Party  leadership  tolerates  no  competitors.  Its  voice  is  the  voice  of 
the  entire  Party.  Its  claims  are  total,  and  it  demands  a  total  out- 
pouring of  loyalty  from  its  subordinates.  The  essence  of  "demo- 
cratic centralism"  is  contained  in  article  d  of  its  formal  definition: 
"The  absolutely  binding  character  of  the  decisions  of  higher  bodies 
upon  the  lower  bodies."  The  organizational  pattern  of  the  Communist 
Party  is  that  of  a  military  hierarchy  in  which  policy  directives  come 
from  the  centra!  command  and  the  obligation  of  the  subordinate  is  to 
carry  them  out. 

The  Communist  claim  that  the  organizational  practices  of  the  Party 
are  based  on  inner-Party  democracy  cannot  sustain  serious  scrutiny. 
The  Party  Rules  contain  a  number  of  references  to  "inner-Party 
democracy."  While  this  phrase  is  never  explicitly  defined,  the  Rules 
declare  that — 

the  free  and  businesslike  discussion  of  questions  of  Party  policy  in  individual 
organizations  or  in  the  Party  as  a  whole  is  the  inalienable  right  of  every  Party 
member  and  logically  follows  from  inner-Party  democracy.  Only  on  the  basis 
of  inner-Party  democracy  is  it  possible  to  develop  Bolshevik  self-criticism  and 
to  strengthen  Party  discipline,  which  must  be  conscious  and  not  mechanical 
.  .  .  .  But  wide  discussion  .  .  .  of  questions  of  Party  policy  must  be  so  organized 
as  to  prevent  its  leading  to  attempts  by  an  insignificant  minority  to  impose  its 
will  upon  the  majority  of  the  Party,  or  to  attempts  to  form  factional  groupings 
which  break  the  unity  of  the  Party,  attempts  at  splits  which  may  shake  the 
strength  and  firmness  of  the  socialist  system. 

As  this  somewhat  enigmatic  statement  makes  clear,  any  discussion 
which  takes  the  form  of  an  organized  challenge  of  the  policy  of  the 
Party  leadership  will  not  be  tolerated  The  pronouncements  of  the 
Party  command  are  beyond  criticism. 

What  then  is  the  scope  of  permissible  discussion?  Its  content  in 
practice  is  subject  to  definition  by  the  Party  rulers.  The  leadership 
may  open  up  certain  limited  areas  for  discussion  and  invite  suggestions 
from  lower  Party  organs  as  it  did  in  connection  with  the  revision  of  the 
Party  Rules  in  1939  and  1952.  It  may  permit  a  "free  and  businesslike 
discussion"  so  long  as  the  discussion  is  addressed  to  the  question  of 
how  the  policies  of  the  top  command  can  be  most  effectively  and 
efficiently  carried  out  and  involves  no  encroachment  on  the  decision- 
making power  of  the  leadership  itself.  "Inner-Party  democracy"  in 
the  Soviet  system  is  largely  a  creature  of  dictatorial  pleasure;  its 
frail  structure  lacks  any  other  base  of  support.  It  can  function  only 
as  long  as  it  takes  place  within  a  framework  of  total  submission  to  the 
dictates  of  the  Party  leadership;  no  means  are  provided  by  which 
the  Party  membership  nay  repudiate  its  leaders  or  record  its 
preference  for  policy  alternatives  which  the  high  command  does  not 
approve. 

Communist  insistence  on  the  existence  of  "inner-Party  democracy" 
is  frequently  buttressed  by  citing  the  wide  array  of  criticism  and  self- 
criticism  (samokritika)  which  fills  the  Party  press  and  is  expressed  at 
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Farty  conclaves  and  public  gatherings.  Less  frequently  stressed  are 
the  carefully  defined  limits  within  which  such  criticism  is  tolerated  or 
encouraged.  Criticism  cannot  be  directed  at  the  regime,  its  top  leader- 
ship, or  the  policies  which  they  espouse.  It  cannot  be  organized 
criticism  in  the  sense  of  representing  the  platform  of  a  dissident 
Party  faction.  It  must  be  "constructive"  criticism — that  is  to  say, 
criticism  which  is  acceptable  to  the  Party  command,  which  serves  a 
useful  purpose  in  supporting  its  authority,  and  which  contributes  to 
the  operational  efficiency  of  the  system  over  which  the  directing  elite 
of  the  Farty  presides. 

Typically,  criticism  and  self-criticism  are  directed  at  levels  of  the 
Party  and  governmental  hierarchy  below  the  top  ruling  group  and  take 
the  form  of  revelations  of  bureaucratic  inefficiency  or  venality,  of 
neglect  of  Party  duties  or  administrative  responsibilities,  of  deviation 
from  strict  Party  orthodoxy,  and  of  failure  to  make  flexible  adjustment 
to  a  changing  Party  line.  Frequently  they  assume  the  character  of  a 
campaign  which  gives  every  evidence  of  being  centrally  directed  and 
which  is  designed  to  concentrate  public  attention  on  the  elimination 
of  an  abuse  or  of  a  shift  in  policy  which  the  Party  leadership  is 
particularly  concerned  to  emphasize  at  a  given  moment. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Party  command,  the  institution  of 
criticism  and  self-criticism  serves  a  number  of  useful  purposes.  It 
operates  as  an  actual  or  potential  prod  to  the  inefficient,  venal,  or 
irresponsible  Party  or  governmental  administrator.  Controlled  crit- 
icism may  be  used  periodically  to  discipline  or  replace  local  Party 
leaders  who  are  ineffective,  who  demonstrate  independence  of  views, 
or  who  are  excessively  ambitious.  Criticism  in  such  circumstances 
discharges  an  important  function  in  ensuring  an  energetic  and  loyal 
Party  apparatus.  To  the  extent  that  denunciations  and  exposures 
are  encouraged  by  the  regime  and  complaints  are  freely  volunteered, 
the  leadership  is  also  provided  with  a  barometer  of  mass  discontent. 
By  opening  up  at  least  one  channel  for  the  ventilation  of  grievances, 
the  Party  leadership  provides  an  officially  approved  outlet  through 
which  the  vexations  and  tensions  which  accumulate  in  Soviet  society 
can  find  partial,  even  if  greatly  restricted,  expression.  At  the  same 
time,  the  leadership  protects  its  own  infallibility  by  providing  victims 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Party  and  governmental  hierarchy  on  whom 
popular  anger  and  frustration  can  be  vented.  By  diffusing  the  targets 
against  which  complaints  can  be  directed,  it  dissipates  the  expression 
of  resentment  and  prevents  criticism  from  becoming  an  organized 
challenge  to  the  regime  itself.  The  regulated  procedures  of  criticism 
and  self-criticism  are  the  Communist  substitute  for  free  discussion. 
They  constitute  a  form  of  mass  manipulation  rather  than  spontaneous 
and  creative  acts  of  mass  participation. 

The  operative  organizational  principles  of  Communist  Party  life  are 
saturated  in  elitism.  The  directing  Party  center  is  immune  from 
rank-and-file  control.  It  exercises  a  monopoly  of  Party  leadership, 
replenishing  its  own  ranks  by  cooption.  In  the  eyes  of  the  leader- 
ship, the  rank-and-file  member  is  essentially  an  agent  or  a  tool  rather 
than  an  independent  source  of  authority  in  his  own  right. 

The  prototype  of  the  ideal  Bolshevik  which  the  Party  leadership 
seeks  to  fashion  and  create  is  essentially  that  of  a  dedicated  subordi- 
nate who  identifies  himself  with  the  ruling  group  as  the  incarnation  of 
the  organizational  wisdom  of  the  Party.     The  stern  demands  which 
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the  Party  requires  its  members  to  meet  are  made  dramatically  mani- 
fest in  the  new  Party  Rules  adopted  at  the  Nineteenth  Party  Congress 
in  October  1952.  "It  is  the  duty  of  a  Party  member,"  state  the 
rules, 

a")  To  guard  the  unity  of  the  Party  in  every  way,  as  the  prime  condition  of  the 
Party's  strength  and  might: 

6)   to  be  an  active  fighter  for  the  fulfillment  of  Party  decisions  .  .  . 

c)  to  be  an  example  at  work,  to  master  the  technique  of  his  own  job,  con- 
stantly to  increase  his  working  skills,  and  in  every  way  to  guard  and  strengthen 
public  Socialist  property,  as  the  sacred  and  inviolable  basis  of  the  Soviet  order; 

d)  constantly  to  strengthen  contact  with  the  masses,  to  respond  promptly  to 
the  desires  and  needs  of  the  working  people,  and  to  explain  to  the  non-Party 
masses  the  meaning  of  Party  policy  and  decisions,  remembering  that  the  strength 
and  invincibility  of  our  Party  lies  in  its  close,  inseparable  ties  with  the  people; 

e)  to  work  at  increasing  his  own  political  awareness,  at  mastering  the  principles 
of  Marxism-Leninism; 

f)  to  observe  Party  and  state  discipline,  obligatory  for  all  Party  members 
alike   .  .  . 

g)  to  develop  self-criticism  and  criticism  from  below,  to  expose  and  to  seek  to 
eliminate  inadequacies  in  work  and  to  struggle  against  ostentatious  self-satis- 
faction and  complacency  in  work   .  .  . 

li)  to  report  to  leading  Party  bodies,  right  up  to  the  Party  Central  Committee, 
on  shortcomings  in  work,  regardless  of  the  persons  involved  .  .  . 

i)  to  be  truthful  and  honest  before  the  Party  and  never  permit  concealment  or 
distortion  of  truth  .  .  . 

j)  to  keep  Party  and  State  secrets  and  to  display  political  vigilance,  remem- 
bering that  the  vigilance  of  Communists  is  necessary  on  every  sector  and  in  all 
circumstances  .   .  . 

fc)  at  any  post  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Party,  to  carry  out  without  fail  the 
Party  directives  on  the  correct  selection  of  cadres  on  the  basis  of  their  political 
and  working  qualifications.  Violating  these  directives,  selecting  workers  on 
the  basis  of  friendship,  personal  loyalties,  local  ties,  or  kinship  is  incompatible 
with  Party  membership. 

What  is  striking  about  this  vision  of  the  dedicated  Bolshevik — this 
positive  hero  who  is  endlessly  propagated  in  Soviet  literature — is  its 
predominantly  instrumental  character.  In  theory,  the  model  Bol- 
shevik is  expected  to  be  a  responsible  individual  who  freely  follows 
the  Party  line  because  he  knows  that  it  embodies  the  "truth."  In 
practice,  his  "freedom"  consists  in  unquestioning  identification  with 
the  goals  proclaimed  by  the  Party  leadership  and  complete  subordi- 
nation to  its  directives.  While  the  motivational  patterns  which 
determine  Party  affiliation  are  complex  and  represent  varying  blends 
of  careerism  and  idealistic  dedication,  successful  adaptation  to  Party 
life  and  advancement  in  the  hierarchy  are  likely  to  be  facilitated  for 
those  who  feel  themselves  fully  integrated  with  the  views  of  the 
Party  leadership,  whose  personality  structures  do  not  require  ex- 
pression of  independent  political  views,  and  whose  satisfactions  are 
obtained  and  ambitions  realized  as  cogs  in  an  organization  whose 
ultimate  purposes  are  beyond  question.  The  operational  philosophy 
of  Communism  is  designed  to  breed  willing  robots  whose  "freedom" 
is  exercised  in  ingenious  and  energetic  efforts  to  discharge  the  tasks 
which  the  Party  leadership  assigns  to  them.7 

The  second  section  which  we  have  taken  from  Fainsod's  thorough  analysis 
describes  the  use  of  terror  as  a  fundamental  instrument  of  Soviet  totalitarian 
dictatorship.  In  the  remainder  of  chapter  13,  the  reader  will  find  a  brief,  but 
highly  informative,  history  of  the  Soviet  systems  of  secret  police  and  slave  labor — 
of  the  Cheka,  OGPU,  NKVD,  MVD,  Gulag  and  associated  vehicles  of  cruelty 
and  mass  murder. 

7  Vnd.,  pp.  180-184.  All  three  quotations  contained  in  thus  excerpt  were  translated  from  Pravda ,  October 
14,  iy52,  pp.  1,  2:  "The  Rules  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union." 
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Terror  as  a  System  of  Pouer 

Terror  is  the  linchpin  of  modern  totalitarianism.  What  dis- 
tinguishes twentieth-century  totalitarianism  from  earlier  patterns  of 
more  primitive  dictatorship  is  not  the  use  of  terror  and  a  secret  police 
as  instruments  of  control  but  rather  their  high  development  as  an 
organized  system  of  power.  With  the  emergence  of  totalitarianism, 
terror  has  become  elaborately  institutionalized,  has  developed  its 
own  bureaucratic  apparatus  and  specialized  professionalisms,  and 
has  spread  its  net  over  the  whole  range  of  society.  The  large-scale 
organizational  rationalization  of  the  totalitarian  terror  machine  in- 
troduces a  new  dimension  of  coldblooded  efficiency  and  calculated 
violence  in  comparison  with  which  even  the  Jacobin  terror  takes  on 
the  character  of  a  spontaneous  and  chaotic  Jacquerie. 

This  does  not  mean  that  terror  is  the  only  method  by  which  a 
totalitarian  regime  maintains  itself  in  power.  Loyalty  and  devotion 
must  also  be  elicited.  The  skillful  totalitarian  dictator  weaves  a 
complex  web  of  controls  in  which  indoctrination  and  incentives  have 
their  appointed  places.  Agitation  and  propaganda  may  rally  fanatic 
support,  and  appeals  to  self-interest  may  enlist  the  energies  of  the 
ambitious  and  bind  their  fortunes  to  the  regime.  When  discontent 
accumulates,  "loyalty"  to  the  regime  may  be  consolidated  by  pro- 
viding scapegoats  on  whom  frustrated  aggression  may  exhaust  itself. 
The  shrewd  totalitarian  dictatorship  may  go  further  and  permit 
ventilation  of  grievances  of  a  nonpolitical  and  nonorganized  character- 
It  may  even  institutionalize  such  expression  as  the  Soviet  dictator- 
ship does  when  it  sanctions  criticism  of  bureaucratic  malpractice  or 
inefficiency.  Such  criticism  may  play  a  constructive  role  in  strength- 
ening the  regime  since  it  accomplishes  the  triple  function  of  draining 
off  aggression  on  the  part  of  its  subjects,  prodding  the  bureaucracy 
to  improve  its  performance,  and  sustaining  the  illusion  that  the 
supreme  leadership  is  genuinely  concerned  about  popular  annoyances 
and  vexations. 

Yet  ultimately  the  totalitarian  dictator  must  depend  on  terror  to 
safeguard  his  monopoly  of  power.  Behind  the  totalitarian  fagade,  the 
instrument  of  terror  can  always  be  found,  ready  for  use  when  needed, 
operative,  above  all,  even  when  not  visible  by  the  mere  fact  that  it  is 
known  to  exist.  Because  the  totalitarian  regime  provides  no  legitimate 
channel  for  the  expression  of  political  dissent,  its  constant  concern  is 
to  prevent  or  eliminate  its  illegal  existence.  To  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, it  recruits  its  specialists  in  espionage  and  terror  and  uses  fear  as 
a  political  weapon.  The  secret  police  becomes  the  core  of  totalitarian 
power  an  omnipresent  and  pervasive  force  which  envelops  every  sector 
of  society  in  an  ominous  cloud  of  suspicion  and  insecurity.  The  task 
of  the  secret  police  is  to  serve  as  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  dictatorship, 
as  well  as  its  sword.  It  must  not  only  hear  what  people  say ;  it  must 
also  be  prepared  to  diagnose  their  souls  and  plumb  their  innermost 
thoughts.  It  must  transform  every  citizen  into  a  potential  watchdog 
and  informer  to  check  and  report  on  his  friends  and  neighbors.  It 
must  sow  distrust,  for  distrust  will  discourage  organization  and  revolt. 

The  defense  of  terror 

The  practice  of  totalitarian  terror  generates  its  own  underlying 
theoretical  justifications.  The  role  of  terror  in  Communist  ideology 
furnishes  a  prime  example.    Violence  is  accepted  as  implicit  in  the 
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class  struggle.  As  Lenin  said  in  defending  the  dissolution  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  "Violence  when  it  is  committed  by  the  toiling 
and  exploited  masses  is  the  kind  of  violence  of  which  we  approve." 
This  instrumental  attitude  toward  violence  prepares  the  way  for  its 
sanctification  when  employed  by  the  Party  in  the  name  of  the  working 
class  and  by  the  Party  leadership  in  the  name  of  the  Party. 

The  rationalization  of  terror  embraces  two  central  propositions. 
The  first  emphasizes  the  safety  of  the  Revolution  as  the  supreme  law. 
In  the  words  of  Lenin,  "The  Soviet  Republic  is  a  fortress  besieged 
by  world  capital  .  .  .  From  this  follows  our  right  and  our  duty  to 
mobilize  the  whole  population  to  a  man  for  the  war."  The  second 
emphasizes  the  intransigence  of  the  enemies  of  the  Revolution,  the 
necessity  of  crushing  them  completely  if  the  Revolution  itself  is  not 
to  be  destroyed.     "What  is  the  'nutritive  medium,'  "  asks  Lenin — 

which  engenders  counterrevolutionary  enterprises,  outbreaks,  conspiracies,  and 
so  forth?  ...  It  is  the  medium  of  the  bourgeoisie,  of  the  bourgeois  intelli- 
gentsia, of  the  kulaks  in  the  countryside,  and,  everywhere,  of  the  "non-Party" 
public,  as  well  as  of  the  Socialist-Revolutionaries  and  the  Mensheviks.  We  must 
treble  our  watch  over  this  medium,  we  must  multiply  it  tenfold.  We  must 
multiply  our  vigilance,  because  counterrevolutionary  attempts  from  this  quarter 
are  absolutely  inevitable,  precisely  at  the  present  moment  and  in  the  near  future. 

In  essence,  Stalin's  defense  of  terror,  delivered  in  an  interview  with 
a  visiting  Foreign  Workers'  Delegation  on  November  5,  1927,  covers 
much  the  same  ground,  though  with  notably  less  frankness. 

The  GPU  or  Cheka  is  a  punitive  organ  of  the  Soviet  government.  It  is  more 
or  less  analogous  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  which  was  formed  during  the 
Great  French  Revolution  ...  It  is  something  in  the  nature  of  a  military- 
political  tribunal  set  up  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  revolution 
from  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  counterrevolutionary  bourgeoisie  and  their 
agents  .  .  . 

People  advocate  a  maximum  of  leniency;  they  advise  the  dissolution  of  the 
GPU  .  .  .  But  can  anyone  guarantee  that  the  capitalists  of  all  countries  will 
abandon  the  idea  of  organizing  and  financing  counterrevolutionary  groups  of 
plotters,  terrorists,  incendiaries,  and  bomb-throwers  after  the  liquidation  of  the 
GPU  .  .  .? 

.  .  .  We  are  a  country  surrounded  by  capitalist  states.  The  internal  enemies 
of  our  revolution  are  the  agents  of  the  capitalists  of  all  countries  ...  In  fighting 
against  the  enemies  at  home,  we  fight  the  counterrevolutionary  elements  of  all 
countries  .  .  . 

No,  comrades,  we  do  not  wish  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  Parisian  Com- 
munards. The  GPU  is  necessary  for  the  Revolution  and  will  continue  to  exist 
to  the  terror  of  the  enemies  of  the  proletariat. 

The  real  significance  of  Stalin's  theory  of  Soviet  terror  did  not 
become  fully  manifest  until  the  period  of  the  Great  Purge  in  the 
thirties.  The  liquidation  of  the  Old  Bolsheviks  made  it  altogether 
clear  that  the  salient  role  of  terror  in  Stalinist  ideology  was  to  serve 
as  a  bulwark  of  defense  for  his  own  monopoly  of  Party  leadership. 
Since  this  involved  establishing  a  regime  of  terror  within  the  Party, 
Stalin  was  faced  with  the  problem  of  reconciling  his  innovation  with 
the  traditional  notion  that  terror  was  reserved  for  the  class  enemy. 
The  problem  was  neatly  and  ruthlessly  solved  by  identifying  any  form 
of  opposition  to  Stalin  with  counterrevolution  and  foreign  espionage. 
The  formula  of  capitalist  encirclement  proved  elastic  enough  to 
embrace  the  enemy  inside  the  Party  as  well  as  the  enemy  outside. 
Stalin  put  it  as  follows: 

_  It  should  be  remembered  and  never  forgotten  that  as  long  as  capitalist  en- 
circlement exists  there   will  be  wreckers,   diversionists,  spies,  terrorists,  sent 
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behind  the  frontiers  of  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  intelligence  services  of  foreign 
states  .  .  . 

It  should  be  explained  to  our  Party  Comrades  that  the  Trotskyites,  who  repre- 
sent the  active  elements  in  the  diversionist,  wrecking,  and  espionage  work  of  the 
foreign  intelligence  services  .  .  .  have  already  long  ceased  to  serve  any  idea 
compatible  with  the  interests  of  the  working  class,  that  they  have  turned  into  a 
gang  of  wreckers,  diversionists,  spies,  assassins,  without  principles  and  ideas, 
working  for  the  foreign  intelligence  services. 

It  should  be  explained  that  in  the  struggle  against  contemporary  Trotskyism, 
not  the  old  methods,  the  methods  of  discussion,  must  be  used,  but  new  methods, 
methods  for  smashing  and  uprooting  it. 

After  the  Great  Purge,  Stalin  again  faced  the  problem  of  reconciling 
the  retention  of  these  strong-arm  methods  with  the  claim  that  antago- 
nistic classes  had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  his  report 
to  the  Eighteenth  Party  Congress  in  1939,  Stalin  addressed  himself 
to  the  issue,  "It  is  sometimes  asked:  'We  have  abolished  the  ex- 
ploiting classes;  there  are  no  longer  any  hostile  classes  in  the  country; 
there  is  nobody  to  suppress;  hence  there  is  no  more  need  for  the 
state;  it  must  die  away — Why  then  do  we  not  help  our  socialist  state 
to  die  away?  ...  Is  it  not  time  we  relegated  the  state  to  the 
museum  of  antiquities?"  Again  Stalin  rested  his  case  for  the  reten- 
tion of  the  terror  apparatus  on  the  allegation  of  capitalist  encircle- 
ment: 

These  questions  not  only  betray  an  underestimation  of  the  capitalist  encircle- 
ment, but  also  an  underestimation  of  the  role  and  significance  of  the  bourgeois 
states  and  their  organs,  which  send  spies,  assassins  and  wreckers  into  our  country 
and  are  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  attack  it  by  armed  force.  They 
likewise  betray  an  underestimation  of  the  role  and  significance  of  our  socialist 
state  and  of  its  military,  punitive  and  intelligence  organs,  which  are  essential  for 
the  defense  of  the  socialist  land  from  foreign  attack. 

Writing  in  1950,  after  a  considerable  expsnsion  of  Soviet  power  as  a 
result  of  World  War  II,  Stalin  remained  committed  to  "the  conclusion 
that  in  the  face  of  capitalist  encirclement,  when  the  victory  of  the 
socialist  revolution  has  taken  place  in  one  country  alone  while  capital- 
ism continues  to  dominate  in  all  other  countries,  the  country  where 
the  revolution  has  triumphed  must  not  weaken  but  must  strengthen 
in  every  way  its  state,  state  organs,  intelligence  agencies,  and  army 
if  it  does  not  want  to  be  destroyed  by  capitalist  encirclement." 
Behind  these  rationalizations  was  the  crystallization  of  a  system  of 
government  in  which  terror  had  become  the  essential  ingredient. 
Defended  originally  as  an  expression  of  the  class  interests  of  the 
proletariat,  its  edge  was  first  turned  against  all  opponents  of  Com- 
munist ascendancy  and  finally  against  any  appearance  of  challenge  to 
the  domination  of  the  ruling  clique. 8 

In  the  concluding  paragraphs  to  his  study  of  Soviet  rule,  Fainsod  repeats  what 
others  before  him  have  accurately  observed.  Soviet  Russia  is  today  the  world's 
greatest  problem  solely  because  the  intentions  of  the  Kremlin  masters  are  enor- 
mously evil. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Soviet  regime  could  greatly  broaden 
its  popularity  by  slowing  the  tempo  of  industrialization  and  militariza- 
tion, by  devoting  a  larger  part  of  its  resources  to  the  production  of 
consumer  goods,  by  abandoning  collectivization  of  the  peasantry,  by 
imposing  legal  restraints  on  the  secret  police,  and  by  stabilizing  the 
position  of  its  bureaucratic  elites.    There  are  forces  in  Soviet  society 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  354-357.  Committee  note:  Fainsod  references  to  original  Russian  sources  have  been  omitted 
For  a  more  recent  analysis  of  the  Soviet  use  of  terror,  see  Zbigniew  K.  Brzczinski,  The  Permanent  Purge: 
Politics  in  Soviet  Totalitarianism,  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1956. 
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which  would  warmly  support  such  an  evolution.  The  yearning  for 
peace,  security,  and  a  rise  in  living  standards  is  widespread  among 
Soviet  citizens.  Substantial  elements  in  the  officer  corps  and  the 
managerial,  technical,  and  scientific  intelligentsia  would  no  doubt 
welcome  liberation  from  police  and  Party  controls;  their  aspirations 
center  on  achieving  greater  independence  in  performing  their  func- 
tions. With  industrialization,  the  role  of  this  sector  of  the  elite  has 
become  increasingly  significant.  The  imperatives  of  professional 
competence  and  solidarity  drive  toward  the  pluralization  of  functional 
authority. 

But  there  are  also  important  countervailing  considerations.  Stalin's 
successors  are  his  best  pupils,  and  they  have  risen  to  power  by  prac- 
ticing the  arts  which  he  taught  them.  Their  careers  have  been  de- 
voted to  forging  the  weapons  of  totalitarianism,  and  the  system  with 
which  they  have  identified  themselves  maintains  its  own  dynamic 
momentum.  The  secret  police  and  the  Party  apparatus,  on  which 
the  regime  depends  to  sustain  its  authority,  have  a  vested  interest 
in  the  perpetuation  of  their  privileges  and  perquisites.  The  institu- 
tional pressures  which  they  generate  operate  to  preserve  and  con- 
solidate the  dictatorship.  As  long  as  the  Kremlin  leaders  continue 
to  see  their  future  in  terms  of  industrial  and  military  might,  they  will 
probably  persist  in  relying  on  totalitarian  instruments  to  force  the 
pace  of  industrialization.  Those  who  possess  absolute  power  do  not 
part  with  it  willingly.  The  governing  formula  of  Soviet  totalitarianism 
rests  on  a  moving  equilibrium  of  alternating  phases  of  repression  and 
relaxation,  but  its  essential  contours  remain  unchanged.  The  totali- 
tarian regime  does  not  shed  its  police-state  characteristics;  it  dies 
when  power  is  wrenched  from  its  hands.9 

A  CENTURY  OF  CONFLICT 

From  our  next  selection,  we  learn  much  about  the  superb  mastery  of  "cold" 
warfare  which  Lenin  bequeathed  to  his  disciples.10  As  the  reprinted  passages 
make  clear,  the  Communist  masters  do  not  think  of  peace  in  the  same  way  that 
freedom-loving  nations  do.  Instead,  they  regard  it  merely  as  a  different  phase  in 
their  relentless  struggle  toward  world  domination.  In  his  analysis  of  certain 
weaknesses  in  the  Soviet  scheme  of  perpetual  war,  Possony,  who  is  professor  of 
international  politics  at  Georgetown  University,  adds  some  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  free  world.  Taken  in  its  entirety,  Possony's  work  constitutes  one  of 
the  greatest  critiques  ever  written  of  the  concept  of  world  revolution  from  Marx 
to  Malenkov. 

Clausewitz,  Communist  Mentor 

Sometime  between  1913  and  1915,  Lenin  studied  the  works  of  Karl 
von  Clausewitz,  the  foremost  theoretician  of  war.  It  is  not  entirely 
certain  whether  this  study  was  provoked  by  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  I  or  was  undertaken  earlier,  but  it  is  certain  that  Lenin  was  in- 
fluenced greatly  by  Clausewitz.  To  simplify:  Marx  gave  Lenin  a 
doctrine  of  intelligence,  a  method  of  analyzing  political  situations. 
Clausewitz  taught  the  bolsheviks  the  secret  of  operations. 

Lenin  valued  Clausewitz  so  highly  that  when  he  went  into  hiding 
after  the  July  uprising  of  1917  he  took  with  him  two  books — Marx's 
The  Civil  War  in  France  and  Clausewitz's   On  War.51     The  first 

'  Ibid.,  p.  500. 

•°  Stefan  T.  Possony ,  A  Century  of  Conflict:  Communist  Techniques  of  World  Revolution,  Chicago,  Eegncry, 
1953. 

61  Frank  Jellinek,  The  Paris  Commune  of  1871,  London,  V.  Gollancz,  1937. 
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taught  Lenin  what  to  do  with  power;  Clausewitz  showed  him  how  to 
conquer  power. 

Lenin's  ideas  on  Clausewitz  were  never  put  down  in  a  systematic 
fashion,  but  he  left  voluminous  annotated  extracts  from  Clausewitz's 
classic  52  which  illuminate  the  train  of  this  thinking. 

The  greatest  emphasis  was  laid  on  the  connection  between  war 
and  politics,  and  specifically  on  the  allegedly  "dialectic  rule,"  enun- 
ciated by  Clausewitz,  that  war  is  the  continuation  of  politics  by  other 
means.  Lenin's  notes  emphasize  that  war  is  not  only  a  political  act 
but  the  ultimate  instrument  of  politics,  Lenin  learned  that 
political  and  military  tactics  are  closely  related  to  each  other.  War  is 
simply  politics  in  which  the  saber  has  been  exchanged  for  the  pen. 

Lenin  extracted  statements  to  the  effect  that,  in  addition  to  the 
hostile  military  force  and  his  territory,  the  will  of  the  enemy  is  the 
principal  objective  of  war.  A  convinced  "materialist,"  he  jotted 
down  many  remarks  on  morale,  leadership,  hatred  in  war,  courage, 
prudence,  cowardice,  tenacity,  and  other  "spiritual"  factors. 

Lenin  devoted  some  attention  to  Clausewitz's  discussion  of  the 
relationship  of  forces  and  adopted  the  idea  that  the  defeated  country 
must  put  its  hope  in  moral  superiority  and  courage.  He  added:  "The 
right  to  insurrection  of  the  defeated." 

Clausewitz's  statement  that  the  conqueror  always  pretends  te  be 
peace  loving  because  he  would  like  to  attain  his  objectives  in  a  blood- 
less fashion  and  that,  therefore,  aggression  must  be  presented  as  a 
defensive  reaction  of  the  attacking  nation  was  considered  by  Lenin 
to  be  a  good  idea.  So  it  is:  This  idea  still  is  at  the  bottom  of  com- 
munist pacifist  propaganda. 

Clausewitz  wrote  a  strong  criticism  of  the  eighteenth-century  idea, 
originated  by  Lloyd,  a  prominent  military  writer  of  his  time,  that 
there  are  "keys"  to  a  country.  He  took  pains  to  point  out  that  geo- 
graphic position  is  not  quite  as  important  as  is  usually  thought.  How- 
ever. Clausewitz  stressed  that  there  is  one  key  to  every  country,  the 
enemy  army.  Lenin  commented:  "clever  and  intelligent."  Accord- 
ing to  another  definition  the  key  is  that  element  "without  the  posses- 
sion of  which  we  may  not  dare  to  force  our  way  into  a  country."  It 
is  probable  that  the  communist  doctrine  of  the  life  force,  which  will 
be  discussed  later,  had  its  origin  in  Clausewitz's  chapter  on  the  "Key 
of  the  Country."  53 

Clausewitz  discussed  the  differences  between  the  offensive  and 
defensive,  and  he  underscored  that  an  offensive  often  requires  sub- 
sidiary defensive  action  and  vice  versa.  Lenin  found  in  this  discus- 
sion an  excellent  example  of  dialectics.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  the 
source  of  the  communist  infatuation  with  "active  defense  "  M 

Another  example  of  dialectics  was  found  by  Lenin  in  Clausewitz's 
discussion  of  the  gradations  of  war.  Clausewitz  asserted  that  there 
is  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  war.  It  is  probably  from  this 
remark  that  communist  theories  of  cold,  limited,  civil,  national  and 
revolutionary  wars  originally  were  derived.  Lenin  also  accepted 
Clausewitz's  idea  that  there  are  wars  which  have  the  only  objective 
of  menacing  the  opponent  and  supporting  diplomatic  negotiations: 
bloodless  wars. 

(s .  .  .  Leninsky  Sbornit:  (Moscow,  1931').  XII,  3S9-452.     rCommiitee  note:  Russian  title  omitted.] 
18  Karl  von  Clausewitz,  On  1!  nr  (New  York.  Modern  Library.  194.";),  Book  VI,  Chap.  23,  pp.  432-35. 
M  Leninsky  Sbornik,  op.  cit.,  p.  418.     Modern  proponents  o»  the  theory  of  games  will  be  interested 
to  learn  that  Lenin  wrote  down  this  equation,  "war  equals  game"  (voina  =  igra). 
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Lenin  showed  interest  in  Clausewitz's  sociology  of  war.  Each  his- 
torical epoch  has  its  own  type  of  war.  The  social  and  political  struc- 
ture of  a  nation  must  be  considered  if  its  military  art  is  to  be  under- 
stood. The  enthusiasm  of  the  people  and  the  participation  of  the 
entire  nation  are  factors  of  great  importance.  For  example,  the  mili- 
tary successes  of  the  French  Revolution  were  ascribed  by  Clausewitz 
to  the  awakening  by  revolution  of  new  social  forces.     Lenin  agreed. 

In  1920,  Lenin  amplified  on  this  idea:  "In  the  last  analysis  victory 
in  war  depends  on  the  morale  of  the  masses  which  are  shedding  their 
blood  on  the  battlefield.  The  conviction  of  fighting  a  just  war  and 
the  willingness  to  give  one's  own  life  for  one's  brothers,  therein  lies 
the  morale  of  the  soldier.  This  is  his  readiness  to  bring  enormous 
sacrifices.  The  tsarist  generals  stated  that  the  men  of  the  Red  army 
were  able  to  endure  things  which  the  tsarist  soldiers  never  could  have 
withstood."  This  statement  was  reproduced  in  Pravda  on  February 
1,  1942. 

According  to  Lenin,  the  most  important  chapter  in  Clausewitz  is 
the  one  entitled  "War  as  an  Instrument  of  Politics."55  Lenin  re- 
marked: "War  is  part  of  a  whole.  The  whole  is  politics."513  But 
what  is  politics?  Clausewitz  defined  it  as  the  objective  interests  of 
the  government  and  of  the  citizens  as  modified  by  ambitions,  personal 
interests,  and  vanities.  Clausewitz  also  described  politics  as  the 
representation  of  all  the  interests  of  the  society  as  a  whole.  In  these 
arguments  Lenin  found  many  similarities  with  Marx. 

When  Lenin's  notes  were  published  in  1931,  the  editor,  A.  Rubnov, 
appended  a  few  interesting  remarks.  For  example,  he  stated  that 
war  cannot  be  reduced  to  a  short  shock.  Because  the  military  means 
cannot  all  be  put  into  operation  at  once,  wars  must  be  conducted  by 
successive  action.  The  military  art  should  not  only  consider  weapons 
but  also  the  means  of  their  skillful  employment.  According  to 
Clausewitz,  Bubnov  said,  it  is  in  no  way  impossible  to  fight  a  war  with 
a  weaker  army.  On  the  contrary,  war  is  possible  with  any  given 
relationship  of  strength.  The  inhabitants  of  a  country,  even  when 
deprived  of  their  weapons  and  of  the  possibility  of  revolting,  have  an 
influence  on  military  events  by  their  attitude  and  by  the  way  in  which 
they  can  serve  as  a  free  force.  Hence,  while  defeat  often  has  purely 
military  causes,  it  is  more  usually  the  result  of  weak  or  deficient 
policies.  This,  of  course,  is  quite  true :  improper  military  preparation 
almost  always  is  the  outcome  of  political  and  not  military  decisions. 

Clausewitz  is  no  longer  considered  the  military  prophet  of  the  com- 
munists. However,  soviet  military  writers  have  produced  only  one 
really  important  criticism  of  the  old  Prussian.  They  objected  to  his 
idea  that  the  offensive  is  the  weaker  form  of  war.  Clausewitz 
arrived  at  this  conclusion  because  he  assumed  a  conflict  between 
socially  homogeneous  belligerents.  Soviet  military  science,  however, 
is  based  on  the  idea  that  conflict  is  likely  to  take  place  between 
socially  heterogeneous  nations.  In  addition  to  the  pure  arithmetics 
of  material  and  man-power  strength,  social  and  political  factors  must 
be  taken  into  account.  In  a  war  between  two  bourgeois  societies  the 
offensive  may  be  the  weaker  form  of  war  but  not  in  a  war  between  a 
bourgeois  and  a  proletarian  society.  The  society  which  suffers  less 
from  class  conflict  has  a  greater  capability  to  fight  war  offensively. 

«  Clausewitz,  op.  cit.  Eook  VUI,  Chapt.  G-b. 
'•  Ibid.,  p.  444, 
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It  would  follow  that  the  communists  believe  they  can  wage  offensive 
warfare  more  readily  than  their  opponents. 

This  may  be  the  key  to  understanding  Lenin's  dictum:  "It  is  the 
military  science,  the  military  means,  and  the  revolutionary  army 
which  in  practice  will  decide  the  future  battles  of  the  Russian  people, 
and  which  also  will  decide  the  most  important  question,  the  question 
of  freedom."  u 

The  Missions  of  the  Communist  Parties 

Conventional  political  parties  are  loose  organizations  designed 
to  win  elections.  Communist  parties  are  revolutionary,  paramilitary, 
or  military  machines,  designed  for  conflict,  violence,  and  social  fission. 
While  communist  parties,  like  other  political  organizations,  have 
patronage  and  election  functions,  they  are  primarily  what  Selznick 
calls  "combat  parties"  or  "organizational  weapons."  Whether 
communist  parties  are  operating  singly  or  in  conjunction  with  other 
parties  of  a  similar  type,  whether  they  operate  openly  or  clandestinely, 
they  are  an  integral  part  of  the  world-wide  communist  military  and 
nonmilitary  effort. 

The  primary  mission  of  the  communist  armed  forces  is  to  defeat 
the  armed  forces  of  the  noncommunist  powers.  The  primary  mis- 
sion of  communist  parties  is  to  weaken  and  disorganize  the  rear  of 
anticommunist  armed  forces  and  to  destroy  their  inner  cohesion. 
While  the  specific  mission  of  the  communist  armed  force,  like  that 
of  any  other  armed  force,  is  physical  and  military  destruction,  the 
broad  mission  of  communist  parties  (and  their  subsidiary  organiza- 
tions) is  the  political,  social,  economical,  and  psychological  paralysis 
and  fission  of  anticommunist  states  and  coalitions. 

The  specific  functions  of  communist  parties  can  be  divided  into 
three   broad  categories:  organization,   deployment,  and   operations. 

(1)  As  the  organizers  of  rear  attack  forces,  communist  parties 
carry  out  the  following  assignments: 

(a)  Membership  and  Training 
recruitment  of  members 
enlistment  of  sympathizers 

ir„lurdail7i,lingjdisci>,,i"ing' weapons' ,ac,,>s 

ideological  indoctrination 
(6)  Personnel  Assignments 

promotions  and  demotions 

assignments  for  special  missions  and  schools 

development  of  staffs  and  cadres  for: 

mass  organizations 

propaganda  and  agitation  units 

secret  combat  units 

secret  cells 

subsidiary  and  front  organizations 

communications  units,  and  so  forth 
selection  of  command  personnel 
dispatch  of  personnel  abroad 
contacts  with  foreign  personnel 

u  Ibid.,  pp.  20-23. 
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Logistics  is  another  organizational  function  of  communist  parties. 
It  consists  of  the  following: 
(c)  Logistics 

Finances: 

dues  collection 

subventions  and  inheritances 

international  money  transfers,  both  open  and  secret 

business   ventures,   for   example,    publishing,   insurance, 

real  estate,  specific  types  of  trade,  and  so  forth 
"expropriations"  by  violence 
counterfeiting 
Armaments: 

purchase  of  weapons  on  open  market 
weapons  procurement  by  illegal  and  violent  means 
weapons  transfer  from  abroad 
weapons  storage 
weapons  maintenance 
weapons  distribution 
Equipment: 

purchase,  procurement,  operation,  and  distribution  of: 
printing  presses 
paper  and  printed  matter 
communications  equipment 
uniforms,  flags 
food 

means  of  transport,  including  passports,  and  so  forth 
Installations: 
buildings 

secret  meeting  places 
training  grounds 
"letter  boxes" 
signal  sites 
lookouts 

sites  useful  for  penetration  and  attack,  and  so  forth 
(2)  Deployment  is  the  second  broad  function  of  communist  par- 
ties. Unless  the  communist  party  is  outlawed,  there  is  an  open  de- 
ployment of  communist  forces  as  well  as  a  clandestine  one.  The 
secret  deployment  is  undertaken  always  and,  except  in  revolutionary 
situations,  is  considered  the  more  important. 

The  deployment  functions  of  communist  parties  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows: 
(a)   Geographic: 

house  or  hamlet 

house  blocks 

city  or  village  sectors 

groups  of  sectors 

village,  town,  city 

county 

province  or  state 

region 

nation 

groups  of  nations 
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(b)  Functional: 

factory  of  one  type 
industry  of  one  type 
factories  within  geographical  area 
groups  of  industries 

similarly  for  transport,  public  utilities,  and  governmental 
administrations 

(c)  Specialized  party  units: 

professional  organizations 
sports  clubs 

party  or  front  newspapers 
party  business  organizations 
subsidiary  organizations 
general  purpose  front  organizations 
special  purpose  fronts 
staff,  command,  liaison  units 
The  general  principle  is  that  individual  communists  join  together 
in  cells,  fractions,  or  units  and  that  these  cells  be  integrated  into 
units  of  a  higher  order.     However,  in  some  countries  communist 
trade  unions  may  be  able  to  organize  the  entire  crew  of  a  given  fac- 
tory; in  this  case  there  is  no  cell  formation.     In  other  instances,  the 
communist  cell  may  be  formed  not  in  the  factory  but  in  the  trade 
union  controlling  the  factory's  labor  force. 

Each  individual  may  belong  to  the  cell  in  whose  area  he  lives  or 
to  the  cell  within  whose  jurisdiction  he  works.     Depending  on  time, 
place,  and  tactics,  he  may  participate  in  the  work  of  both  cells  or 
even  of  more  units  (for  example,  if  he  also  belongs  to  a  professional 
organization)  or  in  only  one.     Generally  speaking,  the  place  of  work 
takes  precedence  over  the  domicile,   while  specialized  party  units 
take  precedence  over  the  place  of  work. 
Military  deployment: 
cells  in  field  units 
staffs 

supply,  maintenance,  and  communication  units 
large  combat  units: 
division 

corps  (similarly  for  navy 

army  [     and  air  force) 

army  group 
special  corps  (artillery,  tanks,  and  so  forth) 
higher  headquarters 
reserve  and  national  guard  units 

organizations  and  meeting  places  of  recruits  and  draftees 
Under  certain  conditions  there  will  be  no  formation  of  cells,  but 
individuals   will   operate   on   their   own,   although    (in   most   cases) 
under  supervision  by  communist  superiors. 
Indirect  military  deployment: 
civilians  serving  with  armed  forces 
restaurants  frequented  by  service  personnel 
military  magazines  and  newspapers 
civilians  living  close  to  military  camps 
workers  in  armament  factories 
entertainers 
veterans'  organizations 
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Combined  direct  and  indirect  military  development: 
regional: 

all  units  in  vicinity  of  military  or  other  installations 
all  units  in  cities,  provinces,  and  so  forth 
functional: 

cells  in   military  aircraft  maintenance  units  combined   with 

cells  in  aircraft  factories 
cells  in  military  newspapers  and  morale  support  units  com- 
bined with  cells  in  civilian  publishing  enterprises,  and  so 
forth 
Cells  consist  usually  of  live  to  ten  members;  if  membership  is  larger, 
they  usually  are  split. 

The  fundamental  objective  is  to  have  a  cell  in  every  block  and  in 
every  industrial  and  military  establishment.  When  this  proves 
impossible,  in  the  absence  of  enough  communists,  cells  are  created  at 
the  next  highest  practical  echelon.  Areas  and  organizations  without 
communist  cells  are  meant  to  be  visited  and  worked  over  by  party 
organizers.  Strategically  important  areas  and  organizations  with 
insufficient  numbers  of  communists  are  to  be  "colonized"  by  pro- 
fessional communists  who,  like  the  military,  are  subject  to  "changes 
of  station." 

Clandestine  deployment  supplements,  or  if  necessary  takes  the  place 
of,  open  deployment.  If  the  latter,  it  follows  closely  and  often  parallels 
the  pattern  of  open  deployment,  except  that  additional  activities  are 
carried  on  secretly,  with  a  minimum  of  meetings  and  propaganda  and 
with  a  maximum  of  camouflage  and  front  tactics. 

Clandestine  deployment  must  supplement  open  deployment  in  the 
fields  of  finance  and  business,  communist  schools,  infiltration,  direc- 
tion and  key  membership  of  front  organizations,  neutralization  and 
capture  of  hostile  organizations,  intelligence,  and  the  establishment 
and  training  of  terror  groups  and  paramilitary  forces.30 

(3)  The  operations  of  communist  parties  may  be  divided  into  four 
broad  categories:  Intelligence,  nonmilitary,  paramilitary,  and  mili- 
tary activities. 

(a)  Intelligence  operations: 
collection  of  information 
transmission  to  local  collection  points 
transmission  to  the  political  and  military  command  posts  of 

international  communism 
dissemination  of  misinformation  and  disinformation 
deception  and  double-deception 

30  The  communist*  claim  that  they  are  opposed  to  individual  terror.  Actually,  they  are  opposed  to  it 
only  if  terror  is  improperly  related  to  the  irain  effort  or  becomes  the  chief  weapon  of  revolutionary  tactics. 
The  party  line  was  defined  by  Lenin  in  1916,  shortly  after  the  assassination  of  the  Austrian  prime  minister 
Count  Stiirghk  by  the  socialist  Friedrich  Adler:  "  'Killing  is  no  murder,'  our  old  'Iskra'  [No.  20]  said  about 
terroristic  acts.  We  do  not  at  all  oppose  political  killing  (in  this  sense,  the  servile  written  state- 
ments of  the  opportunists  in  Vorwaerts  and  the  Vienna  Arbeiter  Zeitung  are  simply  revolting),  but  as 
revolutionary  tactics,  individual  attempts  are  both  impractical  and  harmful.  It  is  only  a  mass  movement 
that  can  be  considered  to  be  a  real  political  struggle.  Individual  terroristic  acts  can  be.  and  must  be. 
helpful,  only  when  they  are  directly  linked  with  the  mass  movement."  See  The  Letters  of  Lenin,  trans, 
and  ed.  by  Elisabeth  Hill  and  Doris  Mudie  (London,  Chapman  and  Hall,  1937),  p.  401.    [Italics  in  original.! 
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(b)  Nonmilitary  operations: 

agitation  and  propaganda 

character  assassination  and  building  up  of  individuals 

antimilitarism  and  defeatism 

economic  warfare,  inclusive  slowdowns,  strikes 

political  warfare,  inclusive  elections  and  diplomacy 

policy  sabotage 

subversion 

disintegration  of  hostile  organizations 

provocation 

(c)  Paramilitary  operations: 

retail  sabotage 

mass  sabotage 

individual  terror 

mass  terror 

demonstrations 

coups  de  main 

riots 

guerrilla  undertakings 
(<i)  Military  operations: 

auxiliary  military   missions,  for  example,  scouts,  couriers, 
signalmen 

disobedience 

desertion 

rebellion 

mutiny 

breakoff  of  military  units  and  their  incorporation  into  revo- 
lutionary forces 

attacks  by  revolutionary  forces 

partisan  and  irregular  warfare 

.  .         (local  Independently,  or  in 

uprisings  |nationwide  /support  of  Red  army 

civil  war 
In  addition  to  their  main  functions,  communist  parties  devote 
great  attention  to  the  control  of  their  members  and  their  operations. 
In  fine,  then,  just  as  the  navy  is  the  force  waging  naval  warfare, 
the  communist  party  is  the  force  waging  social  fission  warfare.31 
To  phrase  it  differently:  The  armed  forces  wage  front  warfare,  the 
communist  party,  rear  warfare.  Together  with  the  conventional  mili- 
tary force  the  communist  parties  are  integral  parts  of  the  soviet  con- 
flict machine,  components  of  a  machine  responsive  to  the  nature 
and  needs  of  modern  total  war,  which  consists  of  front  and  rear  war- 
fare. Not  only  with  atomic  weapons  is  this  war  fought  but  with  mili- 
tary forces  and  social  fission  organizations.  Modern  war  is  a  conflict 
between  political  structures  and  organized  societies.  The  communist 
party  is  a  machine  designed  for  use  in  a  war  in  which  "the  front  is 
everywhere."  (See  Chart  IV.) 

31  This  description  applies  only  to  communist  parties  which  are  not  in  control  of  a  state.  As  part  of  the 
preparation  for  the  seizure  of  power,  the  communists  organize  in  such  a  fashion  that,  upon  success,  they  can 
immediately  begin  operating  as  a  government  and  take  over,  or  substitute  for,  the  state  apparatus.  In  a 
state  controlled  bv  communists,  the  communist  party  supervises  or  exercises  a?l  government  functions, 
controls  and  indoctrinates  the  population,  exploits  tie  material  and  spir-tua!  resources  of  the  nation,  and, 
in  general,  acts  as  a  defensive  force  against  organizations  aiming  at  social  fission  within  the  communist 
state. 
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SUMMATION:   ALL  IS  WAR,   AND   PEACE  IS  ITS  PROPHET 

Soviet  strategic  doctrine  is  based  on  the  theory  of  the  class  struggle: 
The  bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat  are  locked  in  deadly  conflict. 
The  fate  of  all  other  classes,  regardless  of  the  subsidiary  struggles  in 
which  they  may  be  engaged,  is  dependent  upon  this  central  conflict. 

The  class  struggle  takes  place  within  each  nation.  It  is  also  fought 
between  nations.  According  to  communist  doctrine,  domestic  and 
international  conflict  are  but  two  sides  of  one  coin. 

In  a  struggle  between  nations  controlled  by  the  bourgeoisie,  the 
proletariat  of  both  hostile  camps  have  identical  interests:  the  over- 
throw of  bourgeois  class  rule.  Wars  between  imperialist  powers  do 
not  interrupt  or  end  the  class  struggle,  but  rather  accentuate  it.  Class 
struggle  is  an  integral  part  of  every  war,  and  vice  versa. 

In  Marxist  interpretation,  the  struggle  between  proletarian-led 
and  bourgeoisie-led  nations  is  a  form  of  class  struggle.  The  local 
class  struggle  within  the  bourgeois  nation  must  be  linked  to  the  ex- 
ternal struggle.  By  definition,  there  can  be  no  class  struggle  within 
the  fully  developed  proletarian  nation;  but  should  it  occur,  in  resid- 
ual form,  any  linking  to  the  external  struggle  must  be  prevented. 

Sooner  or  later  domestic  class  struggle  expands  into  the  inter- 
national arena.  The  contrary  is  also  true,  since  international  class 
struggle  must  similarly  transform  itself  into  domestic  class  struggle, 
even  in  nonbelligerent  nations. 

Peace,  as  defined  by  the  communists,  is  the  terminal  point  of  class 
struggle  to  be  reached  only  after  the  destruction  of  the  last  vestige 
of  bourgeois  power  and  the  universal  establishment  of  the  proletarian 
power  monopoly.     Prior  to  this  distant  date,  there  can  be  no  peace. 

In  communist  terminology,  the  word  "peace"  has  a  double  mean- 
ing. It  can  denote  the  nonconflict  type  of  political  relationship  in  a 
classless  society;  but  whenever  the  term  carries  this  meaning  in 
communist  writings,  it  is  spelled  out  clearly.  Peace  usually  connotes 
a  conflict  situation  in  which  nonmilitary  weapons  and  methods  short 
of  full-fledged  war  are  employed. 

War  is  considered  to  be  the  most  significant  form  of  political  inter- 
course in  the  era  of  class  society.  All  other  forms  of  conflict  are 
subordinated  to  war,  the  highest  expression  of  class  struggle. 

Before  the  establishment  of  final  peace,  the  communists  contend 
that  the  world  must  pass  through  a  series  of  major  collisions  in  the 
form  of  world  wars  fought  with  the  utmost  intensity  and  with  a 
minimum  of  restraint.  There  also  will  be  periods  of  "consolidation" 
and  "peaceful"  penetration. 

Soviet  strategic  thinking  can  be  summarized  in  a  series  of  dialectic 
propositions. 

The  fundamental  proposition  is  based  on  Clause witz:  "War  is  the 
continuation  of  politics."  Since  the  employment  of  political  weapons 
can  normally  yield  only  limited  results,  political  tactics  of  carrying 
forward  this  class  struggle  must  be  supplemented,  at  the  right  mo- 
ment, by  military  action. 

War  is  the  instrument  of  politics:  Military  war  is  the  strongest 
tool  in  the  hands  of  the  statesman,  including  the  proletarian  ruler. 
Second,  the  political  orientation  of  a  nation  or  a  class  influences  its 
strategy  in  times  of  war  or  civil  war. 
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The  inverse  statement,  politics  is  the  continuation  of  war,  also 
holds  true.  As  the  military  profit  returns  begin  to  diminish,  the  war 
must  be  terminated  and  the  struggle  continued  by  political  and  non- 
military  rather  than  military  means.  Furthermore,  the  political 
strategy  of  nations  and  classes  will  be  influenced  greatly  by  the 
outcome  of  the  preceding  war. 

The  conduct  of  war  is  the  continuation  of  the  conduct  of 
politics,  and  vice  versa.  The  political  objectives  of  belligerent  na- 
tions or  classes  remain  identical  whether  they  are  sought  by  military 
or  by  nonmilitary  means.  Basic  political  objectives  change  only  if 
the  class  structure  of  a  nation  is  changed. 

The  proposition  that  revolution  is  a  continuation  of  war 
signifies  that  fundamental  social  changes  are  most  likely  to  occur  dur- 
ing and  after  a  major  war.  In  the  course  of  war,  conditions  are 
created  in  which  armed  uprisings  can  be  mounted  to  install  a  regime 
acceptable  to  the  victor. 

The  inverse  of  this  proposition,  that  war  is  a  continuation  of 
revolution,  means  that  revolution  may  create  a  change  in  the  class 
structure  of  a  nation  which  (as  in  the  case  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionary wars)  leads  to  war.  A  revolution  may  be  exportable  to  other 
countries  by  means  of  a  revolutionary  war,  or  revolution  may  lead  to 
the  intervention  of  an  antirevolutionary  power. 

The  same  general  meaning  is  attached  by  the  communists  to  the 
proposition  that  civil  war  is  the  continuation  of  international 
war.  War  may  lead  to  revolution.  Revolutionary  seizure  of  power 
may  be  followed  by  civil  war,  or  civil  war  may  follow  international 
war  without  an  intermediate  revolutionary  uprising. 

Conversely,  a  civil  war  may  lead  to  foreign  intervention  both  by 
revolutionary  and  antirevolutionary  powers.  It  may  be  terminated 
through  seizure  of  power  by  one  of  the  belligerent  classes,  or  it  may 
lead  to  war  between  the  interventionist  powers.  An  international  war 
fought  between  nations  led  respectively  by  the  proletariat  or  the 
bourgeoisie  takes  the  form  of  civil  war. 

War  is  the  continuation  of  peace.  Periods  of  struggle  with  rela- 
tively nonviolent  means  must  always  be  followed  by  periods  in 
which  violent  means  are  employed,  and  vice  versa.  The  relatively 
nonviolent  weapons  must  be  employed  as  preparation  for  a  coming 
conflict. 

The  armed  forces  are  the  continuation  of  society.  Strong  and 
weak  points  of  a  society  will  find  their  counterpart  in  the  military 
establishment,  since  the  class  structure  of  a  given  society  must  be 
reflected  within  conscript  armies.  Conversely,  society  is  the  contin- 
uation of  the  armed  forces.  Major  victories  or  defeats  will  be 
reflected  in  the  cohesion  of  society.  Strategic  requirements  may 
force  reorganization  of  the  social  structure.  Military  necessities  may 
impose  obligations  on  society. 

Both  socfety  and  the  armed  forces  are  interacting  parts  of  one 
whole.  Without  a  strong  backing  of  society,  the  armed  forces  can- 
not be  strong.  Without  strong  armed  forces,  the  integrity  of  society 
cannot  be  protected.  A  weak  society  will  germinate  defeat,  just  as 
defeat  will  lead  to  social  disintegration. 

The  conflict  is  fought  in  gradations;  war  occurs  at  different 
"temperatures."  There  never  is  all-out  war  without  an  admixture 
of  peace  nor  is  there  ever  a  total  nonwar  without  the  admixture  of 
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violence.     The  struggle  may  be  dormant  or  very  intense.     It  may  be 
fought  for  limited  objectives  or  for  objectives  of  major  importance. 

The  temperature  of  war,  cold  or  hot,  must  be  regulated  according 
to  expediency  and  opportunity.  This  choice  is  essentially  one  in 
tactics  and  weapons  systems. 

War  is  fought  both  with  military  and  with  nonmilitary  weapons. 
Both  types  of  weapons  are  applied  against  the  enemy  as  a  country, 
that  is,  externally,  and  against  the  enemy  as  a  nation,  that  is,  inter- 
nally. 

There  is  a  scale  of  violence.  The  main  categories  of  violence 
in  ascending  order  are:  unrest,  sabotage,  intermittent  terrorism,  class- 
against-class  terrorism,  uprisings,  seizure  of  power,  civil  war,  war 
of  national  liberation,  defensive  revolutionary  war,  and  offensive 
revolutionary  war.  Likewise,  there  is  a  scale  of  nonviolent  tech- 
niques which  range  from  agitation  and  propaganda  via  demon- 
strations and  antimilitarism  to  demoralization,  revolutionary  de- 
featism, policy  sabotage,  and  coalition  devices.  In  ascending  fashion, 
these  nonviolent  techniques  advance  from  a  reorientation  of  indi- 
vidual minds  to  the  influencing  of  class  and  mass  behavior  which 
may  be  activated,  paralyzed,  or  neutralized.  These  various  forms 
of  violence  and  nonviolence  can  be  used  either  singly;  or  successively, 
whether  crescendolike  or  not;  or  simultaneously;  or  in  multiple  com- 
binations. The  nonviolent  scale  can  be  run  up  by  itself.  If  the 
intensity  of  the  violence  is  being  increased,  nonviolent  techniques 
must  follow  suit  and  by  direct-action  appeals  facilitate  and  enhance 
the  application  of  violence. 

A  revolutionary  war  can  be  of  three  types:  a  war  imposed  on  coun- 
tries in  which  revolution  has  been  victorious;  a  war  conducted  to 
stimulate  and  defend  revolution  abroad;  and  a  war  initiated  for  the 
purpose  of  exporting  the  revolution. 

Revolutionary  wars  play  the  role  of  midwife  to  a  new  society  or 
of  undertaker  to  lay  the  old  society  to  rest. 

To  a  western  mind,  there  is  no  moral  difference  between  an  offen- 
sive and  a  defensive  during  a  uar— whether  or  not  to  campaign 
offensively  is  essentially  a  matter  of  military  strategy  at  a  given  time. 
Once  it  is  stipulated,  as  the  communists  do,  that  a  permanent  conflict 
exists  between  two  hostile  camps,  there  is  likewise  little  difference 
between  "aggression"  or  "defense."  Within  the  framework  of  the 
permanent  conflict  concept,  aggression  to  start  war  is  not  different 
from  an  offensive  during  a  war  already  in  progress. 

The  Soviets  always  label  their  enemies  "aggressors"  for  the  prop- 
aganda profit,  but  for  themselves,  they  are  unconcerned  over  the 
moral  problem  attached  to  aggression.  To  them,  war  is  inevitable 
and  must  result  from  the  ever  sharpening  world  crisis.  The  Soviets 
are  convinced  that  sooner  or  later,  for  reasons  of  self-preservation, 
the  capitalist  powers  must  attack.  Therefore,  the  war  will  be  forced 
upon  the  Soviets  ultimately. 

Assertions  by  western  statesmen  that  they  are  eager  to  preserve 
peace  are  meaningless  to  the  communists.  The  Soviets  firmly  believe 
that  class  affiliations  prevent  the  capitalist  statesmen  from  seeing  the 
truth;  whether  or  not  they  may  be  intellectually  honest  is  beside  the 
point.  The  class  structure  of  the  bourgeois  society  must  drive  cap- 
italism into  aggression,  even  though  its  leaders  may  be  sincere  pac- 
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ifsts.     According  to  Lenin,  "our  enemies  themselves  do  not  realize 
what  they  are  capable  of  in  this  respect,"  for  example,  aggression. 

Communists  make  a  distinction  between  just  and  unjust  wars. 
The  only  criterion  of  a  just  war  is:  Who  is  waging  it?  If  the  war  is 
waged  by  the  revolutionary  class  or  its  temporary  allies,  it  is  a  just 
war;  or,  more  crudely,  any  war  waged  by  the  communists  is  just, 
and  any  war  against  the  communists  is  unjust. 

Taken  by  categories,  just  wars  are  defined  as  (1)  wars  of  liberation 
fought  to  defend  nations  from  attempts  to  enslave  them;  (2)  wars 
undertaken  to  liberate  the  people  from  capitalist  slavery;  and  (3)  wars 
to  liberate  colonies  and  dependent  countries  from  the  yoke  of  im- 
perialism. Unjust  wars  are  defined  by  Stalin  as  those  "of  conquest 
waged  to  conquer  and  enslave  foreign  countries  and  foreign  nations." 

Hence,  an  aggressive  war  can  be  a  just  war,  while  a  defensive  war 
waged  by  a  capitalist  nation  must  be  an  unjust  war.32 

Soviet  doctrine  definitely  does  not  call  for  aggressive  war  at  all 
times.  Communists  are  not  militarists  and  do  not  fight  for  the  sake 
of  glory.  War  is  simply  an  extension  of  politics  and  must  not  be 
more  costly  and  risky  than  necessary.  According  to  Lenin,  "the 
soundest  strategy  in  war  is  to  postpone  operations  until  the  moral 
disintegration  of  the  enemy  renders  the  delivery  of  the  moral  blow 
both  possible  and  easy."33 

Thus,  a  most  fundamental  rule  of  communist  strategy  is  that  the 
use  of  violence  must  be  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed 
by  techniques  aiming  at  demoralization  and  at  preventing  the 
enemy  from  using  violence. 

Violent  means  must  be  camouflaged  to  the  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible. The  enemy  has  to  be  convinced  that  his  own  use  of  violent 
means  would  be  inadvisable;  or,  failing  this,  he  must  be  prevented 
from  employing  weapons  successfully. 

Communist  strategy  can  be  expressed  in  a  dialectic  sequence.  The 
thesis  reads:  The  establishment  of  world  communism  is  dependent 
upon  the  use  of  force.  Therefore,  communist  forces  must  be  strength- 
ened systematically,  to  the  maximum  point. 

The  antithesis  reads:  The  destruction  of  the  old  society  will  be 
most  conclusive  if  the  bourgeois  forces  put  up  only  weak  resistance 
Their  material  power  and  their  will  to  use  power  must  be  reduced  to 
the  minimum. 

The  synthesis  of  these  two  concurrent  processes  will  be  reached 
through  tearing  away  elements  of  strength  from  bourgeois  control 
and  adding  them  to  communist  power. 

The  political  victory  of  communism  requires  the  moral  destruc- 
tion and  the  physical  defeat  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  strength  of 
communism  must  be  increased  physically  and  morally,  while  the 
weaknesses  of  the  bourgeoisie  are  to  be  accentuated,  physically,  and 
morally.  To  their  own  defeat,  the  bourgeoisie  must  contribute  par- 
tial self-destruction.     Bourgeois  self-destruction  will  result  from  de- 

32  Late  in  1950,  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  Jr.,  American  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  discussed 
the  role  of  "just  war"  in  soviet  thinking  and  ascribed  the  theory  discussed  above  to  Vyshinsky.  Actually, 
this  "Vyshinsky  doctrine"  dates  back  to  Lenin  and  was  subsequent!?  incorporated  as  an  integral  part  of 
Stalinism. 

33  This  concept  also  interested  Hitler,  who  stated  that  war  must  be  initiated  long  before  actual  military 
operations  begin.  "How  to  achieve  the  moral  breakdown  of  the  enemy  before  the  wa.  has  started — that 
is  the  problem  that  interests  me,"  Hitler  told  Rauschning.  Liddell  Hart  rephrased  Lenin's  principle: 
"The  soundest  strategy  in  any  campaign  is  to  postpone  battle,  and  the  soundest  tactics  to  postpone  cttack 
until  the  moral  dislocation  of  the  enemy  renders  the  delivery  of  a  decisive  blow  practicable."  See  The 
Strategy  of  Indirect  Approach  (London,  Faber  and  Faber,  1946).  p.  155. 
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moralization.  Demoralization  will  be  stimulated  by  "pacifism." 
The  war  for  communism  must  use  peace  as  one  of  its  most  powerful 
weapons.  The  idea  is  simple  indeed:  degenerative  peace  for  the 
bourgeoisie  and  a  strong  war  for  the  communists. 

Conclusions 

What  are  the  errors  and  shortcomings  of  the  communist  doctrine 
of  conflict  management? 

The  fact  that  it  was  the  communists  who  put  together  this  doc- 
trine, combining  their  own  ideas  in  a  creative  manner  with  the  best 
operational  thinking  in  world  history,  should  not  blind  us  to  the 
realization  that  this  doctrine,  while  cynical  and  unethical,  is  in  gen- 
eral sound  and  effective. 

A  fundamental  rule  in  logic  stipulates  that  the  personal  charac- 
teristics of  an  individual  do  not  prove  or  disprove  the  validity  of  a 
proposition  enunciated  by  him.  Whether  a  person  is  a  scientist  or 
a  criminal  does  not  necessarily  have  a  bearing  on  the  accuracy  of 
his  mental  processes.  A  scientist  may  advance  a  poor  argument  while 
a  criminal  may  propound  a  factually  and  logically  accurate  syl- 
logism.    Argumenta  ad  hominem  are  inadmissible. 

While  one  may  disagree  wholeheartedly  with  the  objectives  of 
communism,  as  does  the  author,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  com- 
munists are  fighting  with  great  skill  and  that,  technically  speaking, 
their  strategy  and  tactics  are  better  finished  and  show  far  greater 
craftsmanship  and  virtuosity  than  do  the  strategy  and  tactics  of 
their  opponents.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by  belittling  the  communist 
conflict  doctrine.  Superficial  arguments  designed  to  show  imaginary 
loopholes  in  soviet  operational  thinking  would  be  highly  dangerous. 

Only  fools  refuse  to  learn  from  their  enemies.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  pick  up  some  of  the  communist  tricks  and  use 
them  if  and  when  they  fit  into  the  framework  of  our  own  require- 
ments and  morality.  If  only  for  defensive  purposes,  we  must  under- 
stand soviet  procedures.  The  western  world  must  urgently  develop 
a  new  synthesis  of  the  operational  art  (which  however  must  be  the 
subject  of  another  book). 

But  despite  these  undoubted  accomplishments  of  communist  con- 
flict thinking,  we  should  not  make  the  error  of  assuming  that  the 
Soviets  are  able  to  apply  their  doctrine  always  and  everywhere;  that 
their  doctrine  requires  no  further  creative  development;  and  that 
the  communists  always  possess  the  skills  and  brains  to  apply  it  in 
a  masterly  fashion. 

Soviet  strategy  is  subject  to  the  personal  limitations  of  communist 
decision  makers.  The  present  rulers  of  the  Kremlin,  most  of  whom 
are  no  longer  the  products  of  revolutionary  struggles  but  of  intra- 
bureaucratic  competition,  are  suffering  from  a  gradual  hardening 
of  the  categories.  Soviet  strategy  often  stems  from  faulty  intelligence 
and  erroneous  assumptions.  Frequently  it  appears  as  a  pale  compro- 
mise between  opposing  concepts.  Their  strategy  is  not  formulated 
on  the  basis  of  doctrine  alone  but  is  required  to  take  into  account 
the  military,  economic,  social,  psychological,  and  political  capabili- 
ties and  vulnerabilities  both  of  the  soviet  and  of  the  American  orbits. 
The  fundamental  fact  is  that  the  United  States  is  more  power- 
ful and  less  vulnerable  than  the  Soviet  Union.    We  often  tend 
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to  overlook  this  detail.  Yet,  we  should  never  forget  that  up  to  the 
present  time  soviet  doctrine  has  served  the  Soviets  as  a  compensating 
crutch  to  weakness. 

Once  the  United  States  learns  and  applies  the  arts  of  extended 
strategy,  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  shown  as  extremely  vulnerable. 
The  soldiers  of  the  Red  army,  and  particularly  of  the  satellite  armies, 
are  highly  susceptible  to  techniques  of  revolutionary  antimilitarism. 
The  communist  state  has  all  the  characteristic  deficiencies  of  overly 
centralized  government,  overconcentration  of  responsibility,  rule  by 
clique,  excessive  controls,  and  of  arbitrary  and  personalized  power. 

The  soviet  rulers  have  to  work  with  a  fundamentally  disloyal  popu- 
lation. Working  from  an  insecure  position,  they  have  become 
frustrated.  As  their  early  ideology  proved  inapplicable  and  their 
actions  stood  in  contrast  to  their  professed  beliefs,  they  also  became 
highly  cynical.  Originally,  some  of  them  dreamed  of  a  classless  so- 
ciety and  of  equal  distribution  of  wealth.  Today,  there  is  a  highly 
stratified  class  society  in  Russia,  with  an  almost  hereditary  aristoc- 
racy, extreme  economic  disparity,  unmitigated  poverty,  and  a  most 
uneven  distribution  of  privilege.  Lo  and  behold!  Even  profits  are 
making  their  reappearance,  upon  official  invitation.  Discrimination 
of  the  worst  kind,  forced  labor,  and  the  most  blatant  belief  in  the 
mission  of  the  Great  Russians  as  the  leading  nation  are  common- 
place. The  old  believers  have  the  choice  only  between  cynicism,  de- 
sertion, suicide  or  liquidation.  The  new  rulers  are  but  power-hungry 
bureaucrats,  an  elite  of  yes-men  and  meek  followers  of  a  deified 
leader,  a  group  of  men  mortally  afraid  of  each  other,  of  the  political 
police,  and  of  the  people  with  whom  they  have  lost  contact.34 

Whatever  the  weaknesses  of  the  United  States,  it  does  not  suffer 
from  decisive  cleavages  and  pronounced  economic  inequalities. 
However  incompetent  some  of  its  statesmen  may  be,  they  will  be 
changed  in  due  time,  and  meanwhile  their  decisions  are  subject  to 
congressional  and  public  control.  American  faith  in  democracy  has 
matured,  but  it  has  not  become  cynical.  The  United  States  govern- 
ment enjoys  the  full  and  loyal  support  of  its  entire  people — even  in 
its  blunders.  If  there  is  an  American  weakness,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
our  lackadaisical  attitudes,  in  our  political  verbalism,  and  in  the 
slowness  of  our  reactions— all  penalties  we  are  paying  for  our  inner- 
most and  semiconscious  conviction  that  we  are  leading  from  over- 
whelming strength.  Fundamentally,  the  difference  is  this:  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  is  a  success;  the  soviet  is  a  failure. 

The  record  of  recent  history  shows  that  as  long  as  the  West  is  on 
guard,  the  danger  of  communist  success  is  limited.  The  first  series 
of  soviet  conquests  occurred  after  World  War  I,  when  the  western 
powers  concentrated  too  intently  on  the  war  against  Germany.  The 
second  series  of  soviet  conquests  grew  out  of  the  nazi-soviet  pact  of 
1939,  which  was  brought  about  by  western  military  impotence  and 
the  resultant  need  to  depend  on  soviet  support  against  Germany. 
From  1943  until  1945,  Britain  and  the  United  States  believed  that 
they  needed  the  help  of  the  Soviet  Union  against  Germany.     And 

34  Therei  s  a  plentiful  literature  on  this  subject.  See,  for  example.  Ma nya  Gordon.  Workers  before 
and  after  Lenin  (New  York,  Dutton,  1941) ;  Nicholas  S.  Timasheff,  The  Great  Retreat,  The  Growth 
and  Decline  of  Communism  in  Russia  (New  York.  Dutton,  1946);  Jules  Monnerot.  Sociologie  du 
communism  (Paris,  Gallimard,  1949);  and  the  concise,  moderate,  bu  devastating  history  by  Waldemar 
Gurian,  Bolshevism,  Introduction  lo  Soviet  Communism  (Notre  Dame,  Ind.,  University  of  Notre 
Dame  Press,  1952).  (Committee  note:  Monnerot's  book  is  now  available  in  English.  Juies  Monnerot 
Sociology  and  Psychology  of  Communism.  Translated  by  Jane  Eegras  and  Richard  Rees,  Boston, 
Beacon  Press,  1053.] 
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from  1945  to  1947  the  western  powers  were  chasing  ideological 
butterflies  hoping  that  the  Soviets  had  forsaken  their  dreams  of 
world  conquest  and  were  eager  to  collaborate  for  genuine  world 
peace.  But  since  1948  the  soviet  threat  has  come  to  be  recognized 
for  what  it  is,  and,  with  the  notable  exception  of  China,  the  Soviets 
have  collected  more  failures  than  successes. 

In  order  to  keep  our  sense  of  proportion,  we  never  should  look  at 
soviet  successes  alone.  By  overlooking  the  enemy's  failures,  we  over- 
rate communist  power  and  skill.  Before  World  War  II  the  Soviets 
suffered  heavy  defeats  in  Hungary,  Bavaria,  Poland,  Finland,  Ger- 
many, China,  Spain,  and  in  dozens  of  insurrectional  attempts  all 
oyer  the  world.  During  the  war  their  plans  for  France,  Germany, 
Finland,  and  Greece  were  frustrated,  and  they  escaped  destruction 
only  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth.  After  World  War  II  the  Soviets  were 
prevented  from  getting  control  over  western  Germany  and  Berlin. 
They  were  unsuccessful  in  Italy,  France,  Indonesia,  Finland,  and 
Japan.  The  Soviets  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  northern  Iran. 
They  failed  to  intimidate  Turkey  and  to  get  control  of  the  Dar- 
danelles. They  were  defeated  in  the  undeclared  war  against  Greece 
and,  at  the  time  of  this  writing,  are  a  long  way  from  success  in  Indo- 
china, Malaya,  Burma,  and  India.  Their  revolutionary  war  against 
southern  Korea  was  a  military  disappointment  and  a  political  dis- 
aster in  that  it  sparked  a  massive  rearmament  of  the  United  States. 
No  less  important  than  these  defeats  was  the  failure  of  the  soviet 
scheme  to  seize  control  of  the  world  labor  movement.  At  the  time 
of  this  writing,  world  labor  is  more  anticommunist  and  antisoviet 
than  ever  before.  Despite  frantic  soviet  countermeasures,  the  west- 
ern nations  have  prevented  the  occurrence  of  economic  chaos,  and, 
ignoring  soviet  threats,  they  established  friendship  with  Germany 
and  Japan,  and  concluded  the  Atlantic  pact,  which  spells  the  ultimate 
neutralization  of  the  communist  danger. 

The  defection  of  Tito  was  not  caused  by  superior  western  tactics 
but  represents  a  breakdown  of  soviet  control  and  ideological  strength. 
The  retention  of  Yugoslavia  outside  the  field  of  soviet  coercion  was 
due  to  western  strength  and  flexibility. 

None  of  these  soviet  failures  need  to  be  permanent.  New  oppor- 
tunities will  arise  for  new  encroachments.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
postwar  soviet  successes  need  not  prove  to  be  permanent.  Oppor- 
tunities will  arise  for  the  western  nations  to  roll  back  the  soviet  orbit. 
It  is  within  the  capabilities  of  a  courageous  and  imaginative  western 
policy  to  transform  the  iron  curtain  into  a  straw  mat. 

In  1920,  Bertrand  Russell  anticipated  three  possible  outcomes 
from  the  bolshevik  revolution:  "The  first  is  the  ultimate  defeat  of 
bolshevism  by  the  forces  of  capitalism.  The  second  is  the  victory  of 
the  bolshevists  accompanied  by  a  complete  loss  of  their  ideals  and 
a  regime  of  napoleonic  imperialism.  The  third  is  a  prolonged  war,  in 
which  civilization  will  go  under,  and  all  its  manifestations  (including 
socialism)  will  be  forgotten.35 

This  forecast  is  still  valid  today.  Since  we  do  not  desire  the  second 
or  third  alternatives,  we  must  prepare  for  the  first— the  ultimate 
defeat  of  bolshevism. 

Whoever  would  deduce  from  this  statement  that  war  is  inevitable 
has  not  grasped  the  meaning  of  this  book.     Communism  and  anti- 

33  Bertrand  Russe11'  The  Practice  and  Theory  of  Bolshevism  (2nd  cd.,  London,  Allen  and  Unwin- 
78113°— 56 — —5 
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communism  are  now  locked  in  deadly  conflict.  This  conflict  is  being 
fought  with  many  weapons  and  techniques,  of  which  an  all-out 
shooting  war  is  only  the  most  extreme.  The  chances  to  avoid  this 
sort  of  war  are  the  greater,  the  lesser  the  relative  military  power  of 
the  Soviet  Union;  the  more  we  succeed  in  undermining  the  domestic 
strength  and  controls  of  the  Soviets;  the  more  hostile  the  Russian 
and  satellites  peoples  become  toward  their  rulers  and  the  more  they 
become  convinced  that  the  western  nations  are  their  friends  and 
allies.  If  we  do  not  adopt  an  extended  strategy  of  our  own,  if  we 
do  too  little  and  do  it  too  late,  we  may  be  confronted  by  Russell's 
second  or  third  alternative.  The  objective  of  our  strategy  should  be 
to  make  all-out  war  an  extreme  risk  for  the  Soviets  and  to  work 
toward  a  gradual  modification,  contraction,  and  replacement  of 
soviet  rule. 

Predictions  are  the  province  of  prophets  but  not  of  normal  human 
beings.  We  do  not  and  cannot  possibly  know  what  the  future  will 
bring.  Hope  is  a  bad  counselor,  but  lack  of  courage  and  faith  is  the 
greatest  plight  of  modern  politics.  Civilization  and  freedom  cannot 
survive  in  fear.  God  did  not  create  man  after  the  image  of  a  squirm- 
ing worm.     He  created  him  as  a  Man.12 

THE  SOCIALIST  TRAGEDY 

Our  final  introductory  quotations  are  reprinted  from  a  work  by  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  who  was  also  a  British  Laborite  until  he  transferred  his  alle- 
giance to  the  Conservative  Party.13  Thomas  here  carefully  distinguishes  between 
the  ideals  of  individual  Socialists  and  the  cruel  facts  of  the  Socialist  state.  From 
a  study  of  socialism  as  it  has  worked  out  in  practice,  Thomas  concludes  that  ideal- 
istic Socialists  are  unable  to  prevent  the  Socialist  state  from  degenerating  into  a 
grimly  totalitarian  regime.  This  inability  to  devise  effective  controls  over  the 
Socialist  state  has  beguiled  many  Socialists  into  close  collaboration  with  Com- 
munists. For  a  time,  Communists  will  deceitfully  exploit  the  energies  of  idealistic 
Socialists  in  order  to  accelerate  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Soviet  conquest.  When 
they  are  no  longer  needed  as  "fronts"  or  "stooges,"  the  Communists  will  liquidate 
the  Socialists  as  being  untrustworthy  collaborators  with  "bourgeois"  democrats. 

Socialism  and  Communism:  A  Difference  of  Tactics 

Many  socialists  and  communists  of  high  standing  have  proclaimed 
that  there  is  a  difference  between  socialism  and  communism,  and  we 
must  examine  the  claims.  The  difference  is  said  to  be  a  difference  in 
the  method  of  rewarding  labour  in  the  two  systems.  According  to 
these  writers,  in  a  socialist  society  payment  is  according  to  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  work  done,  in  a  communist  society  according  to 
need.1  It  is  not  without  its  irony  that  communists,  who  have  so  often 
denounced  "needs  tests"  in  capitalist  countries,  should  proclaim  a  test 
of  needs  as  their  ultimate  standard  of  remuneration,  not  only  for  the 
unemployed,  but  for  everybody.  Nevertheless  a  distinction  between 
socialism  and  communism  is  made  on  this  basis.  Mr.  Strachey,  for 
example,  writes:2 

"We  have  now  outlined  two  distinct  forms  of  social  organisa- 
tion.    First  we  described  a  system  of  planned  production  for  use 

l2  Ibid.,  pp.  405-422. 

is  Ivor  Thomas,  The  Socialist  Tragedy,  New  York,  MaemiHan,  1P51. 

1  The  earliest  trace  of  this  distinction  appears  to  be  an  entry  in  W.  F.  Forster's  diary  for  11th  May  1848: 
"I  learn  that  the  great  distinction  between  communism  and  socialism  is  that  the  latter  believes  in  payment 
according  to  work  done,  and  the  former  does  not"  (Life  of  W.  E.  Forster,  by  Sir  T.  Wemyss  Reid,  I.  vii 
237).  Forg : Hen  for  generations,  it  has  again  been  revived  in  our  own  times.  The  O.  E.  D.  mentions  this 
"professed  principle"  after  its  definition  of  communism  already  cited  (p.  18). 

>  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Socialism,  pp.  112-113. 
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in  which  the  products  are  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  work  done.  This  is  socialism.  Now  we 
have  outlined  a  social  system  which  is  also  based  upon  planned 
production  for  use,  but  in  which  the  products  are  distributed  accord- 
ing to  need,  and  work  is  done  according  to  ability.  This  is  com- 
munism. 

"We  also  saw  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  communism  as 
the  immediate  successor  to  capitalism.  It  is  accordingly  proposed 
to  establish  socialism  as  something  which  we  can  put  in  the  place 
of  our  present  decaying  capitalism.  Hence  communists  work  for 
the  establishment  of  socialism  as  a  necessary  transition  stage  on 
the  road  to  communism. 

"This  is  how  Lenin  used,  and  Stalin  uses,  the  two  words  com- 
munism and  socialism.  Marx,  on  the  other  hand,  called  a  system 
of  planned  production  for  use,  which  distributed  its  products  in 
accordance  with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  work  done,  the  first 
stage  of  communism  rather  than  socialism." 

What  validity  is  there  in  this  distinction?  If  socialism  in  this 
sense  inevitably  leads  to  communism  it  may  not  be  important  to 
inquire;  the  ultimate  goal  will  be  the  same.  But  it  would  appear 
theoretically  possible  to  stop  at  socialism  without  passing  on  to 
communism,  and  the  inquiry  is  therefore  necessary. 

A  little  examination  will  show  that  the  distinction  is  worthless. 
Communism,  in  this  sense,  is  a  piece  of  romantic  apocalypticism 
which  has  no  possibility  of  being  realized  in  practice.  Karl  Marx 
was  a  German  Jew.  When  he  described  the  horrors  of  the  indus- 
trial revolution  in  Manchester,  and  when  he  critically  analysed  the 
capitalist  method  of  production,  the  methodical  German  side  of  his 
character  prevailed;  but  when  he  turned  to  picture  the  communist 
system  which  he  hoped  to  substitute  for  it,  his  Hebrew  nature  as- 
serted itself  and  he  has  given  us  an  apocalyptic  vision  of  a  character 
familiar  to  students  of  Jewish  literature.  Two  apocalyptic  features 
are  particularly  striking:  one  is  that  in  a  fully  communist  society 
the  state  will  "wither  away",  the  other  is  that  in  a  fully  communist 
society  the  rule  will  be,  "from  each  according  to  his  abilities,  to 
each  according  to  his  needs." 

Lenin  tried  to  establish  communism  in  Russia  in  the  full  Marxist 
sense,  and  it  was  a  catastrophic  failure.  Millions  perished  in  the 
attempt,  and  a  retreat  had  to  be  made  in  the  New  Economic  Policy 
introduced  in  1921.  As  the  years  have  passed  the  rulers  of  Russia 
have  been  forced  by  the  harsh  necessities  of  economics  to  introduce 
more  and  more  features  reminiscent  of  the  despised  capitalist  sys- 
tem. Great  disparities  in  money  incomes  have  had  to  be  introduced 
in  order  to  provide  incentives  and  to  influence  workers  into  suitable 
occupations.  The  disparities  in  monetary  incomes  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  bigger  than  in  Great  Britain,  and  probably  as  great  as  in 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  as  already  noticed,  investment  in 
state  bonds  (at  high  rates  of  interest)  and  inheritance  have  had  to  be 
permitted.  The  rewards  of  labour  in  the  Soviet  Union  bear  no  rela- 
tion to  need.  They  are  rather  an  example  of  the  saying,  "To  him 
that  hath  shall  more  be  given."  Such  a  system  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  a  communist  order  of  society  as  foretold  by  Marx.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  the  "withering  away  of  the  state"  foretold  by 
Marx.    Far  from  "withering  away,"  the  Soviet  state  has  increased 
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its  grip  on  the  peoples  of  the  Union  until  it  exercises  a  tyranny  such 
as  no  tsar,  not  even  Ivan  the  Terrible,  ever  exercised,  or  could  have 
exercised.  The  rulers  of  the  Kremlin  have  not  hesitated  to  make 
many  astonishing  claims,  but  they  could  hardly  pretend  that  the 
Soviet  Union  today  corresponds  with  the  vision  of  Marx  in  these 
two  respects.  They  have  found  an  ingenious  way  out  of  their 
dilemma.  They  have  said,  "Let  us  call  the  present  system  of  the 
Soviet  Union  socialism,  and  let  us  declare  communism  to  be  the 
form  of  society  to  which  we  are  ultimately  working,  but  which  we 
have  not  yet  reached."  In  keeping  with  this  pretence  they  have 
described  the  area  of  their  rule  as  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  and  the  constituent  parts  as  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  distinction  is  not  convincing.  It  may  confidently  be  asserted 
that  communism  in  the  sense  of  this  distinction  never  has  existed 
and  never  will  exist,  either  in  Russia  or  anywhere  else;  it  imposes 
too  great  a  strain  on  human  nature.  It  is  not  a  distinction  which 
Marx  himself  made,  and  it  is  not  a  distinction  which  those  two 
sympathetic  observers  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb,  have  seen  fit  to  make.  Their  monumental  work  on  the 
Soviet  Union  is  entitled  Soviet  Communism;  A  New  Civilization, 
not  Soviet  Socialism:  A  New  Civilization,  and  their  only  doubt 
was  whether  A  New  Civilization  should  be  queried  or  not  (the 
query  appeared  in  the  title  of  the  first  English  edition,  but  was  tact- 
fully omitted  in  the  Russian  and  dropped  in  the  second  English 
edition!).  If  we  are  in  error  in  describing  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
communist  state,  we  err  in  distinguished  company.  But  let  those 
who  prefer  to  call  the  Soviet  Union  a  socialist  state  do  so;  their 
difficulty  illustrates  the  contention  of  this  chapter  that  there  is  no 
essential  difference  between  a  socialist  state  and  a  communist  state. 

There  are,  however,  real  differences  between  socialist  parties  and 
communist  parties  at  the  present  time.  Socialists  are  denounced  by 
communists  as  "social  chauvinists,"  "social  fascists,"  "fascist 
beasts,"  "fascist  scum,"  "dung,"  "vermin,"  and  "imperialist  war- 
mongers"; and  they  reply  in  kind  within  the  limits  of  their  vocabulary 
by  such  epithets  as  "puppets,"  "stooges,"  and  "fifth  columnists." 
Such  elegant  language  indicates  at  the  least  a  difference  of  viewpoint. 
If  the  ultimate  pattern  of  life  which  socialists  and  communists  desire 
to  see  is  the  same,  what  is  the  explanation  of  these  differences? 

In  part  the  explanation  must  be  sought  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy.  Since  1919  both  communists  and  socialists  have  lost  their  old 
international  or  non-national  ideals  and  have  attached  themselves  to 
the  nationalistic  cause  in  their  own  countries.  Communism  has 
identified  itself  with  the  success  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution  and  the 
Soviet  Union;  in  a  dispute  between  his  own  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union  a  communist  can  always  be  trusted  to  put  the  Soviet  Union 
before  his  own  country ; l  and  communists  can  now  be  described  as 
international  only  to  the  extent  that  they  hope  to  see  the  Soviet  Union 
extend  its  influence  and  enlarge  its  borders  until  it  includes  the  whole 
world.  Socialists,  while  conceding  a  special  place  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  achievement  of  their  aims,  have  not  felt  able  to  identify  them- 
selves so  wholeheartedly  with  its  current  policies.  They  claim  the 
same  right  as  Stalin  to  achieve  "socialism  in  one  country."     The  fact 

•  See  particularly  the  remarks  of  M.  Thorez  about  the  duties  of  communists  in  a  war  with  the  Soviet 
Union  ....  But  many  communists,  following  Marshal  Tito's  example,  are  becoming  troubled  with 
"national  deviationism." 
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that  communists  throughout  the  world  are  irretrievably  committed  to 
the  support  of  Soviet  Union  policy,  while  socialists  have  increasingly 
identified  themselves  with  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  has 
naturally  led  to  sharp  conflicts  when  the  policies  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  impinged  upon  the  interests  of  other  countries.  This  is  a  subject 
of  such  importance  that  we  must  return  to  it  later  in  more  detail. 
Allied  with  this  phenomenon  are  mundane  considerations  of  self- 
interest.  In  many  countries  communist  parties  see  socialist  parties 
occupying  the  places  that  they  would  like  to  occupy;  and  in  order  so 
to  do  they  are  prepared  to  blacken  the  socialist  parties  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public  and  to  intrigue  with  their  common  political  foes,  and  natu- 
rally the  socialists  have  retorted  hotly.  Thus  the  German  Communists 
cooperated  with  Hitler's  National  Socialists  in  1932  and  1933  against 
the  Social  Democrats  in  a  false  calculation  that  they  could  thereby 
come  to  power ;  and  the  British  Communists  reckon  that  if  only  they 
can  undermine  the  Labour  party  in  the  confidence  of  the  masses  they 
will  become  the  only  alternative  to  the  Conservative  party.  But  these 
mundane  tactical  considerations  do  not  necessarily  mean  that  a 
communist  Germany  would  be  different  from  a  socialist  Germany, 
or  a  communist  Britain  from  a  socialist  Britain. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  general  pattern  of  life  in  a  socialist 
state  will  be  identical  with  the  general  pattern  of  life  in  a  communist 
state,  but  social  democrats  and  communists  have  a  different  approach 
to  the  same  goal;  and  this  is  the  difference  which  must  now  particu- 
larly engage  our  attention. 

Marx  believed,  and  communists  believe  with  him,  that  capitalism 
will  be  overthrown,  and  socialism  or  communism  established,  only 
by  violent  revolution.  Communists  believe  it  to  be  out  of  the  ques- 
tion that  the  "ruling  classes"  in  any  age  should  allow  themselves 
to  be  "expropriated".  They  ridicule  the  idea  that  the  "ruling 
classes"  will  be  prepared  to  vote  themselves  out  of  existence  in 
parliamentary  assemblies.  They  allege  that  history  furnishes  no 
example  of  a  "ruling  class"  giving  up  its  power  and  privileges  with- 
out a  struggle ;  and  they  do  not  believe  that  the  future  will  in  this  respect 
be  any  different  from  the  past.  Such  a  view  is  inherent  in  their 
philosophy  of  the  state.  In  their  view  the  state  is  only  an  elaborate 
apparatus  to  preserve  the  position  of  the  "ruling  classes".  In  the 
words  of  the  Communist  Manifesto,  "the  state  is  an  executive 
committee  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the  governing  class  as  a  whole"; 
and  this  is  the  philosophical  foundation  for  the  quaint  belief  that 
when  communism  is  established,  and  "the  expropriators  expropri- 
ated", the  state  will  "wither  away".  The  essential  task  of  a  com- 
munist party  is  to  prepare  for  the  revolution  which  is  to  overthrow 
capitalism.  When  the  right  moment  comes,  the  communists  must 
be  ready  to  seize  power,  and  for  this  moment  they  must  have  a  com- 
plete strategical  and  tactical  plan  worked  out.  To  communists  any 
suggestion  that  a  violent  revolution  will  not  be  necessary  to  over- 
throw capitalism  is  therefore  not  only  unsound  but  dangerous  in  that 
it  diverts  attention  from  the  necessary  task  of  preparation.  When 
the  Independent  Labour  party  of  Great  Britain  inquired  in  1920 
whether  communism  could  be  introduced  only  by  armed  force,  it 
received  from  the  executive  committee  of  the  Communist  Inter- 
national the  answer: l 

»  The  Times,  30th  July,  1920. 
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"The  workers  should  prepare,  not  for  an  easy  parliamentary  victory, 
but  for  victory  by  a  heavy  civil  war;  should  the  workers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  power  without  this  civil  war,  that  would  only  signify 
that  the  necessity  of  civil  war  would  confront  the  working  class  so 
soon  as  it  set  out  to  realize  its  will  to  defend  itself  from  capitalist 
exploitation  and  speculation,  so  soon  as  it  began  to  liberate  the  masses 
in  the  colonies  now  oppressed  by  British  imperialism". 

Social  democrats  do  not  share  these  views.  They  hope  to  achieve 
socialism  through  the  elections  and  assemblies  of  parliamentary 
democracy.  They  regard  it  as  conceivable  that  the  "ruling  classes" 
would  not  be  willing  to  obey  the  verdict  of  the  polls  or  of  Parliament, 
and  would  resort  to  force  to  protect  their  privileges;  and  in  that  case 
social  democrats  also  would  be  prepared  to  resort  to  force.  But  they 
hope  that  the  "ruling  classes"  would  be  sufficiently  democratic  to 
yield  to  the  popular  will,  or  would  find  it  prudent  so  to  do.  They  do 
not  share  the  communists'  cynical  philosophy  of  the  state.  Though 
they  would  not  disagree  that  the  state  has  in  history  been  used  as  an 
instrument  to  preserve  the  power  of  particular  classes,  they  regard  the 
state  in  their  own  countries  as  being  an  organ,  however  imperfect,  of 
the  community  as  a  whole;  and  they  believe  that  those  who  wield  the 
power  of  the  state  will  in  general  obey  the  orders  of  the  constitutionally 
chosen  representatives  of  the  people.  They  point  to  cases  in  the 
history  of  their  own  countries  where  the  "ruling  classes",  faced  with 
the  demand  for  an  abridgement  of  their  privileges  from  the  demo- 
cratically elected  representatives  of  the  power,  have  chosen  to  yield 
rather  than  to  fight,  as  when  the  British  Tories  under  the  leadership 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  acquiesced  in  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
Their  tactics  presuppose,  of  course,  that  socialism  will  be  achieved  in 
stages;  but  they  argue  against  the  communists  that  what  is  built 
slowly  with  the  consent  cf  the  country  at  each  stage  will  be  built  more 
securely  than  a  system  brought  into  being  all  at  once  after  the  violent 
overthrow  of  the  existing  order. 

This  view  of  the  difference  between  socialists  and  communists  finds 
support  in  the  authoritative  article  of  Professor  G.  D.  H.  Cole  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Professor  Cole  writes: 

"The  distinction  between  socialism,  as  represented  by  the  various 
socialist  and  labour  parties  of  Europe  and  the  New  World,  and  com- 
munism, as  represented  by  the  Russians  and  the  minority  groups  in 
other  countries,  is  one  of  tactics  and  strategy  rather  than  of  objective. 
Communism  is  indeed  only  socialism  pursued  by  revolutionary  mean" 
and  making  its  revolutionary  method  a  canon  of  faith." 

If  this  view  is  correct — and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted — what  be- 
comes of  the  frequent  assertion  that  socialism  is  the  best  bulwark 
against  communism?  If  socialism  could  be  regarded  as  a  moderate 
version  of  communism,  the  argument  would  have  a  certain  plausi- 
bility. The  example  of  the  British  Tories  of  1832  in  conceding  the 
Reform  Bill  may  again  be  cited  to  show  the  wisdom  of  granting 
moderate  reforms  in  order  to  avoid  bloodshed;  and  it  may  be  con- 
trasted with  the  folly  of  the  French  monarchy  before  1789  in  ob- 
stinately refusing  reform  and  thereby  precipitating  revolution.  But 
there  is  no  parallel,  for  socialism  and  communism  differ  only  in  the 
means  and  not  in  the  end;  the  final  result  will  in  either  case  be  the 
same.     It  is  a  familiar  practice  in  medicine  to  give  a  person  a  disease 
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in  a  mild  form  in  order  to  immunize  him  against  further  attacks  of  a 
more  serious  character.  But  there  would  be  little  to  be  said  for  an 
inoculation  which  gave  the  patient  a  disease  as  virulent  as  that  from 
which  it  is  sought  to  protect  him.  The  doctor  who  gave  the  inocula- 
tion would  find  little  sympathy  for  a  plea  that  he  had  communicated 
the  disease  to  the  patient  in  slow  stages  instead  of  allowing  him 
to  receive  it  in  a  sudden  attack.  The  verdict  of  his  fellow  men 
would  be  particularly  severe  if  the  patient  should  succumb.  The 
parallel  does  not  seem  inapt.  Socialism  or  communism  is  a  morbid 
condition  of  states.  In  communism  the  attack  is  sudden,  and  the 
whole  frame  of  the  patient  is  immediately  convulsed.  In  socialism 
the  condition  comes  with  all  the  inevitability  of  gradualness.  In 
both  the  patient  is  enfeebled  and  may  not  survive.  Let  us  test  the 
claim  that  socialism  can  be  an  effective  barrier  to  communism  by 
examples  from  the  recent  history  of  Europe.14 

Since  this  report  is  intended  to  be  primarily  a  collection  of  excerpts  culled  from 
literature  published  by  Communists  and  Communist  associated  sources,  we  cannot 
now  quote  further  from  other  valuable  works  on  the  subject  of  world  communism. 
But,  as  the  occasion  presents  itself,  reference  will  be  made  to  many  of  them.  By 
way  of  summarizing  what  has  already  been  quoted,  we  see  that  1)  an  objective 
study  of  the  evil  character  of  the  world  Communist  conspiracy  cannot  be  neutral 
in  i i s  evaluations;  2)  a  totalitarian  party  and  an  all  embracing  system  of  terror 
make  a  mockery  of  the  Soviet  use  of  the  word  "democracy";  3)  the  world  Com- 
munist conspiracy  is  always  at  war  with  the  freedom-loving  nations;  4)  state 
socialism,  however  well  intentioned  its  inaugurators  may  have  been,  is  only  too 
often  a  steppingstone  to  Soviet  domination. 

»liid.,  pp.  31-38. 


SECTION  A:  THE  MARXIST  CLASSICS 

Words  must  have  no  relation  to  action— otherwise  what  kind  of  diplo- 
macy is  it'}.  Words  are  one  thing,  actions  another.  Good  words  are  a 
mask  for  concealment  of  bad  deeds.  Sincere  diplomacy  is  no  more 
possible  than  dry  water  or  wooden  iron. — Joseph  Stalin. 

The  present  section  deals  with  what  Communist  authorities  generally  refer 
to  as  the  "Marxisl  classics."  Among  these  are  included  certain  works  by  Marx, 
Engels,  Plekhanov,  Lenin,  and  Stalin.  Sometimes  it  happens  thai  a  work  must 
be  removed  from  the  list  of  Marxist  classics.  Thus  Socialism  and  War,  written 
by  Lenin  and  Zinoviev,  for  a  long  time  constituted  volume  No.  3  of  the  Little 
Lenin  Library.  However,  after  Zinoviev  had  been  purged  by  Stalin  in  the  late 
thirties,  his  work  was  removed  from  this  most  honored  list.  In  its  place,  a 
singularly  appropriate  number  was  substituted:  Joseph  Stalin,  The  Road  to  Power. 

Among  the  following  exhibits,  only  one  work  by  Marx  and  Engels  is  included. 
It  is  the  fundamental  testament  of  the  entire  Communist  movement.  The 
reason  for  omitting  other  works  by  Marx  and  Engels  is  that  this  report  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  comprehensive  history  of  Marxism  or  even  of  Soviet  communism. 
It  merely  aims  to  present  selections  reasonably  illustrative  of  Communist  cfTorts 
toward  world  domination.  Some  students,  however,  may  be  interested  in  certain 
articles,  sj  eeches,  lett<  rs,  and  news  dispatches  in  which  Marx  and  Engels  speke 
very  unfavorably  of  Czarist  Russia.1  We  can  only  speculate  upon  whether  they 
would  today  hold  the  same  opinion  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  the  conclusion  of 
the  editors  of  the  collection  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made  that  they 
would.2 

Passing  from  the  works  of  Marx  and  Engels,  we  come  to  one  written  by  the 
anti-Bolshevik  (Menshevik)  author,  George  Elekhanov.  Because  Plekhanov's 
Role  of  the  Individual  in  History  fitted  in  very  well  with  Stalin's  concept  of  himself 
as  vozhd  or  absolute  master,  it  has  been  immortalized  among  the  Soviet  classics. 
In  grateful  appreciation.  Stalin  saw  to  it  that  Plekhanov's  deviations  were  treated 
with  comparative  moderation  and  his  "virtues''  extolled  in  the  official  history  cf 
the  CPSU(B).3 

The  exhibits  chosen  from  Lenin's  classic  works  present  a  fairly  complete  picture 
of  his  leading  theories  and  directives.  Those  which  appeared  after  November 
1917  could  have  been  properly  included  in  section  B  (the  U.  S.  S.  It.)  or  section 
D  (Communist  Activities  Around  the  World).  On  the  other  hand,  the  serious 
student  of  Communist  doctrine  may  find  them  more  conveniently  grouped  in  the 
present  section. 

While  the  two  Stalin  exhibits  were  written  in  1924  and  192G,  they  are  appro- 
priately placed  here.  Nobody  can  possibly  doubt  that  it  was  Stalin  who  gave 
definitive  formulation  to  fundamental  Communist  strategy  and  tactics. 

In  other  sections  of  part  I  of  this  report  and  also  in  part  II  (Communist  Activi- 
ties in  the  Unitad  States)  frequent  reference  will  be  made  to  official  Communist 
endorsement  of  the  Marxist  classics.  For  the  moment,  let  us  note  one  brief,  but 
authoritative,  Communist  commentary  upon  these  works.4  Among  the  studies 
written  by  non-Communist  critics,  attention  is  called  to  two  volumes  by  the 
British  author,  R.  N.  Carew  Hunt.3  In  the  first  volume,  Hunt  analyzes  the  devel- 
opment of  Communist  doctrine  from  the  appearance  of  the  Communist  Manifesto 
in  1848  up  to  and  beyond  the  Bolshevik  revolution  of  November  1917.  Here  he 
draws  necessary  distinctions  between  evolutionary  or  nonviolent  Marxism  and  the 
violent  revolutionary  kind  advocated  by  Lenin  and  his  hard-core  followers. 
Hunt's  second  volume  consists  of  a  course  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  in 
Washington  during  the  summer  of  1953  at  the  School  of  Advanced  International 
Studies  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  In  this  series  of  lectures  Hunt  revised  and 
consolidated  his  analyses  of  Communist  doctrine  and  practice  from  Marx  to 
Stalin.     Readers  of  Hunt's  earlier  volume  should  not  overlook  his  later  work. 

1  Karl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels,  The  Russian  Menace  to  Europe.  Edited  by  Paul  W.  Blackstock  and 
Bert  F.  Hoselitz,  London,  George  Unwin  and  Allen,  1953. 

»!&«..  pp.  14-24. 

3  History  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (Bolsheriks).  Edited  and  authorized  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  C.  P.  S.  U.  (B.),  N.  Y.,  International  Publishers,  1939,  pp.  8-16,  45,  51,  70,  137,  186. 

'  William  Z.  Foster,  History  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States,  N.  Y.,  International  Publishers, 
1952,  pp.  178-185. 

5  R.  X.  Carew  Hunt,  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Communism,  London,  GoefTrey  Bles,  1950;  "Marxism 
Past  and  Present,  London,  GoefTrey  Bles,  1954. 
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Two  other  commentaries  on  Communist  theory  from  Marx  to  Stalin  may  be 
noted  here.  The  first  was  written  by  a  member  of  the  British  Methodist  Com- 
mittee on  Communisn  B  Dr.  Rogers  begins  his  work  with  an  analysis  of  pre- 
Marxist  philosophy  insofar  as  it  has  application  to  the  central  problem.  He 
continues  with  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of  Marx  and,  finally,  concludes  his 
research  with  the  history  of  Leninist-Stalinist  revisions  of  the  original  Marxist 
doctrine.  The  second  commentary  to  which  we  now  call  attention  was  written 
by  a  Catholic  philosopher,  Dr.  Charles  McFadden.'  His  book  is  divided  into  two 
main  sections:  (1)  Nine  chapters,  each  of  which  analyzes  a  different  aspect  of 
Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist  theory;  (2)  critical  evaluations  of  each  of  the  chapters 
contained  in  section  1.  McFadden's  orderly  presentation  makes  his  work  excep- 
tionally useful  for  ready  reference. 

Another  anti-Communist  critique  which  will  prove  to  be  of  great  value  to  the 
serious  student  is  Will  Herberg's  Judaism  and  Modern  Man.  Although  Herberg's 
work  ranges  over  a  much  wider  field  than  that  of  Communist  theory,  section  III, 
entitled  '"Religion  and  Society,"  and  particularly  chapter  16,  History:  Meaning 
and  Fulfillment,  contain  many  worthwhile  insights  into  the  problems  of  Com- 
munist ideology.  Having  been  a  Communist  in  his  earlier  years,  Herberg  writes 
with  personal  experience  of  the  tragic  impact  of  Marxist  dogma  upon  the  human 
soul. 

Many  interesting  facets  of  the  impact  of  Marxist-Leninist  ideology  upon  the 
culture  of  Western  Europe  can  be  found  in  :t  study  written  by  a  University  of 
Pennsylvania  professor.9 

For  those  who  cannot  find  time  to  read  the  longer  non-Communist  works  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made,  Marguerite  Fisher's  Communist  Doctrine  and 
the  Free  ]\'orld  will  prove  very  helpful.10  Under  convenient  headings,  Dr  Fisher 
nbles  hundreds  of  brief  to  moderately  long  quotations  from  the  leading 
Communist  authorities.  Her  work  includes  critical  introductory  notes  and  the 
enlightening  final  chapter. 


The  following  text  of  the  most  basic  document  in  Communist  history  is  the 
ofTcial  one  released  in  V.  52  by  the  Moscow  Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House.1 

Farticular  attention  is  called  to  the  preface  to  the  Russian  edition  of  1832 
According  lo  Martin  S.  Ochs,  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  Neto  York  Times,  the 
i  i.  tz  Verlag,  official  publishing  house  of  the  East  German  Socialist  Unity  (Com- 
munist) Party,  announced  the  fact  that  the  1£52  edition  of  the  Communist 
Manifesto  would  contain  "important  historical  additions."  2  In  reply  to  Ochs' 
news  story  that  Marx  and  Engels  were  being  rewritten  in  order  to  emphasize 
Stalin's  theories,  Alexander  Trachtenberg  (head  of  International  Publishers,  a 
leading  New  York  City  Communist  publishing  house  and  a  member  of  the 
"second  team"  leaders  convicted  in  1D53.  wrote  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  for  March  31,  1052,  page  IS,  and  again  in  the  Daily  Worker  for 
April  2,  1952,  page  7. 

Trachtenberg  contended  that  the  long  lost  Russian  preface  of  1882  had  been 
rediscovered  in  the  Soviet  Archives.  In  order  to  establish  his  case,  he  quoted 
extensively  from  Engels'  1890  preface  to  the  German  edition,  which  purports  to 
repeat  the  substance  of  the  1882  Russian  preface  (see  text).  Trachtenberg 
further  declared  that  an  English  translation  of  the  Russian  preface  has  been  in 
the  United  States  for  some  20  years.  Actually,  this  English  translation  was 
issued  in  1930  by  International  Publishers.  What  Trachtenberg  could  not  state 
without  embarrassment  is  that  it  had  been  made  from  a  text  released  in  1922  by 
the  Marx-Engels  Institute  in  Moscow.  D  Ryazanoff,  who  edited  the  1922 
Russian  edition  of  the  Communist  Manifesto  was  later  purged  at  Stalin's  orders. 
Whereupon.  International  Publishers  permanently  suppressed  the  1930  book. 

Does  the  1952  official  Soviet  edition  of  the  Communist  Manifesto  carry  an 
authentic  copy  of  the  1882  preface?     If  it  does,  then  Trachtenberg  is  right  and 

Edward  Rogers.  A  Commentary  on  Communism.  London,  Epworth,  1951. 

'Charles  J.  McFadden,  The  Philosophy  oj  Communism,  New  York,  Benzigcr.  1939. 

8  Will  Herberg,  Judaism  and  Modem  Man,  New  York,  Farrar,  Straus  &  Young,  1951. 

6  Robert  Strausz-Hupe,  The  Estrangement  of  Western  Man,  London,  Oollancz,  1953. 

*°  Marguerite  J.  Fisher,  Communist  Doctrine  and  the  Free  \]rorld:  The  Ideology  o,  Communism  According 
lo  Marx,  Engels,  Lenin,  and  Stalin   Syracuse  University  Press.  1952. 

'  For  a  highly  readable  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  Kan  Marx,  see  Leopold  Schwarzchild  The  Bed 
Prussian,  New  York,  Rcribner's,  1947. 

2  New  York  Times,  March  15,  1952.  p.  4. 
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Ochs  wrong  on  the  charge  of  Soviei  historical  distortion  in  this  particular  instance. 
Two  British  editors,  Paul  W.  Blackstock  and  Bert  F.  Hoselitz,  have  tried  to 
resolve  the  problem.3  Their  conclusion  is  that  a  1948  official  Russian  texl  differs 
in  language,  though  not  in  basic  concepts,  from  the  1922  Russian  edit  ion. 

At  first  sight,  discussion  of  a  matter  of  this  kind  might  appear  to  be  excessively 
academic.  In  reality,  it  touches  upon  a  serious  problem  which  confronts  everyone 
who  quotes  from  official  Communist  literature.  Since  at  least  the  early  thirties, 
official  Communist  literature  has  been  carefully  revised — i.  e.,  rewritten — to  meet 
the  needs  of  contemporary  Soviet  policy.  Sometimes,  texts  have  had  to  be  re- 
vised several  times  in  order  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  "objective  situation." 
Whenever  the  publication  of  official  Communist  literature  would  prove  excessively 
embarrassing  to  the  Kremlin  masters,  they  suppress  it  altogether.  Such  appears 
to  be  the  case  with  certain  unflattering  manuscripts  which  Marx  and  Engels  wrote 
about  Russia  and  which  are  believed  to  be  locked  inside  the  vaults  of  the  Marx- 
Engels-Lenin  Institute  in  Moscow.4 

All  this  report  can  vouch  for  is  that  its  exhibits  represent  the  official  Com- 
munist line  at  the  time  they  were  published.  It  must  be  further  remembered  that 
they  represent  only  the  official  published  propaganda  line  of  any  given  period. 
Actually,  Soviet  policy  has  often  been  at  considerable  variance  with  "official" 
statements  released  for  the  instruction  of  rank  and  file  comrades.6 

Exhibit  No.  1 

[Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels,  Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party.      Moscow. 
Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House,  1952] 

PUBLISHER'S  NOTE 

The  present  English  edition  of  the  Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  translation  made  by  Samuel  Moore  in  1888  from 
the  original  German  text  of  1848  and  edited  by  Frederick  Engels. 

Included  in  the  present  text  are  Engels'  annotations  for  the  English 
1888  edition  and  the  German  1890  edition  as  well  as  all  the  authors' 
prefaces  to  the  various  editions. 
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3  Marx  and  Eneels,  Russian  Menace  to  Europe,  pp.  281-283. 

1  Ibid.,  pp.  14-15.  The  entire  introduction  to  this  book  constitutes  a  powerful  and  scholarly  commentary 
upon  Stalin's  attitude  toward  historical  research  and  upon  his  suppression  of  Marxist  literature  which 
reflects  unfavorably  on  Russia. 

6  On  this  point,  see  Victor  Kravchenko,  I  Chose  Freedom,  New  York,  Scribncr's.  104(1.  pp.  421  ff.  Also, 
Frederick  C.  Barghoorn  (Yale  University)  The  Soviet  Image  o/the  United  States:  A  Study  in  Distortion,  New 
York,  Harcourt,  Brace,  1900,  pp.  114  fl. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  GERMAN  EDITION  OF  1872 

The  Communist  League,  an  international  association  of  workers, 
which  could  of  course  be  only  a  secret  one  under  the  conditions 
obtaining  at  the  time,  commissioned  the  undersigned,  at  the  Congress 
held  in  London  in  November  1847,  to  draw  up  for  publication  a 
detailed  theoretical  and  practical  program  of  the  Party.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  following  Manifesto,  the  manuscript  of  which 
travelled  to  London,  to  be  printed,  a  few  weeks  before  the  February 
Revolution.1  First  published  in  German,  it  has  been  republished  in 
that  language  in  at  least  twelve  different  editions  in  Germany, 
England  and  America.  It  was  published  in  English  for  the  first  time 
in  1850  in  the  Red  Republican,  London,  translated  by  Miss  Helen 
Macfarlane,  and  in  1871  in  at  least  three  different  translations  in 
America.  A  French  version  first  appeared  in  Paris  shortly  before 
the  June  insurrection  of  1848  and  recently  in  Le  Socialiste  of  New 
York.  A  new  translation  is  in  the  course  of  preparation.  A  Polish 
version  appeared  in  London  shortly  after  it  was  first  published  in 
German.  A  Russian  translation  was  published  in  Geneva  in  the 
sixties.  Into  Danish,  too,  it  was  translated  shortly  after  its  first 
appearance. 

However  much  the  state  of  things  may  have  altered  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  this  Manifesto 
are,  on  the  whole,  as  correct  today  as  ever.  Here  and  there  some 
detail  might  be  improved.  The  practical  application  of  the  principles 
will  depend,  as  the  Manifesto  itself  states,  everywhere  and  at  all 
times,  on  the  historical  conditions  for  the  time  being  existing,  and,  for 
that  reason,  no  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  revolutionary  measures 
proposed  at  the  end  of  Section  II.  That  passage  would,  in  many 
respects,  be  very  differently  worded  today.  In  view  of  the  gigantic 
strides  of  Modern  Industry  in  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  of  the 
accompanying  improved  and  extended  party  organization  of  the 
working  class,  in  view  of  the  practical  experience  gained,  first  in  the 
February  Revolution,  and  then,  still  more,  in  the  Paris  Commune, 
where  the  proletariat  for  the  first  time  held  political  power  for  two 
whole  months,  this  program  has  in  some  details  become  antiquated. 
One  thing  especially  was  proved  by  the  Commune,  viz.,  that  "the 
working  class  cannot  simply  lay  hold  of  the  ready-made  state  ma- 
chinery, and  wield  it  for  its  own  purposes."  (See  The  Civil  War  in 
France;  Address  of  the  General  Council  of  the  International 
Workingmen's  Association,  London,  Truelove,  1871,  p.  15,  where 
this  point  is  further  developed.)1  Further,  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
criticism  of  socialist  literature  is  deficient  in  relation  to  the  present 
time,  because  it  comes  down  only  to  1847;  also,  that  the  remarks  on 
the  relation  of  the  Communists  to  the  various  opposition  parties 
(Section  IV),  although  in  principle  still  correct,  yet  in  practice  are 
antiquated,  because  the  political  situation  has  been  entirely  changed, 
and  the  progress  of  history  has  swept  from  off  the  earth  the  greater 
portion  of  the  political  parties  there  enumerated. 

But,  then,  the  Manifesto  has  become  a  historical  document  which 
we  have  no  longer  any  right  to  alter.     A  subsequent  edition  may 

l  The  February  Revolution  in  France.  184?.— Ed. 

>  K.  Marx  and  F.  Engels,  Selected  Works,  Two- Vol.  ed..  Vol.  I,  Moscow  1951,  p.  168  tt.—Ed. 
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perhaps  appear  with  an  introduction  bridging  the  gap  from  1847  to  the 
present  day;  this  reprint  was  too  unexpected  to  leave  us  time  for  that. 

Karl  Marx  Frederick  Engels 

London,  June  24,  1872 

PREFACE  TO  THE  RUSSIAN  EDITION  OF  1882 

The  first  Russian  edition  of  the  Manifesto  of  the  Communist 
Party,  translated  by  Bakunin,  was  published  early  in  the  sixties  ' 
by  the  printing  office  of  the  Kolokol.  Then  the  West  could  see 
in  it  (the  Russian  edition  of  the  Manifesto)  only  a  literary  curiosity. 
Such  a  view  would  be  impossible  today. 

What  a  limited  field  the  proletarian  movement  still  occupied  at  that 
time  (December  1847)  is  most  clearly  shown  by  the  last  section  of  the 
Manifesto :  the  position  of  the  Communists  in  relation  to  the  various 
opposition  parties  in  the  various  countries.  Precisely  Russia  and  the 
United  States  are  missing  here.  It  was  the  time  when  Russia  con- 
stituted the  last  great  reserve  of  all  European  reaction,  when  the 
United  States  absorbed  the  surplus  proletarian  forces  of  Europe 
through  immigration.  Both  countries  provided  Europe  with  raw 
materials  and  were  at  the  same  time  markets  for  the  sale  of  its  indus- 
trial products.  At  that  time  both  were,  therefore,  in  one  way  or 
another,  pillars  of  the  existing  European  order. 

How  very  different  today!  Precisely  European  immigration  fitted 
North  America  for  a  gigantic  agricultural  production,  whose  competi- 
tion is  shaking  the  very  foundations  of  European  landed  property- 
large  and  small.  In  addition  it  enabled  the  United  States  to  exploit 
its  tremendous  industrial  resources  with  an  energy  and  on  a  scale 
that  must  shortly  break  the  industrial  monopoly  of  Western  Europe, 
and  especially  of  England,  existing  up  to  now.  Both  circumstances 
react  in  revolutionary  manner  upon  America  itself.  Step  by  step  the 
small  and  middle  land  ownership  of  the  farmers,  the  basis  of  the  whole 
political  constitution,  is  succumbing  to  the  competition  of  giant  farms; 
simultaneously,  a  mass  proletariat  and  a  fabulous  concentration  of 
capitals  are  developing  for  the  first  time  in  the  industrial  regions. 

And  now  Russia!  During  the  Revolution  of  1848-49  not  only  the 
European  princes,  but  the  European  bourgeois  as  well,  found  their 
only  salvation  from  the  proletariat,  just  beginning  to  awaken,  in 
Russian  intervention.  The  tsar  was  proclaimed  the  chief  of  Euro- 
pean reaction.  Today  he  is  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the  revolution,  in 
Gatchina>  and  Russia  forms  the  vanguard  of  revolutionary  action  in 
Europe. 

The  Communist  Manifesto  had  as  its  object  the  proclamation  of  the 
inevitably  impending  dissolution  of  modern  bourgeois  property.  But 
in  Russia  we  find,  face  to  face  with  the  rapidly  developing  capitalist 
swindle  and  bourgeois  landed  property,  just  beginning  to  develop, 
more  than  half  the  land  owned  in  common  by  the  peasants.  Now 
the  question  is:  can  the  Russian  obshchina,1  though  greatly  under- 
mined, yet  a  form  of  the  primeval  common  ownership  of  land,  pass 
directly  to  the  higher  form  of  communist  common  ownership?     Or  on 

1  The  edition  referred  to  appeared  in  18fi9,    In  Engels*  Preface  to  the  English  Edition  of  1888.  the  publica- 
tion date  of  this  Russian  translation  of  the  Manifesto  is  also  incorrectly  given. — Ed. 
1  Obshchina:  Village  community. — Ed. 
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the  contrary,  must  it  first  psss  through  the  same  process  of  dissolution 
as  constitutes  the  historical  evolution  of  the  West? 

The  only  answer  to  that  possible  today  is  this:  If  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution becomes  the  signal  for  a  proletarian  revolution  in  the  West,  so 
that  both  complement  each  other,  the  present  Russian  common 
ownership  of  land  may  serve  as  the  starting  point  for  a  communist 
development. 

Karl  Marx        F.  Engels 

London,  January  21,  1882. 

PREFACE  TO  THE  GERMAN  EDITION  OF  1883 

The  preface  to  the  present  edition  I  must,  alas,  sign  alone.  Marx, 
the  man  to  whom  the  whole  working  class  of  Europe  and  America 
owes  more  than  to  anyone  else — rests  at  Kighgate  Cemetery  and 
over  his  grave  the  first  grass  is  already  growing.  Since  his  death, 
there  can  be  even  less  thought  of  revising  or  supplementing  the  Mani- 
festo. All  the  more  do  I  consider  it  necessary  again  to  state  here  the 
following  expressly: 

The  basic  thought  running  through  the  Manifesto — that  economic 
production  and  the  structure  of  society  of  every  historical  epoch 
necessarily  arising  therefrom  constitute  the  foundation  for  the  polit- 
ical and  intellectual  history  of  that  epoch;  that  consequently  (ever 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  primeval  communal  ownership  of  land)  all 
history  has  been  a  history  of  class  struggles,  of  struggles  between 
exploited  and  exploiting,  between  dominated  and  dominating  classes 
at  various  stages  of  social  development ;  that  this  struggle,  however, 
has  now  reached  a  stage  where  the  exploited  and  oppressed  class 
(the  proletariat)  can  no  longer  emancipate  itself  from  the  class  which 
exploits  and  oppresses  it  (the  bourgeoisie),  without  at  the  same  time 
forever  freeing  the  whole  of  society  from  exploitation,  oppression 
and  class  struggles — this  basic  thought  belongs  solely  and  exclusively 
to  Marx.1 

I  have  already  stated  this  many  times ;  but  precisely  now  it  is  neces- 
sary that  ii  also  stand  in  front  of  the  Manifesto  itself. 

F.  Engels 

London,  June  28,  1883. 

PREFACE  TO  THE  ENGLISH  EDITION  OF  1888 

The  "Manifesto"  was  published  as  the  platform  of  the  "Communist 
League,"  a  workingmen's  association,  first  exclusively  German, 
later  on  international,  and,  under  the  political  conditions  of  the 
Continent  before  1848,  unavoidably  a  secret  society.  At  a  Congress 
of  the  League,  held  in  London  in  November,  1847,  Marx  and  Engels 
were  commissioned  to  prepare  for  publication  a  complete  theoretical 
and  practical  party-programme.  Drawn  up  in  German,  in  January, 
1848,  the  manuscript  was  sent  to  the  printer  in  London  a  few  weeks 
before  the  French  revolution  of  February  24th.  A  French  translation 
was  brought  out  in  Paris,  shortly  before  the  insurrection  of  June,  1848. 

1  "This  proposition,"  I  wrote  in  the  preface  to  the  English  translation,  "which,  in  my  opinion,  is  destined 
to  do  for  history  what  Darwin's  theory  has  done  for  biology,  we,  both  of  us,  had  been  gradually  approaching 
for  some  years  before  1845.  How  far  I  had  independently  progressed  towards  it,  is  best  shown  by  my 
'Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  England.'  But  when  I  again  met  Marx  at  Brussels,  in  spring.  15*45, 
he  had  it  ready  worked  out,  and  put  it  before  me,  in  terms  almost  as  clear  as  those  in  which  I  have  stated 
it  here."     [Note  by  Engels  to  the  German  edition  of  1890.\ 
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The  first  English  translation,  by  Miss  Helen  Macfarlane,  appeared  n 
George  Julian  Harney's  "Red  Republican,"  London,  1850.  A 
Danish  and  a  Polish  edition  had  also  been  published. 

The  defeat  of  the  Parisian  insurrection  of  June,  1848, — the  first 
great  battle  between  Proletariat  and  Bourgeoisie — drove  again  into 
the  background,  for  a  time,  the  social  and  political  aspirations  of  the 
European  working  class.  Thenceforth,  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
was  again,  as  it  had  been  before  the  revolution  of  February,  solely 
between  different  sections  of  the  propertied  class;  the  working  class 
was  reduced  to  a  fight  for  political  elbow-room,  and  to  the  position  of 
extreme  wing  of  the  middle-class  Radicals.  Wherever  independent 
proletarian  movements  continued  to  show  signs  of  life,  they  were 
ruthlessly  hunted  down.  Thus  the  Prussian  police  hunted  out  the 
Central  Board  of  the  Communist  League,  then  located  in  Co'ogne. 
The  members  were  arrested,  and,  after  eighteen  months'  imprison- 
ment, they  were  tried  in  October,  1852.  This  celebrated  "Cologne 
Communist  trial"  lasted  from  October  4th  till  November  12th;  seven 
of  the  prisoners  were  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  in  a  fortress, 
varying  from  three  to  six  years.  Immediately  after  the  sentence,  the 
League  was  formally  dissolved  by  the  remaining  members.  As  to  the 
"Manifesto,"  it  seemed  thenceforth  to  be  doomed  to  oblivion. 

When  the  European  working  class  had  recovered  sufficient  strength 
for  another  attack  on  the  ruling  classes,  the  International  Working 
Men's  Association  sprang  up.  But  this  association,  formed  with  the 
express  aim  of  welding  into  one  body  the  whole  militant  proletariat  of 
Europe  and  America,  could  not  at  once  proclaim  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  "Manifesto."  The  International  was  bound  to  have  a  pro- 
gramme broad  enough  to  be  acceptable  to  the  English  Trades'  Unions, 
to  the  followers  of  Proudhon  in  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
and  to  the  Lassalleans»  in  Germany,  Marx,  who  drew  up  this  pro- 
gramme to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  entirely  trusted  to  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  the  working  class,  which  was  sure  to  result 
from  combined  action  and  mutual  discussion.  The  very  events  and 
vicissitudes  of  the  struggle  against  Capital,  the  defeats  even  more 
than  the  victories,  could  not  help  bringing  home  to  men's  minds  the 
insufficiency  of  their  various  favourite  nostrums,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  a  more  complete  insight  into  the  true  conditions  of  working- 
class  emancipation.  And  Marx  was  right.  The  International,  on 
its  breaking  up  in  1874,  left  the  workers  quite  different  men  from  what 
it  had  found  them  in  1864.  Proudhonism  in  France,  Lassalleanism 
in  Germany  were  dying  out,  and  even  the  Conservative  English 
Trades'  Unions,  though  most  of  them  had  long  since  severed  their 
connexion  with  the  International,  were  gradually  advancing  towards 
that  point  at  which,  last  year  at  Swansea,  their  President  could  say 
in  their  name  "Continental  Socialism  has  lost  its  terrors  for  us." 
In  fact:  the  principles  of  the  "Manifesto"  had  made  considerable 
headway  among  the  working  men  of  all  countries. 

The  "Manifesto"  itself  thus  came  to  the  front  again.  The  German 
text  had  been,  since  1850,  reprinted  several  times  in  Switzerland, 
England,  and  America.  In  1872,  it  was  translated  into  English  in 
New  York,  where  the  translation  was  published  in  "Woodhull  and 

»  Lassalle  personally,  to  us.  always  acknowledged  himself  to  be  a  disciple  of  Marx,  and,  as  such,  stood 
on  the  ground  of  the  "Manifesto."  But  in  his  public  agitation.  1S(;2  -64,  he  did  not  go  beyond  demanding 
cooperative  workshops  supported  by  State  credit.    [Note  by  Engels.) 
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Claflin's  Weekly."  From  this  English  version,  a  French  one  was 
made  in  "Le  Socialiste"  of  New  York.  Since  then  at  least  two  more 
English  translations,  more  or  less  mutilated,  have  been  brought  out 
in  America,  and  one  of  them  has  been  reprinted  in  England.  The 
first  Russian  translation,  made  by  Bakounine,  was  published  at 
Herzen's  "Kolokol"  office  in  Geneva,  about  1863;  a  second  one,  by 
the  heroic  Vera  Zasulich,1  also  in  Geneva,  1882.  A  new  Danish 
edition  is  to  be  found  in  "Social-demokratisk  Bibliothek,"  Copen- 
hagen, 1885;  a  fresh  French  translation  in  "Le  Socialiste/'  Paris, 
1885.  From  this  latter  a  Spanish  version  was  prepared  and  published 
in  Madrid,  1886.  The  German  reprints  are  not  to  be  counted,  there 
have  been  twelve  altogether  at  the  least.  An  Armenian  translation, 
which  was  to  be  published  in  Constantinople  some  months  ago,  did 
not  see  the  light,  I  am  told,  because  the  publisher  was  afraid  of 
bringing  out  a  book  with  the  name  of  Marx  on  it,  while  the  translator 
declined  to  call  it  his  own  production.  Of  further  translations  into 
other  languages  I  have  heard,  but  have  not  seen  them.  Thus  the 
history  of  the  "Manifesto"  reflects,  to  a  great  extent,  the  history  of 
the  modern  working-class  movement;  at  present  it  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  wide-spread,  the  most  international  production  of  all  Socialist 
literature,  the  common  platform  acknowledged  by  millions  of  working 
men  from  Siberia  to  California. 

Yet,  when  it  was  written,  we  could  not  have  called  if  a  Socialist 
Manifesto.  By  Socialists,  in  1847,  were  understood,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  adherents  of  the  various  Utopian  systems:  Owenites  in  England, 
Fourierists  in  France,  both  of  them  already  reduced  to  the  position 
of  mere  sects,  and  gradually  dying  out;  on  the  other  hand,  the  most 
multifarious  social  quacks,  who,  by  all  manners  of  tinkering,  professed 
to  redress,  without  any  danger  to  capital  and  profit,  all  sorts  of  social 
grievances,  in  both  cases  men  outside  the  working-class  movement, 
and  looking  rather  to  the  "educated"  classes  for  support.  Whatever 
portion  of  the  working  class  had  become  convinced  of  the  insufficiency 
of  mere  political  revolutions,  and  had  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  a 
total  social  change,  that  portion  then  called  itself  Communist.  It 
was  a  crude,  rough-hewn,  purely  instinctive  sort  of  Communism;  still, 
it  touched  the  cardinal  point  and  was  powerful  enough  amongst  the 
working  class  to  produce  the  Utopian  Communism,  in  France,  of 
Cabet,  and  in  Germany,  of  Weitling.  Thus,  Socialism  was,  in  1847, 
a  middle-class  movement,  Communism  a  working-class  movement, 
Socialism  was,  on  the  Continent  at  least,  "respectable";  Communism 
was  the  very  opposite.  And  as  our  notion,  from  the  very  beginning, 
was  that  "the  emancipation  of  the  working  class  must  be  the  act  of 
the  working  class  itself,"  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  which  of  the 
two  names  we  must  take.  Moreover,  we  have,  ever  since,  been  far 
from  repudiating  it. 

The  "Manifesto"  being  our  joint  production,  I  consider  myself 
bound  to  state  that  the  fundamental  proposition,  which  forms  its 
nucleus,  belongs  to  Marx.  That  proposition  is:  that  in  every  historical 
epoch,  the  prevailing  mode  of  economic  production  and  exchange, 
and  the  social  organization  necessarily  following  from  it,  form 
the  basis  upon  which  is  built  up,  and  from  which  alone  can  be 
explained,  the  political  and  intellectual  history  of  that  epoch;  that 

1  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Plekhanov  was  the  translator.  In  the  postscript  to  the  article,  "Social  Relations  in 
Russia,"  published  in  Internationales  aits  dem  Volksstaat  (1871-75),  Berlin  1894.  Engels  himself 
refers  to  this  translation  as  Plckhanov's. — Ed. 
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consequently  the  whole  history  of  mankind  (since  the  dissolution  of 
primitive  tribal  society,  holding  land  in  common  ownership)  has  been 
a  history  of  class  struggles,  contests  between  exploiting  and  exploited, 
ruling  and  oppressed  classes;  that  the  history  of  these  class  struggles 
forms  a  series  of  evolutions  in  which,  nowadays,  a  stage  has  been 
reached  where  the  exploited  and  oppressed  class — the  proletariat — 
cannot  attain  its  emancipation  from  the  sway  of  the  exploiting  and 
ruling  class — the  bourgeoisie — without,  at  the  same  time,  and  once 
and  for  all,  emancipating  society  at  large  from  all  exploitation, 
oppression,  class  distinctions  and  class  struggles. 

This  proposition  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  destined  to  do  for  history 
what  Darwin's  theory  has  done  for  biology,  we,  both  of  us,  had  been 
gradually  approaching  for  some  years  before  1845.  How  far  I  had 
independently  progressed  towards  it,  is  best  shown  by  my  "Condition 
of  the  Working  Class  in  England."  x  But  when  I  again  met  Marx  at 
Brussels,  in  spring,  1845,  he  had  it  ready  worked  out,  and  put  it  before 
me,  in  terms  almost  as  clear  as  those  in  which  I  have  stated  it  here. 

From  our  joint  preface  to  the  German  edition  of  1872,  I  quote  the 
following : 

"However  much  the  state  of  things  may  have  altered  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  the  general  principles  laid  down  in  this  Mani- 
festo are,  on  the  whole,  as  correct  today  as  ever.  Here  and  there 
some  detail  might  be  improved.  The  practical  application  of  the 
principles  will  depend,  as  the  Manifesto  itself  states,  everywhere 
and  at  all  times,  on  the  historical  conditions  for  the  time  being 
existing,  and,  for  that  reason,  no  special  stress  is  laid  on  the  revolu- 
tionary measures  proposed  at  the  end  of  Section  II.  That  passage 
would,  in  many  respects,  be  very  differently  worded  today.  In 
view  of  the  gigantic  strides  of  Modern  Industry  since  1848,  and  of 
the  accompanying  improved  and  extended  organization  of  the  working 
class,1  in  view  of  the  practical  experience  gained,  first  in  the  February 
Revolution,  and  then,  still  more,  in  the  Paris  Commune,  where  the 
proletariat  for  the  first  time  held  political  power  for  two  whole  months, 
this  programme  has  in  some  details  become  antiquated.  One  thing 
especially  was  proved  by  the  Commune,  viz.,  that  'the  working  class 
cannot  simply  lay  hold  of  the  readymade  State  machinery,  and 
wield  it  for  its  own  purposes.'  (See  'The  Civil  War  in  France; 
Address  of  the  General  Council  of  the  International  Working  Men's 
Association,'  London,  Trueiove,  1871,  p.  15,1  where  this  point  is 
further  developed.)  Further,  it  is  self-evident,  that  the  criticism  of 
Socialist  literature  is  deficient  in  relation  to  the  present  time,  because 
it  comes  down  only  to  1847;  also,  that  the  remarks  on  the  relation  of 
the  Communists  to  the  various  opposition  parties  (Section  IV), 
although  in  principle  stili  correct,  yet  in  practice  are  antiquated, 
because  the  political  situation  has  been  entirely  changed,  and  the 
progress  of  history  has  swept  from  off  the  earth  the  greater  portion 
of  the  political  parties  there  enumerated. 

But  then,  the  Manifesto  has  become  a  historical  document  which 
we  have  no  longer  any  right  to  alter." 

1  The  Condition  of  the  Working  Class  in  England  in  1844.  liy  Frederick  Engels.  Translated  by  Florence 
K.  Wischnewetzky.  New  York.     Lovell — London.     W.  Reeves.  1888.    [Xole  by  Engels). 

1  In  the  German  original  of  1872  this  phrase  is  worded  somewhat  differently.  Cf.  p.  10  of  the  present 
edition. — Ed. 

"  K.  Marx  and  F.  Engels.  Selected  Works,  Two- Vol.  ed..  Vol.  I,  Moscow  1051.  p.  168.— Ed. 
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The  present  translation  is  by  Mr.  Samuel  Moore,  the  translator 
of  the  greater  portion  of  Marx's  "Capital."  We  have  revised  it  in 
common,  and  I  have  added  a  few  notes  explanatory  of  historical 
allusions. 

Frederick  Engels 
London,  30th  January  1888. 

PREFACE  TO  THE  GERMAN  EDITION  OF  1890 

Since  the  above  was  written,1  a  new  German  edition  of  the  Mani- 
festo has  again  become  necessary,  and  much  has  also  happened  to 
the  Manifesto  which  should  be  recorded  here. 

A  second  Russian  translation — by  Vera  Zasulich — appeared  at 
Geneva  in  1882;  the  preface  to  that  edition  was  written  by  Marx 
and  myself.  Unfortunately,  the  original  German  manuscript  has 
gone  astray;  I  must  therefore  retranslate  from  the  Russian,  which 
will  in  no  way  improve  the  text.2     It  reads: 

"The  first  Russian  edition  of  the  Manifesto  of  the  Communist 
Party,  translated  by  Bakunin,  was  published  early  in  the  sixties  by 
the  printing  office  of  the  Kolokol.  Then  the  West  could  see  in  it 
(the  Russian  edition  of  the  Manifesto)  only  a  literary  curiosity. 
Such  a  view  would  be  impossible  today. 

"What  a  limited  field  the  proletarian  movement  still  occupied  at 
that  time  (December  1847)  is  most  clearly  shown  by  the  last  section 
of  the  Manifesto:  the  position  of  the  Communists  in  relation  to  the 
various  opposition  parties  in  the  various  countries.  Precisely  Russia 
and  the  United  States  are  missing  here.  It  was  the  time  when 
Russia  constituted  the  last  great  reserve  of  all  European  reaction, 
when  the  United  States  absorbed  the  surplus  proletarian  forces  of 
Europe  through  immigration.  Roth  countries  provided  Europe  with 
raw  materials  and  were  at  the  same  time  markets  for  the  sale  of  its 
industrial  products.  At  that  time  both  were,  therefore,  in  one  way 
or  another,  pillars  of  the  existing  European  order. 

"How  very  different  today!  Precisely  European  immigration  fitted 
North  America  for  a  gigantic  agricultural  production,  whose  competi- 
tion is  shaking  the  very  foundations  of  European  landed  property — 
large  and  small.  In  addition  it  enabled  the  United  States  to  exploit 
its  tremendous  industrial  resources  with  an  energy  and  on  a  scale  that 
must  shortly  break  the  industrial  monopoly  of  Western  Europe,  and 
especially  of  England,  existing  up  to  now.  Both  circumstances  react 
in  revolutionary  manner  upon  America  itself.  Step  by  step  the  small 
and  middle  land  ownership  of  the  farmers,  the  basis  of  the  whole  politi- 
cal constitution,  is  succumbing  to  the  competition  of  giant  farms; 
simultaneously,  a  mass  proletariat  and  a  fabulous  concentration  of 
capitals  are  developing  for  the  first  time  in  the  industrial  regions. 

"And  now  Russia!  During  the  Revolution  of  1848-49  not  only  the 
European  princes,  but  the  European  bourgeois  as  well,  found  their 
only  salvation  from  the  proletariat,  just  beginning  to  awaken,  in  Rus- 
sian intervention.  The  tsar  was  proclaimed  the  chief  of  European  re- 
action. Today  he  is  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the  revolution,  in  Gatchina, 
and  Russia  forms  the  vanguard  of  revolutionary  action  in  Europe. 

i  Engels  is  referring  to  his  preface  to  the  German  edition  of  1883. — Ed. 

J  The  lost  German  original  ms.  of  the  preface  of  Marx  and  Engels  to  the  Russian  edition  of  the  Mani- 
festo has  been  found  and  is  kept  in  the  archives  of  the  Marx-Engels-Lenin  Institute  in  Moscow.  The 
present  English  translation  of  this  preface  is  made  from  the  German  original.    LU. 
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"The  Communist  Manifesto  had  as  its  object  the  proclamation  of 
the  inevitably  impending  dissolution  of  modern  bourgeois  property. 
But  in  Russia  we  find,  face  to  face  with  the  rapidly  developing  capital- 
ist swindle  and  bourgeois  landed  property,  just  beginning  to  develop, 
more  than  half  the  land  owned  in  common  by  the  peasants.  Now  the 
question  is:  can  the  Russian  obshchina,  though  greatly  undermined, 
yet  a  form  of  the  primeval  common  ownership  of  land,  pass  directly 
to  the  higher  form  of  communist  common  ownership?  Or  on  the 
contrary,  must  it  first  pass  through  the  same  process  of  dissolution  as 
constitutes  the  historical  evolution  of  the  West? 

"The  only  answer  to  that  possible  today  is  this:  If  the  Russian 
Revolution  becomes  the  signal  for  a  proletarian  revolution  in  the  West, 
so  that  both  complement  each  other,  the  present  Russian  common 
ownership  of  land  may  serve  as  the  starting  point  for  a  communist 
development. 

"Karl  Marx     Frederick  Engels 

"London,  January  21,  1882" 

At  about  the  same  date,  a  new  Polish  version  appeared  in  Geneva: 
Manifest  Komunistyczny . 

Furthermore,  a  new  Danish  translation  has  appeared  in  the  Social- 
demolcratisk  Bibliothek,  Kjobenhavn  1885.  Unfortunately  it  is  not 
quite  comnlete;  certain  essential  passages,  which  seem  to  have  pre- 
sented difficulties  to  the  translator,  have  been  omitted,  and  in  addi- 
tion there  are  signs  of  carelessness  here  and  there,  which  are  all  the 
more  unpleasantly  conspicuous  since  the  translation  indicates  that 
had  the  translator  taken  a  little  more  pains  he  would  have  done  an 
excellent  piece  of  work. 

A  new  French  version  appeared  in  1885  in  Le  Socialiste  of  Paris; 
it  is  the  best  published  to  date. 

From  this  latter  a  Spanish  version  was  published  the  same  year, 
first  in  El  Socialista  of  Madrid,  and  then  re-issued  in  pamphlet 
form:  Manifiesto  del  Partido  Comunista  por  Carlos  Marx  y  F. 
Engels,  Madrid,  Administracion  de  El  Socialista,  Hernan  Cortes  8. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  may  also  mention  that  in  1887  the  man- 
uscript of  an  Armenian  translation  was  offered  to  a  publisher  in 
Constantinople.  But  the  good  man  did  not  have  the  courage  to  pub- 
lish something  bearing  the  name  of  Marx  and  suggested  that  the 
translator  set  down  his  own  name  as  author,  which  the  latter,  however, 
declined. 

After  one  and  then  another  of  the  more  or  less  inaccurate  American 
translations  had  been  repeatedly  reprinted  in  England,  an  authentic 
version  at  last  appeared  in  1888.  This  was  by  my  friend  Samuel 
Moore,  and  we  went  through  it  together  once  more  before  it  was 
sent  to  press.  It  is  entitled:  Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party, 
by  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick  Engels.  Authorized  English  Transla- 
tion, edited  and  annotated  by  Frederick  Engels.  1888.  London, 
William  Reeves,  185  Fleet  st.,  E.  C.  I  have  added  some  of  the 
notes  of  that  edition  to  the  present  one. 

The  Manifesto  has  had  a  history  of  its  own.  Greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm, at  the  time  of  its  appearance,  by  the  then  still  not  at  all 
numerous  vanguard  of  scientific  Socialism  (as  is  proved  by  the 
translations  mentioned  in  the  first  preface),  it  was  soon  forced  into 
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the  background  by  the  reaction  that  began  with  the  defeat  of  the  Paris 
workers  in  June  1848,  and  was  finally  excommunicated  "according 
to  law"  by  the  conviction  of  the  Cologne  Communists  in  November 
1852.  With  the  disappearance  from  the  public  scene  of  the  workers' 
movement  that  had  begun  with  the  February  Revolution,  the  Mani- 
festo too  passed  into  the  background. 

When  the  working  class  of  Europe  had  again  gathered  sufficient 
strength  for  a  new  onslaught  upon  the  power  of  the  ruling  classes,  the 
International  Working  Men's  Association  came  into  being.  Its  aim 
was  to  weld  together  into  one  huge  army  the  whole  militant  working 
class  of  Europe  and  America.  Therefore  it  could  not  set  out  from  the 
principles  laid  down  in  the  Manifesto.  It  was  bound  to  have  a  pro- 
gram which  would  not  shut  the  door  on  the  English  trade  unions,  the 
French,  Belgian,  Italian  and  Spanish  Proudhonists  and  the  German 
Lassalleans.1  This  program — the  preamble  to  the  Rules  of  the  Inter- 
national— was  drawn  up  by  Marx  with  a  master  hand  acknowledged 
even  by  Bakunin  and  the  Anarchists.  For  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  Manifesto  Marx  relied  solely  and  exclu- 
sively upon  the  intellectual  development  of  the  working  class,  as  it 
necessarily  had  to  ensue  from  united  action  and  discussion.  The 
events  and  vicissitudes  in  the  struggle  against  capital,  the  defeats 
even  more  than  the  successes,  could  not  but  demonstrate  to  the 
fighters  the  inadequacy  hitherto  of  their  universal  panaceas  and  make 
their  minds  more  receptive  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  true 
conditions  for  the  emancipation  of  the  workers.  And  Marx  was  right. 
The  working  class  of  1874,  at  the  dissolution  of  the  International,  was 
altogether  different  from  that  of  1864,  at  its  foundation.  Proudhon- 
ism  in  the  Latin  countries  and  the  specific  Lassalleanism  in  Germany 
were  dying  out,  and  even  the  then  archconservative  English  trade 
unions  were  gradually  approaching  the  point  where  in  1887  the  chair- 
man of  their  Swansea  Congress  could  say  in  their  name:  "Continental 
Socialism  has  lost  its  terrors  for  us."  Yet  by  1887  Continental  Social- 
ism was  almost  exclusively  the  theory  heralded  in  the  Manifesto. 
Thus,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  history  of  the  Manifesto  reflects  the 
history  of  the  modern  working-class  movement  since  1848.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  doubtless  the  most  widely  circulated,  the  most  international 
product  of  all  Socialist  literature,  the  common  program  of  many 
millions  of  workers  of  all  countries,  from  Siberia  to  California. 

Nevertheless,  when  it  appeared  we  could  not  have  called  it  a 
Socialist  Manifesto.  In  1847  two  kinds  of  people  were  considered 
Socialists.  On  the  one  hand  were  the  adherents  of  the  various 
Utopian  systems,  notably  the  Owenites  in  England  and  the  Fourierists 
in  France,  both  of  whom  at  that  date  had  already  dwindled  to  mere 
sects  gradually  dying  out.  On  the  other,  the  manifold  types  of  social 
quacks  who  wanted  to  eliminate  social  abuses  through  their  various 
universal  panaceas  and  all  kinds  of  patchwork,  without  hurting  capital 
and  profit  in  the  least.  In  both  cases,  people  who  stood  outside  the 
labour  movement  and  who  looked  for  support  rather  to  the  "educated" 
classes.  The  section  of  the  working  class,  however,  which  demanded 
a  radical  reconstruction  of  society,  convinced  that  mere  political  revolu- 
tions were  not  enough,  then  called  itself  Communist.    It  was  still  a 


1  Lassallo 
of  course,  on  the  grou 
lowers  who 
divided  the 
[Note  by  Engels.) 


personally,  to  us,  alwavs  acknowledged  himself  to  be  a  "disciple"  of  Marx,  and,  as  such,  stood. 

n  the  ground  of  the  Manifesto.     Matters  were  quite  different  with  regard  to  those  of  his  fol- 

did  not  go  beyond  his  demand  for  producers'  co-operatives  supported  by  state  credits  and  who 

whole  working  class  into  supporters  of  state  assistance  and  supporters  of  self-assistance. 
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rough-hewn,  only  instinctive,  and  frequently  somewhat  crude  Com- 
munism. Yet  it  was  powerful  enough  to  bring  into  being  two  systems 
of  Utopian  Communism  in  France  the  "Icarian"  Communism  of 
Cabet,  and  in  Germany  that  of  Weitling.  Socialism  in  1847  signified  a 
bourgeois  movement,  Communism  a  working-class  movement. 
Socialism  was,  on  the  Continent  at  least,  quite  respectable,  whereas 
Communism  was  the  very  opposite.  And  since  we  were  very  de- 
cidedly of  the  opinion  as  early  as  then  that  "the  emancipation  of  the 
workers  must  be  the  act  of  the  working  class  itself,"  we  could  have 
no  hesitation  as  to  which  of  the  two  names  we  should  choose.  Nor 
has  it  ever  occurred  to  us  since  to  repudiate  it. 

"Working  men  of  all  countries,  unite!"  But  few  voices  responded 
when  we  proclaimed  these  words  to  the  world  forty-two  years  ago, 
on  the  eve  of  the  first  Paris  Revolution  in  which  the  proletariat  came 
out  with  demands  of  its  own.  On  September  28,  1864,  however,  the 
proletarians  of  most  of  the  Western  European  countries  joined  hands 
in  the  International  Working  Men's  Association  of  glorious  memory. 
True,  the  International  itself  lived  only  nine  years.  But  that  the 
eternal  union  of  the  proletarians  of  all  countries  created  by  it  is  still 
alive  and  lives  stronger  than  ever,  there  is  no  better  witness  than 
this  day.  Because  today,  as  I  write  these  lines,  the  European  and 
American  proletariat  is  reviewing  its  fighting  forces,  mobilized  for 
the  first  time,  mobilized  as  one  army,  under  one  flag,  for  one  imme- 
diate aim:  the  standard  eight-hour  working  day,  to  be  established 
by  legal  enactment,  as  proclaimed  by  the  Geneva  Congress  of  the 
International  in  1866,  and  again  by  the  Paris  Workers'  Congress 
in  1889.  And  today's  spectacle  will  open  the  eyes  of  the  capitalists 
and  landlords  of  all  countries  to  the  fact  that  today  the  working  men 
of  all  countries  are  united  indeed. 

If  only  Marx  were  still  by  my  side  to  see  this  with  his  own  eyes! 

F.  Engels 
London,  May  1,  1890 

PREFACE  TO  THE  POLISH  EDITION  OF  1892 l 

The  fact  that  a  new  Polish  edition  of  the  Communist  Manifesto 
has  become  necessary  gives  rise  to  various  thoughts. 

First  of  all,  it  is  noteworthy  that  of  late  the  Manifesto  has  become 
an  index,  as  it  were,  of  the  development  of  large-scale  industry  on 
the  European  continent.  In  proportion  as  large-scale  industry 
expands  in  a  given  country,  the  demand  grows  among  the  workers 
of  that  country  for  enlightenment  regarding  their  position  as  the 
working  class  in  relation  to  the  possessing  classes,  the  socialist 
movement  spreads  among  them  and  the  demand  for  the  Manifesto 
increases.  Thus,  not  only  the  state  of  the  labour  movement  but 
also  the  degree  of  development  of  large-scale  industry  can  be  meas- 
ured with  fair  accuracy  in  every  country  by  the  number  of  copies 
of  the  Manifesto  circulated  in  the  language  of  that  country. 

Accordingly,  the  new  Polish  edition  indicates  a  decided  progress 
of  Polish  industry.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  this 
progress  since  the  previous  edition  published  ten  years  ago  has 
actually  taken  place.  Russian  Poland,  Congress  Poland,  has  become 
the  big  industrial  region  of  the  Russian  Empire.     Whereas  Russian 

>The  translation  of  the  Preface  to  the  Polish  Edition  given  here  is  from  the  German  original.— Ed. 
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large-scale  industry  is  scattered  sporadically — a  part  round  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  another  in  the  centre  (Moscow  and  Vladimir),  a  third 
along  the  coasts  of  the  Black  and  Azov  seas,  and  still  others  else- 
where— Polish  industry  has  been  packed  into  a  relatively  small 
area  and  enjoys  both  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  such  concentration.  The  competing  Russian  manufacturers 
acknowledged  the  advantages  when  they  demanded  protective  tariffs 
against  Poland,  in  spite  of  their  ardent  desire  to  transform  the  Poles 
into  Russians.  The  disadvantages — for  the  Polish  manufacturers 
and  the  Russian  government — are  manifest  in  the  rapid  spread  of 
socialist  ideas  among  the  Polish  workers  and  in  the  growing  demand 
for  the  Manifesto. 

But  the  rapid  development  of  Polish  industry,  outstripping  that  of 
Russia,  is  in  its  turn  a  new  proof  of  the  inexhaustible  vitality  of  the 
Polish  people  and  a  new  guarantee  of  its  impending  national  restora- 
tion. And  the  restoration  of  an  independent  strong  Poland  is  a  matter 
which  concerns  not  only  the  Poles  but  all  of  us.  A  sincere  international 
collaboration  of  the  European  nations  is  possible  only  if  each  of  these 
nations  is  fully  autonomous  in  its  own  house.  The  Revolution  of 
1848,  which  under  the  banner  of  the  proletariat,  after  all,  merely  let 
the  proletarian  fighters  do  the  work  of  the  bourgeoisie,  also  secured 
the  independence  of  Italy,  Germany  and  Hungary  through  its  testa- 
mentary executors,  Louis  Bonaparte  and  Bismarck ;  but  Poland,  which 
since  1792  had  done  more  for  the  Revolution  than  all  these  three 
together,  was  left  to  its  own  resources  when  it  succumbed  in  1863 
to  a  tenfold  greater  Russian  force.  The  nobility  could  neither  main- 
tain nor  regain  Polish  independence;  today,  to  the  bourgeoisie,  this 
independence  is,  to  say  the  least,  immaterial.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
necessity  for  the  harmonious  collaboration  of  the  European  nations. 
It  can  be  gained  only  by  the  young  Polish  proletariat,  and  in  its  hands 
it  is  secure.  For  the  workers  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe  need  the  inde- 
pendence of  Poland  just  as  much  as  the  Polish  workers  themselves. 

F.  Engels 
London,  February  10,  1892 

PREFACE  TO  THE  ITALIAN  EDITION  OF  1893 
TO  THE  ITALIAN  READER 

Publication  of  the  Manifesto  of  the  Communist  Party  coincided, 
one  may  say,  with  March  18,  1848,  the  day  of  the  revolutions  in  Milan 
and  Berlin,  which  were  armed  uprisings  of  the  two  nations  situated  in 
the  centre,  the  one,  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  other,  of  the 
Mediterranean;  two  nations  until  then  enfeebled  by  division  and 
internal  strife,  and  thus  fallen  under  foreign  domination.  While  Italy 
was  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  Germany  underwent  the  yoke, 
not  less  effective  though  more  indirect,  of  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias. 
The  consequences  of  March  18,  1848,  freed  both  Italy  and  Germany 
from  this  disgrace;  if  from  1848  to  1871  these  two  great  nations  were 
reconstituted  and  somehow  again  put  on  their  own,  it  was,  as  Karl 
Marx  used  to  say,  because  the  men  who  suppressed  the  Revolution  of 
1848  were,  nevertheless,  its  testamentary  executors  in  spite  of 
themselves. 
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Everywhere  that  revolution  was  the  work  of  the  working  class;  it 
was  the  latter  that  built  the  barricades  and  paid  with  its  lifeblood. 
Only  the  Paris  workers,  in  overthrowing  the  government  had  the  very 
definite  intention  of  overthrowing  the  bourgeois  regime.  But  con- 
scious though  they  were  of  the  fatal  antagonism  existing  between  their 
own  class  and  the  bourgeoisie,  still,  neither  the  economic  progress  of 
the  country  nor  the  intellectual  development  of  the  mass  of  French 
workers  had  as  yet  reached  the  stage  which  would  have  made  a  social 
reconstruction  possible.  In  the  final  analysis,  therefore,  the  fruits 
of  the  revolution  were  reaped  by  the  capitalist  class.  In  the  other 
countries,  in  Italy,  in  Germany,  in  Austria,  the  workers,  from  the  very 
outset,  did  nothing  but  raise  the  bourgeoisie  to  power.  But  in  any 
country  the  rule  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  impossible  without  national 
independence.  Therefore,  the  Revolution  of  1848  had  to  bring  in  its 
train  the  unity  and  autonomy  of  the  nations  that  had  lacked  them  up 
to  then:  Italy.  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland  will  follow  in  turn. 

Thus,  if  the  Revolution  of  1848  was  not  a  socialist  revolution,  it 
paved  the  way,  prepared  the  ground  for  the  latter.  Through  the 
impetus  given  to  large-scale  industry  in  all  countries,  the  bourgeois 
regime  during  the  last  forty-five  years  has  everywhere  created  a 
numerous,  concentrated  and  powerful  proletariat.  It  has  thus  raised, 
to  us  the  language  of  the  Manifesto,  its  own  gravediggers.  Without 
restoring  autonomy  and  unity  to  each  nation,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
achieve  the  international  union  of  the  proletariat,  or  the  peaceful  and 
intelligent  cooperation  of  these  nations  toward  common  aims.  Just 
imagine  joint  international  action  by  the  Italian,  Hungarian,  German, 
Polish  and  Russian  workers  under  the  political  conditions  preceding 
1848! 

The  battles  fought  in  1848  were  thus  not  fought  in  vain.  Nor 
have  the  forty-five  years  separating  us  from  that  revolutionary  epoch 
passed  to  no  purpose.  The  fruits  are  ripening,  and  all  I  wish  is  that 
the  publication  of  this  Italian  translation  may  augur  as  well  for  the 
victory  of  the  Italian  proletariat  as  the  publication  of  the  original  did 
for  the  international  revolution. 

The  Manifesto  does  full  justice  to  the  revolutionary  part  played 
by  capitalism  in  the  past.  The  first  capitalist  nation  was  Italy. 
The  close  of  the  feudal  Middle  Ages,  and  the  opening  of  the  modern 
capitalist  era  are  marked  by  a  colossal  figure:  an  Italian,  Dante, 
both  the  last  poet  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  first  poet  of  modern 
times.  Today,  as  in  1300,  a  new  historical  era  is  approaching.  Will 
Italy  give  us  the  new  Dante,  who  will  mark  the  hour  of  birth  of  this 
new,  proletarian  era? 

Frederick  Engels 

London,  February  1    1893 


MANIFESTO  OF  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 

A  spectre  is  haunting  Europe — the  spectre  of  Communism.  All 
the  Powers  of  old  Europe  have  entered  into  a  holy  alliance  to  exorcise 
this  spectre:  Pope  and  Czar,  Metternich  and  Guizot,  French  Radicals 
and  German  police-spies. 

Where  is  the  party  in  opposition  that  has  not  been  decried  as 
Communistic  by  its  opponents  in  power?  Where  the  Opposition  that 
has  not  hurled  back  the  branding  reproach  of  Communism,  against 
the  more  advanced  opposition  parties,  as  well  as  against  its  reac- 
tionary adversaries? 

Two  things  result  from  this  fact. 

I.  Communism  is  already  acknowledged  by  all  European  Powers 
to  be  itself  a  Power. 

II.  It  is  high  time  that  Communists  should  openly,  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  world,  publish  their  views,  their  aims,  their  tendencies, 
and  meet  this  nursery  tale  of  the  Spectre  of  Communism  with  a 
Manifesto  of  the  party  itself. 

To  this  end,  Communists  of  various  nationalities  have  assembled 
in  London,  and  sketched  the  following  Manifesto,  to  be  published  in 
the  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Flemish,  and  Danish  languages 

I.  BOURGEOIS  AND  PROLETARIANS  » 

TLe  history  of  all  IiKIierto  existing  society1*  is  the  histcry  of  els ss 
struggles. 

Freeman  and  slave,  patrician  and  plebeian,  lord  and  serf,  guild- 
master  c  and  journeyman,  in  a  word,  oppressor  and  oppressed,  £ttOL  in 
constant  opposition  to  one  anotlier,  carried  on  an  uninterrupted,  now 
hidden,  now  open  fight,  a  fight  that  each  time  ended,  either  in  a  revolu- 
tionary reconstitution  oi'  society  at  large,  or  in  the  common  ruin  of 
the  contending  classes. 

In  the  earlier  epochs  of  history,  we  find  almost  everywhere  a  com- 
plicated arrangement  of  society  into  various  orders,  a  manifold  grada- 
tion of  social  rank.  In  ancient  Rome  we  have  patricians,  knights, 
plebeians,  slaves;  in  the  Middle  Ages,  feudal  lords,  vassals,  guild- 
masters,  journeymen,  apprentices,  serfs;  in  almost  all  of  these 
classes,  again,  subordinate  gradations. 

■  By  bourgeoisie  is  meant  the  cla^s  of  modern  Capitalist?,  owners  of  the  means  of  social  production  and 
employers  of  wage-labour.  By  proletariat,  the  class  of  modern  wage-labourers  who,  having  no  means  of 
production  of  their  own,  are  reduced  to  selling  their  labour-power  in  order  to  live.  [Xote  by  Engcls  to 
the  English  edition  of  1888.] 

fa  That  is.  all  written  history,  in  1847,  the  pre-history  of  society,  the  social  organization  existing  previous 
to  recorded  history,  was  all  but  unknown.  Since  then,  Haxthausen  discovered  common  ownership  of  land 
in  Russia,  Mauer  proved  it  to  be  the  social  foundation  from  which  all  Teutonic  races  started  in  history, 
and  by  and  bye  village  communities  were  found  to  be,  or  to  have  been  the  primitive  form  of  society  every- 
where from  India  to  Ireland.  The  inner  organization  of  this  primitive  Communistic  society  was  laid  bare, 
in  its  typical  form,  by  Morgan's  crowning  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  the  gens  and  its  relation  to  the  tribe. 
With  the  dissolution  of  these  primaeval  communities  society  begins  to  be  differentiated  into  separate  and 
finally  antagonistic  classes.  I  have  attempted  to  retrace  this  process  of  dissolution  in:  "Der  Ursprung  der 
Familie.  des  Privateigenthums  und  des  Staats  [The  Origin  of  the  Family,  Private  Property  and  the 
Stale),  2nd  edition.  Stuttgart  1886.     ]Note  by  Engels  to  the  English  edition  of  1888.] 

c  Guild-master,  that  is,  a  full  member  of  a  guild,  a  master  within,  not  a  head  of  a  guild.  [Note  by 
Engels  to  the  English  edition  of  1888.] 
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The  modern  bourgeois  society  that  has  sprouted  from  the  ruins  of 
feudal  society  has  not  done  away  with  class  antagonisms.  It  has  but 
established  new  classes,  new  conditions  of  oppression,  new  forms  of 
struggle  in  place  of  the  old  ones. 

Our  epoch,  the  epoch  of  the  bourgeoisie,  possesses,  however,  this 
distinctive  feature:  it  has  simplified  the  class  antagonisms.  Society 
as  a  whole  is  more  and  more  splitting  up  into  two  great  hostile  camps, 
into  two  great  classes  directly  facing  each  other:  Bourgeoisie  and 
Proletariat. 

From  the  serfs  of  the  Middle  Ages  sprang  the  chartered  burghers 
of  the  earliest  towns.  From  these  burgesses  the  first  elements  of  the 
bourgeoisie  were  developed. 

The  discovery  of  America,  the  rounding  of  the  Cape,  opened  up 
fresh  ground  for  the  rising  bourgeoisie.  The  East -Indian  and  Chinese 
markets,  the  colonization  of  America,  trade  with  the  colonies,  the 
increase  in  the  means  of  exchange  and  in  commodities  generally,  gave 
to  commerce,  to  navigation,  to  industry,  an  impulse  never  before 
known,  and  thereby,  to  the  revolutionary  element  in  the  tottering 
feudal  society,  a  rapid  development. 

The  feudal  system  of  industry,  under  which  industrial  production 
was  monopolised  by  closed  guilds,  now  no  longer  sufficed  for  the 
growing  wants  of  the  new  markets.  The  manufacturing  system  took 
its  place.  The  guild-masters  were  pushed  on  one  side  by  the  manu- 
facturing middle  class;  division  of  labour  between  the  different  cor- 
porate guilds  vanished  in  the  face  of  division  of  labour  in  each  single 
workshop. 

Meantime  the  markets  kept  ever  growing,  the  demand  ever  rising. 
Even  manufacture  no  longer  sufficed.  Thereupon,  steam  and 
machinery  revolutionized  industrial  production.  The  place  of  manu- 
facture was  taken  by  the  giant,  Modern  Industry,  the  place  of  the 
industrial  middle  class,  by  industrial  millionaires,  the  leaders  of  whole 
industrial  armies,  the  modern  bourgeois. 

Modern  industry  has  established  the  world-market,  for  which  the 
discovery  of  America  paved  the  way.  This  market  has  given  an 
immense  develpoment  to  commerce,  to  navigation,  to  communication 
by  land.  This  development  has,  in  its  turn,  reacted  on  the  extension 
of  industry;  and  in  proportion  as  industry,  commerce,  navigation, 
railways  extended,  in  the  same  proportion  the  bourgeoisie  developed, 
increased  its  capital,  and  pushed  into  the  background  every  class 
handed  down  from  the  Middle  Ages. 

We  see,  therefore,  how  the  modern  bourgeoisie  is  itself  the  product 
of  a  long  course  of  development,  of  a  series  of  revolutions  in  the  modes 
of  production  and  of  exchange. 

Each  step  in  the  development  of  the  bourgeoisie  was  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  political  advance  of  that  class.  An  oppressed  class 
under  the  sway  of  the  feudal  nobility,  an  armed  and  self-governing 
association  in  the  mediaeval  commune; d  here  independent  urban 
republic  (as  in  Italy  and  Germany),  there  taxable  "third  estate"  of 

d  "Commune"  was  the  name  taken,  in  France,  by  the  nascent  towns  even  before  they  had  conquered 
from  their  feudal  lords  and  masters  local  self-government  and  political  rights  as  the  "Third  Estate." 
Generally  speaking,  for  the  economical  development  of  the  bourgeoisie,  England  is  here  taken  as  the 
typical  country;  for  its  political  development,  France.  [Note  by  Engels  to  the  English  edition  of 
1888.} 

This  was  the  name  given  their  urban  communities  by  the  townfrron  of  Italy  p.nd  Frnnre,  after  they  had 
purchased  or  wrested  their  initial  rights  of  self-government  from  their  feudal  lords.  [Note  by  Engels 
to  the  German  edition  of  1S90.\ 
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the  monarchy  (as  in  France),  afterwards,  in  the  period  of  manufacture 
proper,  serving  either  the  semi-feudal  or  the  absolute  monarchy  as  a 
counterpoise  against  the  nobility,  and,  in  fact,  corner  stone  of  the  great 
monarchies  in  general,  the  bourgeoisie  has  at  last,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  Modern  Industry  and  of  the  world  market,  conquered  for 
itself,  in  the  modern  representative  State,  exclusive  political  sway. 
The  executive  of  the  modern  State  is  but  a  committee  for  managing 
the  common  affairs  of  the  whole  bourgeoisie. 

The  bourgeoisie,  historically,  has  played  a  most  revolutionary  part. 

The  bourgeoisie,  wherever  it  has  got  the  upper  hand,  has  put  an 
end  to  all  feudal,  patriarchal,  idyllic  relations.  It  has  pitilessly  torn 
asunder  the  motley  feudal  ties  that  bound  man  to  his  "natural 
superiors,"  and  has  left  remaining  no  other  nexus  between  man  and 
man  than  naked  self-interest,  than  callous  "cash  payment."  It  has 
drowned  the  most  heavenly  ecstasies  of  religious  fervour,  of  chivalrous 
enthusiasm,  of  philistine  sentimentalism,  in  the  icy  water  of  egotistical 
calculation.  It  has  resolved  personal  worth  into  exchange  value,  and 
in  place  of  the  numberless  indefeasible  chartered  freedoms,  has  set 
up  that  single,  unconscionable  freedom— Free  Trade.  In  one  word, 
for  exploitation,  vei'ed  by  religious  and  political  illusions,  it  Las 
substituted  nake i,  shameless,  direct,  brutal  exploitation. 

The  bourgeoisie  has  stripped  of  its  halo  every  occupation  hit?  crto 
honoured  and  looked  up  to  with  reverent  awe.  It  has  converted  the 
physician,  the  lawyer,  the  priest,  the  poet,  the  man  of  science,  into 
its  raid  wage-'abourers. 

The  bourgeoisie  has  torn  away  from  the  family  its  sertlmental 
veil,  and  has  reduced  the  family  relation  to  a  mere  money  relation. 

he  bourgeoisie  has  disclosed  how  it  came  to  pass  that  the  brutal 
display  of  vigour  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  Reactionists  so  much 
admire,  found  its  fitting  complement  in  the  most  slothful  indolence. 
It  has  been  the  first  to  shew  what  man's  activity  can  bring  about. 
It  has  accomplished  wonders  far  surpassing  Egyptian  pyramids, 
Roman  aqueducts  and  Gothic  cathedrals ;  it  has  conducted  expeditions 
that  put  in  the  shade  ail  former  Exoduses  of  nations  and  crusades. 

The  bourgeoisie  cannot  exist  without  constantly  revolutionising  the 
instruments  of  production,  and  thereby  the  relations  of  production, 
and  with  them  the  who'?  relations  of  society.  Conservation  of  the 
old  modes  of  production  in  unaltered  form,  was,  on  the  contrary,  the 
first  condition  of  existence  for  ail  earlier  industrial  classes.  Constant 
revolutionising  of  production,  uninterrupted  disturbance  of  all  social 
conditions,  everlasting  uncertainty  and  agitation  distinguished  the 
bourgeois  epoch  from  all  earlier  ones.  AH  fixed,  fast-frozen  relations 
with  their  train  of  ancient  and  venerable  prejudices  and  opinions,  are 
swept  away,  all  new-formed  ones  become  antiquated  before  they  can 
ossify.  AH  that  is  solid  melts  into  air,  all  that  is  holy  is  profaned, 
and  man  is  at  last  compelled  to  face  with  sober  senses,  his  real 
conditions  of  life,  and  his  relations  with  his  kind. 

The  need  of  a  constantly  expanding  market  for  its  products  chases 
the  bourgeoisie  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe.  It  must  nestle 
everywhere,  settle  everywhere,  establish  connexions  everywhere. 

The  bourgeoisie  has  through  its  exploitation  of  the  world  market 
given  a  cosmopolitan  character  to  production  and  consumption  in 
every  country.  To  the  great  chagrin  of  Reactionists,  it  has  drawn 
from  under  the  feet  of  industry  the  national  ground  on  which  it  stood. 
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AH  old  established  national  industries  have  been  destroyed  or  are 
daily  being  destroyed.  They  are  dislodged  by  new  industries,  whose 
introduction  becomes  a  life  and  death  question  for  all  civilised  nations, 
by  industries  that  no  longer  work  up  indigenous  raw  material,  but 
raw  material  drawn  from  the  remotest  zones;  industries  whose  prod- 
ucts are  consumed,  not  only  at  home,  but  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
In  place  of  the  old  wants,  satisfied  by  the  productions  of  the  country, 
we  find  new  wants  requiring  for  their  satisfaction  the  products  of  dis- 
tant lands  and  climes.  In  place  of  the  old  local  and  national  seclusion 
and  self-sufficiency,  we  have  intercourse  in  every  direction,  universal 
interdependence  of  nations.  And  as  in  material,  so  also  in  intellec- 
tual production.  The  intellectual  creations  of  individual  nations  be- 
come common  property.  National  one-sidedness  and  narrow-minded- 
ness become  more  and  more  impossible,  and  from  the  numerous 
national  and  local  literatures,  there  arises  a  world  literature. 

The  bourgeoisie,  by  the  rapid  improvement  of  all  instruments  of 
production,  by  the  immensely  facilitated  means  of  communication, 
draws  all,  even  the  most  barbarian,  nations  into  civilisation.  The 
cheap  prices  of  its  commodities  are  the  heavy  artillery  with  which  it 
batters  down  all  Chinese  walls,  with  which  it  forces  the  barbarians' 
intensely  obstinate  hatred  of  foreigners  to  capitulate.  It  compels  all 
nations,  on  pain  of  extinction,  to  adopt  the  bourgeois  mode  of  produc- 
tion; it  compels  them  to  introduce  what  it  calls  civilisation  into  their 
midst,  i.  e.,  to  become  bourgeois  themselves.  In  one  word,  it  creates 
a  world  after  its  own  image. 

The  bourgeoisie  has  subjected  the  country  to  the  rule  of  the  towns. 
It  has  created  enormous  cities,  has  greatly  increased  the  urban  popula- 
tion as  compared  with  the  rural,  and  has  thus  rescued  a  considerable 
part  of  the  population  from  the  idiocy  of  rural  life.  Just  as  it  has  made 
the  country  dependent  on  the  towns,  so  it  has  made  barbarian  and 
semibarbarian  countries  dependent  on  the  civilised  ones,  nations  of 
peasants  on  nations  of  bourgeois,  the  East  on  the  West. 

The  bourgeoisie  keeps  more  and  more  doing  away  with  the  scat- 
tered state  of  the  population,  of  the  means  of  production,  and  of 
property.  It  has  agglomerated  population,  centralised  means  of  pro- 
duction, and  has  concentrated  property  in  a  few  hands.  The  neces- 
sary consequence  of  this  was  political  centralisation.  Independent, 
or  but  loosely  connected  provinces,  with  separate  interests,  laws, 
governments,  and  systems  of  taxation,  became  lumped  together  into 
one  nation,  with  one  government,  one  code  of  laws,  one  national 
class-interest,  one  frontier,  and  one  customs-tariff. 

The  bourgeoisie,  during  its  rule  of  scarce  one  hundred  years,  has 
created  more  massive  and  more  colossal  productive  forces  than  have 
all  preceding  generations  together.  Subjection  of  Nature's  forces  to 
man,  machinery,  application  of  chemistry  to  industry  and  agriculture, 
steam-navigation,  railways,  electric  telegraphs,  clearing  of  whole  con- 
tinents for  cultivation,  canalisation  of  rivers,  whole  populations  con- 
jured out  of  the  ground — what  earlier  century  had  even  a  presenti- 
ment that  such  productive  forces  slumbered  in  the  lap  of  social 
labour? 

We  see  then:  the  means  of  production  and  of  exchange,  on  whose 
foundation  the  bourgeoisie  built  itself  up,  were  generated  in  feudal 
society.  At  a  certain  stage  in  the  development  of  these  means  of 
production  and  of  exchange,  the  conditions  under  which  feudal  soci- 
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ety  produced  and  exchanged,  the  feudal  organisation  of  agriculture 
and  manufacturing  industry,  in  one  word,  the  feudal  relations  of 
property  became  no  longer  compatible  with  the  already  developed 
productive  forces;  they  became  so  many  fetters.  They  had  to  be 
burst  asunder;  they  were  burst  asunder. 

Into  their  place  stepped  free  competition,  accompanied  by  a  social 
and  political  constitution  adapted  to  it,  and  by  the  economical  and 
political  sway  of  the  bourgeois  class. 

A  similar  movement  is  going  on  before  our  own  eyes.  Modern 
bourgeois  society  with  its  relations  of  production,  of  exchange  and  of 
property,  a  society  that  has  conjured  up  such  gigantic  means  of  pro- 
duction and  of  exchange,  is  like  the  sorcerer,  who  is  no  longer  able 
to  control  the  powers  of  the  nether  world  whom  he  has  called  up  by 
his  spells.  For  many  a  decade  past  the  history  of  industry  and  com- 
merce is  but  the  history  of  the  revolt  of  modern  productive  forces 
against  modern  conditions  of  production,  against  the  property  rela- 
tions that  are  the  conditions  for  the  existence  of  the  bourgeoisie  and 
of  its  rule.  It  is  enough  to  mention  the  commercial  crises  that  by 
their  periodical  return  put  on  its  trial,  each  time  more  threateningly, 
the  existence  of  the  entire  bourgeois  society.  In  these  crises  a  great 
part  not  only  of  the  existing  products,  but  also  of  the  previously  created 
productive  forces,  are  periodically  destroyed.  In  these  crises  there 
breaks  out  an  epidemic  that,  in  all  earlier  epochs,  would  have  seemed 
an  absurdity — the  epidemic  of  overproduction.  Society  suddenly 
finds  itself  put  back  into  a  state  of  momentary  barbarism;  it  appears 
as  if  a  famine,  a  universal  war  of  devastation  had  cut  off  the  supply 
of  every  means  of  subsistence;  industry  and  commerce  seem  to  be 
destroyed;  and  why?  Because  there  is  too  much  civilisation,  too 
much  means  of  subsistence,  too  much  industry,  too  much  com- 
merce. The  productive  forces  at  the  disposal  of  society  no  longer 
tend  to  further  the  development  of  the  conditions  of  bourgeois  prop- 
erty; on  the  contrary,  they  have  become  too  powerful  for  these  condi- 
tions, by  which  they  are  fettered,  and  so  soon  as  they  overcome  these 
fetters,  they  bring  disorder  into  the  whole  of  bourgeois  society,  en- 
danger the  existence  of  bourgeois  property.  The  conditions  of  bour- 
geois society  are  too  narrow  to  comprise  the  wealth  created  by  them. 
And  how  does  the  bourgeoisie  get  over  these  crises?  On  the  one 
hand  by  enforced  destruction  of  a  mass  of  productive  forces ;  on  the 
other,  by  the  conquest  of  new  markets,  and  by  the  more  thorough  ex- 
ploitation of  the  old  ones.  That  is  to  say,  by  paving  the  way  for  more 
extensive  and  more  destructive  crises,  and  by  diminishing  the  means 
whereby  crises  are  prevented. 

The  weapons  with  which  the  bourgeoisie  felled  feudalism  to  the 
ground  are  now  turned  against  the  bourgeoisie  itself. 

But  not  only  has  the  bourgeoisie  forged  the  weapons  that  bring 
death  to  itself;  it  has  also  called  into  existence  the  men  who  are  to 
wield  those  weapons — the  modern  working  class — the  proletarians. 

In  proportion  as  the  bourgeoisie,  i.e.,  capital,  is  developed,  in  the 
same  proportion  is  the  proletariat,  the  modern  working  class,  devel- 
oped— a  class  of  labourers,  who  live  only  so  long  as  they  find  work, 
and  who  find  work  only  so  long  as  their  labour  increases  capital. 
These  labourers,  who  must  sell  themselves  piecemeal,  are  a  com- 
modity, like  every  other  article  of  commerce,  and  are  consequently 
exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  competition,  to  all  the  fluctuations 
of  the  market. 
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Owing  to  the  extensive  use  of  machinery  and  to  division  of  labour, 
the  work  of  the  proletarians  has  lost  all  individual  character,  and, 
consequently,  all  charm  for  the  workman.  He  becomes  an  appendage 
of  the  machine,  and  it  is  only  the  most  simple,  most  monotonous,  and 
most  easily  acquired  knack,  that  is  required  of  him.  Hence,  the 
cost  of  production  of  a  workman  is  restricted,  almost  entirely,  to 
the  means  of  subsistence  that  he  requires  for  his  maintenance,  and 
for  the  propagation  of  his  race.  But  the  price  of  a  commodity,  and 
therefore  also  of  labour,1  is  equal  to  its  cost  of  production.  In  pro- 
portion, therefore,  as  the  repulsiveness  of  the  work  increases,  the 
wage  decreases.  Nay  more,  in  proportion  as  the  use  of  machinery 
and  division  of  labour  increases,  in  the  same  proportion  the  burden 
of  toil  also  increases,  whether  by  prolongation  of  the  working  hours, 
by  increase  of  the  work  exacted  in  a  given  time  or  by  increased  speed 
of  the  machinery,  etc. 

Modern  industry  has  converted  the  little  workshop  of  the  patriarchal 
master  into  the  great  factory  of  the  industrial  capitalist.  Masses  of 
labourers,  crowded  into  the  factory,  are  organised  like  soldiers.  As 
privates  of  the  industrial  army  they  are  placed  under  the  command 
of  a  perfect  hierarchy  of  officers  and  sergeants.  Not  only  are  they 
slaves  of  the  bourgeois  class,  and  of  the  bourgeois  State;  they  are 
daily  and  hourly  enslaved  by  the  machine,  by  the  over-looker,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  individual  bourgeois  manufacturer  himself.  The 
more  openly  this  despotism  proclaims  gain  to  be  its  end  and  aim,  the 
more  petty,  the  more  hateful  and  the  more  embittering  it  is. 

The  less  the  skill  and  exertion  of  strength  implied  in  manual  labour, 
in  other  words,  the  more  modern  industry  becomes  developed,  the 
more  is  the  labour  of  men  superseded  by  that  of  women.  Differences 
of  age  and  sex  have  no  longer  any  distinctive  social  validity  for  the 
working  class.  All  are  instruments  of  labour,  more  or  less  expensive 
to  use,  according  to  their  age  and  sex. 

No  sooner  is  the  exploitation  of  the  labourer  by  the  manufacturer, 
so  far,  at  an  end,  that  he  receives  his  wages  in  cash,  than  he  is  set 
upon  by  the  other  portions  of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  landlord,  the 
shopkeeper,  the  pawnbroker,  etc. 

The  lower  strata  of  the  middle  class — the  small  tradespeople, 
shopkeepers,  and  retired  tradesmen  generally,  the  handicraftsmen 
and  peasants — all  these  sink  gradually  into  the  proletariat,  partly 
because  their  diminutive  capital  does  not  suffice  for  the  scale  on 
which  Modern  Industry  is  carried  on,  and  is  swamped  in  the 
competition  with  the  large  capitalists,  partly  because  their  specialised 
skill  is  rendered  worthless  by  new  methods  of  production.  Thus 
the  proletariat  is  recruited  from  all  classes  of  the  population. 

The  proletariat  goes  through  various  stages  of  development.  With 
its  birth  begins  its  struggle  with  the  bourgeoisie.  At  first  the  contest 
is  carried  on  by  individual  labourers,  then  by  the  workpeople  of  a 
factory,  then  by  the  operatives  of  one  trade,  in  one  locality,  against 
the  individual  bourgeois  who  directly  exploits  them.  They  direct 
their  attacks  not  against  the  bourgeois  conditions  of  production,  but 
against  the  instruments  of  production  themselves;  they  destroy  im- 
ported wares  that  compete  with  their  Labour,  they  smash  to  pieces 

1  Subsequently  Marx  pointed  out  that  the  worker  does  not  sell  his  labour  but  his  labour  power.  See  in 
this  connection  Engels'  introduction  to  Marx's  Wage  Labour  and  Capital,  1891,  in  K.  Marx  and  F. 
Engels,  Selected  Works,  Eng,  ed..  Vol.  I,  Moscow  1951,  pp.  06,  73.— Ed. 
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machinery,  they  set  factories  ablaze,  they  seek  to  restore  by  force 
the  vanished  status  of  the  workman  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

At  this  stage  the  labourers  still  form  an  incoherent  mass  scattered 
over  the  whole  country,  and  broken  up  by  their  mutual  competition. 
If  anywhere  they  unite  to  form  more  compact  bodies,  this  is  not  yet 
the  consequence  of  their  own  active  union,  but  of  the  union  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  which  class,  in  order  to  attain  its  own  political  ends,  is 
compelled  to  set  the  whole  proletariat  in  motion,  and  is  moreover 
yet,  for  a  time,  able  to  do  so.  At  this  stage,  therefore,  the  proletarians 
do  not  fight  their  enemies,  but  the  enemies  of  their  enemies,  the 
remnants  of  absolute  monarchy,  the  landowners,  the  nonindustrial 
bourgeois,  the  petty  bourgeoisie.  Thus  the  whole  historical  move- 
ment is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  bourgeoisie;  every  victory 
so  obtained  is  a  victory  for  the  bourgeoisie. 

But  with  the  development  of  industry  the  proletariat  not  only 
increases  in  number;  it  becomes  concentrated  in  greater  masses,  its 
strength  grows,  and  it  feels  that  strength  more.  The  various  interests 
and  conditions  of  life  within  the  ranks  of  the  proletariat  are  more  and 
more  equalised,  in  proportion  as  machinery  obliterates  all  distinc- 
tions of  labour,  and  nearly  everywhere  reduces  wages  to  the  same 
low  level.  The  growing  competition  among  the  bourgeois,  and  the 
resulting  commercial  crises,  make  the  wages  of  the  workers  ever 
more  fluctuating.  The  unceasing  improvement  of  machinery,  ever 
more  rap'dly  developing,  makes  their  livelihood  more  and  niore  pre- 
carious; the  collisions  between  individual  workmen  and  individual 
bourgeois  take  more  and  more  the  character  of  collisions  between 
two  classes.  Thereupon  the  workers  begin  to  form  combinations 
(Trades'  Unions)  against  the  bourgeois;  they  club  together  in  order 
to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages;  they  found  permanent  associations  in 
order  to  make  provision  beforehand  for  these  occasional  revolts. 
Here  and  there  the  contest  breaks  out  into  riots. 

Now  and  then  the  workers  are  victorious,  but  only  for  a  time. 
The  real  fruit  of  their  battles  lies,  not  in  the  immediate  result,  but 
in  the  ever- expanding  union  of  the  workers.  This  union  is  helped 
on  by  the  improved  means  of  communication  that  are  created  by 
modern  industry  and  that  place  the  workers  of  different  localities  in 
contact  with  one  another.  It  was  just  this  contact  that  was  needed 
to  centralise  the  numerous  local  struggles,  all  of  the  same  character, 
into  one  national  struggle  between  classes.  But  every  class  struggle 
is  a  political  struggle.  And  that  union,  to  attain  which  the  burghers 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  with  their  miserable  highways,  required  centu- 
ries, the  modern  proletarians,  thanks  to  railways,  achieve  in  a  few 
years. 

This  organisation  of  the  proletarians  into  a  class,  and  consequently 
into  a  political  party,  is  continually  being  upset  again  by  the  compe- 
tition between  the  workers  themselves.  But  it  ever  rises  up  again, 
stronger,  firmer,  mightier.  It  compels  legislative  recognition  of  par- 
ticular interests  of  the  workers,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  divisions 
among  the  bourgeoisie  itself.  Thus  the  ten-hours'  bill  in  England 
was  carried. 

Altogether  collisions  between  the  classes  of  the  old  society  further, 
in  many  ways,  the  course  of  development  of  the  proletariat.  The 
bourgeoisie  finds  itself  involved  in  a  constant  battle.  At  first  with 
the  aristocracy ;  later  on,  with  those  portions  of  the  bourgeoisie  itself, 
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whose  interests  have  become  antagonistic  to  the  progress  of  industry; 
at  all  times,  with  the  bourgeoisie  of  foreign  countries.  In  all  these 
battles  its  sees  itself  compelled  to  appeal  to  the  proletariat,  to  ask  for 
its  help,  and,  thus,  to  drag  it  into  the  political  arena.  The  bourgeoisie 
itself,  therefore,  supplies  the  proletariat  with  its  own  elements  of 
political  and  general  education,  in  other  words,  it  furnishes  the  pro- 
letariat with  weapons  for  fighting  the  bourgeoisie. 

Further,  as  we  have  already  seen,  entire  sections  of  the  ruling 
classes  are,  by  the  advance  of  industry,  precipitated  into  the  prole- 
tariat, or  are  at  least  threatened  in  their  conditions  of  existence. 
These  also  supply  the  proletariat  with  fresh  elements  of  enlightenment 
and  progress. 

Finally,  in  times  when  the  class-struggle  nears  the  decisive  hour, 
the  process  of  dissolution  going  on  within  the  ruling  class,  in  fact 
within  the  whole  range  of  old  society,  assumes  such  a  violent,  glaring 
character,  that  a  small  section  of  the  ruling  class  cuts  itself  adrift,  and 
joins  the  revolutionary  class,  the  class  that  holds  the  future  in  its 
hands.  Just  as,  therefore,  at  an  earlier  period,  a  section  of  the  nobility 
went  over  to  the  bourgeoisie,  so  now  a  portion  of  the  bourgeoisie  goes 
over  to  the  proletariat,  and  in  particular,  a  portion  of  the  bourgeois 
ideologists,  who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  level  of  comprehending 
theoretically  the  historical  movement  as  a  whole. 

Of  all  the  classes  that  stand  face  to  face  with  the  bourgeoisie  today, 
the  proletariat  alone  is  a  really  revolutionary  class.  The  other  classes 
decay  and  finally  disappear  in  the  face  of  modern  industry;  the  prole- 
tariat is  its  special  and  essential  product. 

The  lower  middle  class,  the  small  manufacturer,  the  shopkeeper,  the 
artisan,  the  peasant,  all  these  fight  against  the  bourgeoisie,  to  save 
from  extinction  their  existence  as  fractions  of  the  middleclass.  They 
are  therefore  not  revolutionary,  but  conservative.  Nay  more,  they 
are  reactionary,  for  they  try  to  roll  back  the  wheel  of  history.  If  by 
chance  they  are  revolutionary,  they  are  so  only  in  view  of  their  im- 
pending transfer  into  the  proletariat,  they  thus  defend  not  their  present, 
but  their  future  interests,  they  desert  their  own  standpoint  to  place 
themselves  at  that  of  the  proletariat. 

The  "dangerous  class,"  the  social  scum,  that  passively  rotting  mass 
thrown  off  by  the  lowest  layers  of  old  society,  may,  here  and  there,  be 
swept  into  the  movement  by  a  proletarian  revolution;  its  conditions 
of  life,  however,  prepare  it  far  more  for  the  part  of  a  bribed  tool  of 
reactionary  intrigue. 

In  the  conditions  of  the  proletariat,  those  of  old  society  at  large  are 
already  virtually  swamped.  The  proletarian  is  without  property;  his 
relation  to  his  wife  and  children  has  no  longer  anything  in  common 
with  the  bourgeois  family-relations;  modern  industrial  labour,  modern 
subjection  to  capital,  the  same  in  England  as  in  France,  in  America 
as  in  Germany,  has  stripped  him  of  every  trace  of  national  character. 
Law,  morality,  religion,  are  to  him  so  many  bourgeois  prejudices, 
behind  which  lurk  in  ambush  just  as  many  bourgeois  interests. 

All  the  preceding  classes  that  got  the  upper  hand,  sought  to  fortify 
their  already  acquired  status  by  subjecting  society  at  large  to  their 
conditions  of  appropriation.    The  proletarians  cannot  become  masters 
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of  the  productive  forces  of  society,  except  by  abolishing  their  own 
previous  mode  of  appropriation,  and  thereby  also  every  other  previous 
mode  of  appropriation.  They  have  nothing  of  their  own  to  secure  and 
to  fortify;  their  mission  is  to  destroy  all  previous  securities  for,  and 
insurances  of,  individual  property. 

All  previous  historical  movements  were  movements  of  minorities, 
or  in  the  interest  of  minorities.  The  proletarian  movement  is  the  self- 
conscious,  independent  movement  of  the  immense  majority,  in  the 
interest  of  the  immense  majority.  The  proletariat,  the  lowest 
stratum  of  our  present  society,  cannot  stir,  cannot  raise  itself  up, 
without  the  whole  superincumbent  strata  of  official  society  being 
sprung  into  the  air. 

Though  not  in  substance,  yet  in  form,  the  struggle  of  the  proletariat 
with  the  bourgeoisie  is  at  first  a  national  struggle.  The  proletariat 
of  each  country  must,  of  course,  first  of  all  settle  matters  with  its 
own  bourgeoisie. 

In  depicting  the  most  general  phases  of  the  development  of  the 
proletariat,  we  traced  the  more  or  less  veiled  civil  war,  raging  within 
existing  society,  up  to  the  point  where  that  war  breaks  out  into  open 
revolution,  and  where  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie  lays 
the  foundation  for  the  sway  of  the  proletariat. 

Hitherto,  every  form  of  society  has  been  based,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  on  the  antagonism  of  oppressing  and  oppressed  classes.  But  in 
order  to  oppress  a  class,  certain  conditions  must  be  assured  to  it 
under  which  it  can,  at  least,  continue  its  slavish  existence.  The  serf, 
in  the  period  of  serfdom,  raised  himself  to  membership  in  the  com- 
mune, just  as  the  petty  bourgeois,  under  the  yoke  of  feudal  absolu- 
tism, managed  to  develop  into  a  bourgeois.  The  modern  labourer, 
on  the  contrary,  instead  of  rising  with  the  progress  of  industry,  sinks 
deeper  and  deeper  below  the  conditions  of  existence  of  his  own  class. 
He  becomes  a  pauper,  and  pauperism  develops  more  rapidly  than 
population  and  wealth.  And  here  it  becomes  evident,  that  the  bour- 
geoisie is  unfit  any  longer  to  be  the  ruling  class  in  society,  and  to 
impose  its  conditions  of  existence  upon  society  as  an  over-riding  law. 
It  is  unfit  to  rule  because  it  is  incompetent  to  assure  an  existence  to  its 
slave  within  his  slavery,  because  it  cannot  help  letting  him  sink  into 
such  a  state,  that  it  has  to  feed  him,  instead  of  being  fed  by  him. 
Society  can  no  longer  live  under  this  bourgeoisie,  in  other  words,  its 
existence  is  no  longer  compatible  with  society. 

The  essential  condition  for  the  existence,  and  for  the  sway  of  the 
bourgeois  class,  is  the  formation  and  augmentation  of  capital;  the 
condition  for  capital  is  wage-labour.  Wage  labour  rests  exclusively 
on  competition  between  the  labourers.  The  advance  of  industry, 
whose  involuntary  promoter  is  the  bourgeoisie,  replaces  the  isolation 
of  the  labourers,  due  to  competition,  by  their  revolutionary  combina- 
tion, due  to  association.  The  development  of  Modern  Industry, 
therefore,  cuts  from  under  its  feet  the  very  foundation  on  which  the 
bourgeoisie  produces  and  appropriates  products.  What  the  bour- 
geoisie, therefore,  produces,  above  all,  is  its  own  grave-diggers.  Its 
fall  and  the  victory  of  the  proletariat  are  equally  inevitable. 
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II.  PROLETARIANS  AND  COMMUNISTS 

In  what  relation  do  the  Communists  stand  to  the  proletarians  as  a 
whole? 

The  Communists  do  not  form  a  separate  party  opposed  to  other 
working-class  parties. 

They  have  no  interests  separate  and  apart  from  those  of  the 
proletariat  as  a  whole. 

They  do  not  set  up  any  sectarian  principles  of  their  own,  by  which 
to  shape  and  mould  the  proletarian  movement. 

The  Communists  are  distinguished  from  the  other  working-class 
parties  by  this  only:  1.  In  the  national  struggles  of  the  proletarians  of 
the  different  countries,  they  point  out  and  bring  to  the  front  the  com- 
mon interests  of  the  entire  proletariat,  independently  of  all  nationality. 
2.  In  the  various  stages  of  development  which  the  struggle  of  the 
working  class  against  the  bourgeoisie  has  to  pass  through,  they  always 
and  everywhere  represent  the  interests  of  the  movement  as  a  whole. 

The  Communists,  therefore,  are  on  the  one  hand,  practically,  the 
most  advanced  and  resolute  section  of  the  working-class  parties  of 
every  country,  that  section  which  pushes  forward  ail  others;  on  the 
other  hand,  theoretically,  they  have  over  the  great  mass  of  the  prole- 
tariat the  advantage  of  clearly  understanding  the  line  of  march,  the 
conditions,  and  the  ultimate  general  results  of  the  proletarian 
movement. 

The  immediate  aim  of  the  Communists  is  the  same  as  that  of  all 
the  other  proletarian  parties:  formation  of  the  proletariat  into  a  class, 
overthrow  of  the  bourgeois  supremacy,  conquest  of  political  power  by 
the  proletariat. 

The  theoretical  conclusions  of  the  Communists  are  in  no  way 
based  on  ideas  or  principles  that  have  been  invented,  or  discovered, 
by  this  or  that  would  be  universal  reformer. 

They  merely  express,  in  general  terms,  actual  relations  springing 
from  an  existing  class  struggle,  from  a  historical  movement  going  on 
under  our  very  eyes.  The  abolition  of  existing  property-relations  is 
not  at  all  a  distinctive  feature  of  Communism. 

All  property-relations  in  the  past  have  continually  been  subject  to 
historical  change  consequent  upon  the  change  in  historical  conditions. 

The  French  Revolution,  for  example,  abolished  feudal  property  in 
favour  of  bourgeois  property. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  Communism  is  not  the  abolition  of 
property  generally,  but  the  abolition  of  bourgeois  property.  But 
modern  bourgeois  private  property  is  the  final  and  most  complete 
expression  of  the  system  of  producing  and  appropriating  products, 
that  is  based  on  class  antagonisms,  on  the  exploitation  of  the  many 
by  the  few. 

In  this  sense,  the  theory  of  the  Communists  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  single  sentence:  Abolition  of  private  property. 

We  Communists  have  been  reproached  with  the  desire  of  abolishing 
the  right  of  personally  acquiring  property  as  the  fruit  of  a  man's  own 
labour,  which  property  is  alleged  to  be  the  ground  work  of  all  personal 
freedom,  activity  and  independence. 

Hard-won,  self-acquired,  se!f-earred  property!  Do  you  mean  the 
property  of  the  petty  artizan  and  of  the  small  peasant,  a  form  of  prop- 
erty that  preceded  the  bourgeois  form?     There  is  no  need  to  abolish 
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that;  the  development  of  industry  has  to  a  great  extent  already  de- 
stroyed it,  and  is  still  destroying  it  daily. 

Or  do  you  mean  modern  bourgeois  private  property? 

But  does  wage-labour  create  any  property  for  the  labourer?  Not  a 
bit.  It  creates  capital,  i.  e.,  that  kind  of  property  which  exploits  wage- 
labour,  and  which  cannot  increase  except  upon  condition  of  begetting 
a  new  supply  of  wage-labour  for  fresh  exploitation.  Property,  in  its 
present  form,  is  based  on  the  antagonism  of  capital  and  wage-labour. 
Let  us  examine  both  sides  of  this  antagonism. 

To  be  a  capitalist,  is  to  have  not  only  a  purely  personal,  but  a  social 
status  in  production.  Capital  is  a  collective  product,  and  only  by  the 
united  action  of  many  members,  nay,  in  the  last  resort,  only  by  the 
united  action  of  all  members  of  society,  can  it  be  set  in  motion. 

Capital  is,  therefore,  not  a  personal,  it  is  a  social  power. 

When,  therefore,  capital  is  converted  into  common  property,  into 
the  property  of  all  members  of  society,  personal  property  is  not  thereby 
transformed  into  social  property.  It  is  only  the  social  character  of 
the  property  that  is  changed.    It  loses  its  class-character. 

Let  us  now  take  wage-labour. 

The  verage  price  of  wage-labour  is  the  minimum  wage,  i.  e.,  that 
quantum  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  which  is  absolutely  requisite  to 
keep  the  labourer  in  bare  existence  as  a  labourer.  What,  therefore, 
the  wage-labourer  appropriates  by  means  of  his  labour,  merely  suffices 
to  prolong  and  reproduce  a  bare  existence.  We  by  no  means  intend 
to  abolish  this  personal  appropriation  of  the  products  of  labour,  an 
appropriation  that  is  made  for  the  maintenance  and  reproduction  of 
human  life,  and  that  leaves  no  surplus  wherewith  to  command  the 
labour  of  others.  All  that  we  want  to  do  away  with,  is  the  miserable 
character  of  this  appropriation,  under  which  the  labourer  lives  merely 
to  increase  capital,  and  is  allowed  to  live  only  in  so  far  as  the  interest 
of  the  ruling  class  requires  it. 

In  bourgeois  society,  living  labour  is  but  a  means  to  increase 
accumulated  labour.  In  Communist  society,  accumulated  labour  is 
but  a  means  to  widen,  to  enrich,  to  promote  the  existence  of  the 
labourer. 

In  bourgeois  society,  therefore,  the  past  dominates  the  present;  in 
Communist  society,  the  present  dominates  the  past.  In  bourgeois 
society  capital  is  independent  and  has  individuality,  while  the  living 
person  is  dependent  and  has  no  individuality. 

And  the  abolition  of  this  state  of  things  is  called  by  the  bourgeois, 
abolition  of  individuality  and  freedom!  And  rightly  so.  The  aboli- 
tion of  bourgeois  individuality,  bourgeois  independence,  and  bourgeois 
freedom  is  undoubtedly  aimed  at. 

By  freedom  is  meant,  under  the  present  bourgeois  conditions  of 
production,  free  trade,  free  selling  and  buying. 

But  if  selling  and  buying  disappears,  free  selling  and  buying  dis- 
appears also.  This  talk  about  free  selling  and  buying,  and  all  the 
other  "brave  words"  of  our  bourgeoisie  about  freedom  in  general 
have  a  meaning,  if  any,  only  in  contrast  with  restricted  selling  and 
buying,  with  the  fettered  traders  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  have  no 
meaning  when  opposed  to  the  Communistic  abolition  of  buying  and 
selling,  of  the  bourgeois  conditions  of  production,  and  of  the  bour- 
geoisie itself. 
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You  are  horrified  at  our  intending  to  do  away  with  private  property. 
But  in  your  existing  society,  private  property  is  already  done  away 
with  for  nine-tenths  of  the  population;  its  existence  for  the  few  is 
solely  due  to  its  nonexistence  in  the  hands  of  those  nine-tenths. 
You  reproach  us,  therefore,  with  intending  to  do  away  with  a  form 
of  property,  the  necessary  condition  for  whose  existence  is,  the  non- 
existence of  any  property  for  the  immense  majority  of  society. 

In  one  word,  you  reproach  us  with  intending  to  do  away  with  your 
property.     Precisely  so;  that  is  just  what  we  intend. 

From  the  moment  when  labour  can  no  longer  be  converted  into 
capital,  money,  or  rent,  into  a  social  power  capable  of  being  monop- 
olised, i.  e.,  from  the  moment  when  individual  property  can  no  longer 
be  transformed  into  bourgeois  property,  into  capital,  from  that 
moment,  you  say,  individuality  vanishes. 

You  must,  therefore,  confess  that  by  "individual"  you  mean  no 
other  person  than  the  bourgeois,  than  the  middle-class  owner  of 
property.  This  person  must,  indeed,  be  swept  out  of  the  way,  and 
made  impossible. 

Communism  deprives  no  man  of  the  power  to  appropriate  the 
products  of  society;  all  that  it  does  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  to 
subjugate  the  labour  of  others  by  means  of  such  appropriation. 

It  has  been  objected  that  upon  the  abolition  of  private  property 
all  work  will  cease,  and  universal  laziness  will  overtake  us. 

According  to  this,  bourgeois  society  ought  long  ago  to  have  gone 
to  the  dogs  through  sheer  idleness;  for  those  of  its  members  who 
work,  acquire  nothing,  and  those  who  acquire  anything,  do  not  work. 
The  whole  of  this  objection  is  but  another  expression  of  the  tautology: 
that  there  can  no  longer  be  any  wage -labour  when  there  is  no  longer 
any  capital. 

All  objections  urged  against  the  Communistic  mode  of  producing 
and  appropriating  material  products,  have,  in  the  same  way,  been 
urged  against  the  Communistic  modes  of  producing  and  appropriating 
intellectual  products.  Just  as,  to  the  bourgeois,  the  disappearance 
of  class  property  is  the  disappearance  of  production  itself,  so  the  dis- 
appearance of  class  culture  is  to  him  identical  with  the  disappearance 
of  all  culture. 

That  culture,  the  loss  of  which  he  laments,  is,  for  the  enormous 
majority,  a  mere  training  to  act  as  a  machine. 

But  don't  wrangle  with  us  so  long  as  you  apply,  to  our  intended 
abolition  of  bourgeois  property,  the  standard  of  your  bourgeois  notions 
of  freedom,  culture,  law,  &c.  Your  very  ideas  are  but  the  outgrowth 
of  the  conditions  of  your  bourgeois  production  and  bourgeois  property, 
just  as  your  jurisprudence  is  but  the  will  of  your  class  made  into  a 
law  for  all,  a  will,  whose  essential  character  and  direction  are  deter- 
mined by  the  economical  conditions  of  existence  of  your  class. 

The  selfish  misconception  that  induces  you  to  transform  into  eter- 
nal laws  of  nature  and  of  reason,  the  social  forms  springing  from 
your  present  mode  of  production  and  form  of  property — historical 
relations  that  rise  and  disappear  in  the  progress  of  production— this 
misconception  you  share  with  every  ruling  class  that  has  preceded 
you.  What  you  see  clearly  in  the  case  of  ancient  property,  what 
you  admit  in  the  case  of  feudal  property,  you  are  of  course  forbidden 
to  admit  in  the  case  of  your  own  bourgeois  form  of  property. 

Abolition  of  the  family!  Even  the  most  radical  flare  up  at  this 
infamous  proposal  of  the  Communists. 
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On  what  foundation  is  the  present  family,  the  bourgeois  family, 
based?  On  capital,  on  private  gain.  In  its  completely  developed 
form  this  family  exists  only  among  the  bourgeoisie.  But  this  state 
of  things  finds  its  complement  in  the  practical  absence  of  the  family 
among  the  proletarians,  and  in  public  prostitution. 

The  bourgeois  family  will  vanish  as  a  matter  of  course  when  its 
complement  vanishes,  and  both  will  vanish  with  the  vanishing  of 
capital. 

Do  you  charge  us  with  wanting  to  stop  the  exploitation  of  children 
by  their  parents?     To  this  crime  we  plead  guilty. 

But,  you  will  say,  we  destroy  the  most  hallowed  of  relations,  when 
we  replace  home  education  by  social. 

And  your  education!  Is  not  that  also  social,  and  determined  by 
the  social  conditions  under  which  you  educate,  by  the  intervention, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  society,  by  means  of  schools,  &c?  The  Com- 
munists have  not  invented  the  intervention  of  society  in  education; 
they  do  but  seek  to  alter  the  character  of  that  intervention,  and  to 
rescue  education  from  the  influence  of  the  ruling  class. 

The  bourgeois  clap-trap  about  the  family  and  education,  about  the 
hallowed  co-relation  of  parent  and  child,  becomes  all  the  more  dis- 
gusting, the  more,  by  the  action  of  Modern  Industry,  all  family  ties 
among  the  proletarians  are  torn  asunder,  and  their  children  trans- 
formed into  simple  articles  of  commerce  and  instruments  of  labour. 

But  you  Communists  would  introduce  community  of  women, 
screams  the  whole  bourgeoisie  in  chorus. 

The  bourgeois  sees  in  his  wife  a  mere  instrument  of  production. 
He  hears  that  the  instruments  of  production  are  to  be  exploited  in 
common,  and,  naturally,  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that 
the  lot  of  being  common  to  all  will  likewise  fall  to  the  women. 

He  has  not  even  a  suspicion  that  the  real  point  aimed  at  is  to  do 
away  with  the  status  of  women  as  mere  instruments  of  production. 

For  the  rest,  nothing  is  more  ridiculous  than  the  virtuous  indigna- 
tion of  our  bourgeois  at  the  community  of  women  which,  they  pretend, 
is  to  be  openly  and  officially  established  by  the  Communists.  The 
Communists  have  no  need  to  introduce  community  of  women;  it  has 
existed  almost  from  time  immemorial. 

Our  bourgeois,  not  content  with  having  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
their  proletarians  at  their  disposal,  not  to  speak  of  common  prostitutes, 
take  the  greatest  pleasure  in  seducing  each  others'  wives. 

Bourgeois  marriage  is  in  reality  a  system  of  wives  in  common  and 
thus,  at  the  most,  what  the  Communists  might  possibly  be  reproached 
with,  is  that  they  desire  to  introduce,  in  substitution  for  a  hypo- 
critically concealed,  an  openly  legalised  community  of  women.  For 
the  rest,  it  is  self-evident  that  the  abolition  of  the  present  system  of 
production  must  bring  with  it  the  abolition  of  the  community  of 
women  springing  from  that  system,  i.e.,  of  prostitution  both  public 
and  private. 

The  Communists  are  further  reproached  with  desiring  to  abolish 
countries  and  nationality. 

The  working  men  have  no  country.  We  cannot  take  from  them 
what  they  have  not  got.  Since  the  proletariat  must  first  of  all  acquire 
political  supremacy,  must  rise  to  be  the  leading  class  of  the  nation, 
must  constitute  itself  the  nation,  it  is,  so  far,  itself  national,  though 
not  in  the  bourgeois  sense  of  the  word. 
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National  differences  and  antagonisms  between  peoples  are  daily 
more  and  more  vanishing,  owing  to  the  development  of  the  bour- 
geoisie, to  freedom  of  commerce,  to  the  world-market,  to  uniformity 
in  the  mode  of  production  and  in  the  conditions  of  life  corresponding 
thereto. 

The  supremacy  of  the  proletariat  will  cause  them  to  vanish  still 
faster.  United  action,  of  the  leading  civilised  countries  at  least,  is 
one  of  the  first  conditions  for  the  emancipation  of  the  proletariat. 

In  proportion  as  the  exploitation  of  one  individual  by  another  is 
put  an  end  to,  the  exploitation  of  one  nation  by  another  will  also  be 
put  an  end  to.  In  proportion  as  the  antagonism  between  classes 
within  the  nation  vanishes,  the  hostility  of  one  nation  to  another 
will  come  to  an  end. 

The  charges  against  Communism  made  from  a  religious,  a  philo- 
sophical, and,  generally,  from  an  ideological  standpoint,  are  not  de- 
serving of  serious  examination. 

Does  it  require  deep  intuition  to  comprehend  that  man's  ideas, 
views,  and  conceptions,  in  one  word,  man's  consciousness,  changes 
with  every  change  in  the  conditions  of  his  material  existence,  in  his 
social  relations  and  in  his  social  life? 

What  else  does  the  history  of  ideas  prove,  than  that  intellectual 
production  changes  its  character  in  proportion  as  material  production 
is  changed?  The  ruling  ideas  of  each  age  have  ever  been  the  ideas 
of  its  ruling  class. 

When  people  speak  of  ideas  that  revolutionise  society,  they  do  but 
express  the  fact,  that  within  the  old  society,  the  elements  of  a  new 
one  have  been  created,  and  that  the  dissolution  of  the  old  ideas  keeps 
even  pace  with  the  dissolution  of  the  old  conditions  of  existence. 

When  the  acient  world  was  in  its  last  throes,  the  ancient  religions 
were  overcome  by  Christianity.  When  Christian  ideas  succumbed  in 
the  18th  century  to  rationalist  ideas,  feudal  society  fought  its  death 
battle  with  the  then  revolutionary  bourgeoise.  The  ideas  of  religious 
liberty  and  freedom  of  conscience,  merely  gave  expression  to  the 
sway  of  free  competition  within  the  domain  of  knowledge. 

"Undoubtedly,"  it  will  be  said,  "religious,  moral,  philosophical  and 
juridical  ideas  have  been  modified  in  the  course  of  historical  develop- 
ment. But  religion,  morality,  philosophy,  political  science,  and  law, 
constantly  survived  this  change." 

"There  are,  besides,  eternal  truths,  such  as  Freedom,  Justice,  etc., 
that  are  common  to  all  states  of  society.  But  Communism  abolishes 
eternal  truths,  it  abolishes  all  religion,  and  all  morality,  instead  of 
constituting  them  on  a  new  basis;  it  therefore  acts  in  contradiction  to 
all  past  historical  experience." 

What  does  this  accusation  reduce  itself  to?  The  history  of  all  past 
society  has  consisted  in  the  development  of  class  antagonisms, 
antagonisms  that  assumed  different  forms  at  different  epochs.    . 

But  whatever  form  they  may  have  taken  one  fact  is  common  to 
all  past  ages,  viz,  the  exploitation  of  one  part  of  society  by  the  other. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  the  social  consciousness  of  past  ages,  despite 
all  the  multiplicity  and  variety  it  displays,  moves  within  certain  com- 
mon forms,  or  general  ideas,  which  cannot  completely  vanish  except 
with  the  total  disappearance  of  class  antagonisms. 

The  Communist  revolution  is  the  most  radical  rupture  with  tradi- 
tional property  relations;  no  wonder  that  its  development  involves 
the  most  radical  rupture  with  traditional  ideas. 
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But  let  us  have  done  with  the  bourgeois  objections  to  Communism. 

We  have  seen  above,  that  the  first  step  in  the  revolution  by  the  work- 
ing class,  is  to  raise  the  proletariat  to  the  position  of  ruling  class,  to 
win  the  battle  of  democracy. 

The  proletariat  will  use  its  political  supremacy  to  wrest,  by  degrees, 
all  capital  from  the  bourgeoisie,  to  centralise  all  instruments  of  produc- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  State,  i.  €.,  of  the  proletariat  organised  as  the 
ruling  class;  and  to  increase  the  total  of  productive  forces  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Of  course,  in  the  beginning,  this  cannot  be  effected  except  by  means 
of  despotic  inroads  on  the  rights  of  property,  and  on  the  conditions  of 
bourgeois  production;  by  means  of  measures,  therefore,  which  appear 
economically  insufficient  and  untenable,  but  which,  in  the  course  of  the 
movement,  outstrip  themselves,  necessitate  further  inroads  upon  the 
old  social  order,  and  are  unavoidable  as  a  means  of  entirely  revolu- 
tionising the  mode  of  production. 

These  measures  will  of  course  be  different  in  different  countries. 

Nevertheless  in  the  most  advanced  countries,  the  following  will  be 
pretty  generally  applicable. 

1.  Abolition  of  property  in  land  and  application  of  all  rents  of  land  to 
public  purposes. 

2.  A  heavy  progressive  or  graduated  income  tax. 

3.  Abolition  of  all  right  of  inheritance. 

4.  Confiscation  of  the  property  of  all  emigrants  and  rebels. 

5.  Centralisation  of  credit  in  the  hands  of  the  State,  by  means  of  a 
national  bank  with  State  capital  and  an  exclusive  monopoly. 

6.  Centralisation  of  the  means  of  communication  and  transport  in 
the  hands  of  the  State. 

7.  Extension  of  factories  and  instruments  of  production  owned  by 
the  State;  the  bringing  into  cultivation  of  wastelands,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  generally  in  accordance  with  a  common  plan. 

8.  Equal  liability  of  all  to  labour.  Establishment  of  industrial 
armies,  especially  for  agriculture. 

9.  Combination  of  agriculture  with  manufacturing  industries;  grad- 
ual abolition  of  the  distinction  between  town  and  country,  by  a  more 
equable  distribution  of  the  population  over  the  country. 

10.  Free  education  for  all  children  in  public  schools.  Abolition  of 
children's  factory  labour  in  its  present  form.  Combination  of  educa- 
tion with  industrial  production,  &c,  &c. 

When,  in  the  course  of  development,  class  distinctions  have  dis- 
appeared, and  all  production  has  been  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
a  vast  association  of  the  whole  nation,  the  public  power  will  lose  its 
political  character.  Political  power,  properly  so  called,  is  merely  the 
organised  power  of  one  class  for  oppressing  another.  If  the  proletariat 
during  its  contest  with  the  bourgeoisie  is  compelled,  by  the  force  of 
circumstances,  to  organise  itself  as  a  class,  if,  by  means  of  a  revolu- 
tion, it  makes  itself  the  ruling  class,  and,  as  such,  sweeps  away  by 
force  the  old  conditions  of  production,  then  it  will,  along  with  these 
conditions,  have  swept  away  the  conditions  for  the  existence  of  class 
antagonisms  and  of  classes  generally,  and  will  thereby  have  abolished 
its  own  supremacy  as  a  class. 

In  place  of  the  old  bourgeois  society,  with  its  classes  and  class 
antagonisms,  we  shall  have  an  association,  in  which  the  free  develop- 
ment of  each  is  the  condition  for  the  free  development  of  all. 
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III.  SOCIALIST  AND  COMMUNIST  LITERATURE 

1.  REACTIONARY  SOCIALISM 

a.  Feudal  Socialism 

Owing  to  their  historical  position,  it  became  the  vocation  of  the 
aristocracies  of  France  and  England  to  write  pamphlets  against  modern 
bourgeois  society.  In  the  French  revolution  of  July  1830,  and  in  the 
English  reform  agitation,  these  aristocracies  again  succumbed  to  the 
hateful  upstart.  Thenceforth,  a  serious  political  contest  was  alto- 
gether out  of  question.  A  literary  battle  alone  remained  possible. 
But  even  in  the  domain  of  literature  the  old  cries  of  the  restoration 
period a  had  become  impossible. 

In  order  to  arouse  sympathy,  the  aristocracy  were  obliged  to  lose 
sight,  apparently,  of  their  own  interests,  and  to  formulate  their  indict- 
ment against  the  bourgeoisie  in  the  interest  of  the  exploited  working 
class  alone.  Thus  the  aristocracy  took  their  revenge  by  singing 
lampoons  on  their  new  master,  and  whispering  in  his  ears  sinister 
prophecies  of  coming  catastrophe. 

In  this  way  arose  feudal  Socialism:  half  lamentation,  half  lampoon; 
half  echo  of  the  past,  half  menace  of  the  future ;  at  times,  by  its  bitter, 
witty  and  incisive  criticism,  striking  the  bourgeoisie  to  the  very  heart's 
core;  but  always  ludicrous  in  its  effect,  through  total  incapacity  to 
comprehend  the  march  of  modern  history. 

The  aristocracy,  in  order  to  rally  the  people  to  them,  waved  the 
proletarian  alms-bag  in  front  for  a  banner.  But  the  people,  so  often 
as  it  joined  them,  saw  on  their  hindquarters  the  old  feudal  coats  of 
arms,  and  deserted  with  loud  and  irreverent  laughter. 

One  section  of  the  French  Legitimists  1  and  "Young  England"  2  ex- 
hibited this  spectacle. 

In  pointing  out  that  their  mode  of  exploitation  was  different  to  that 
of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  feudalists  forget  that  they  exploited  under  cir- 
cumstances and  conditions  that  were  quite  different,  and  that  are  now 
antiquated.  In  showing  that,  under  their  rule,  the  modern  proletariat 
never  existed,  they  forget  that  the  modern  bourgeoisie  is  the  necessary 
offspring  of  their  own  form  of  society. 

For  the  rest,  so  little  do  they  conceal  the  reactionary  character  of 
their  criticism  that  their  chief  accusation  against  the  bourgeoisie 
amounts  to  this,  that  under  the  bourgeois  regime  a  class  is  being  de- 
veloped, which  is  destined  to  cut  up  root  and  branch  the  old  order  of 
society. 

What  they  upbraid  the  bourgeoisie  with  is  not  so  much  that  it 
creates  a  proletariat,  as  that  it  creates  a  revolutionary  proletariat. 

In  political  practice,  therefore,  they  join  in  all  coercive  measures 
against  the  working-class;  and  in  ordinary  life,  despite  their  high- 
falutin  phrases,  they  stoop  to  pick  up  the  golden  apples  dropped 
from  the  tree  of  industry,  and  to  barter  truth,  love,  and  honour  for 
traffic  in  wool,  beetroot-sugar,  and  potato  spirits.b 

■  Not  the  English  Restoration  1660  to  1689.  but  the  French  Restoration  1811  to  1830.  [Note  bu  Enqels 
to  the  English  edition  of  1888.] 

'  The  Legitimists:  The  party  of  the  noble  landowners,  who  advocated  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
dynasty. — Ed. 

2  "Young  England":  A  group  of  British  Conservatives — aristocrats  and  men  of  politics  and  litera- 
ture—formed about  1842.    Prominent  among  them  were  Disraeli,  Thomas  Carlyle  and  others.— Ed. 

b  This  applies  chiefly  to  Germany  where  the  landed  aristocracy  and  squirearchy  have  large  portions  of 
their  estates  cultivated  for  their  own  account  by  stewards,  and  are,  moreover,  extensive  beetroot-sugar 
manufacturers  and  distillers  of  potato  spirits.  The  wealthier  British  aristocracy  are,  as  yet,  rather  above 
that;  but  they,  too,  know  how  to  make  up  for  declining  rents  by  lending  their  names  to  floaters  of  more 
or  \ep<i  shady  joint-stock  companies.    [Note  by  Engles  to  the  English  edition  of  1888.] 
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As  the  parson  has  ever  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  landlord,  so 
has  Clerical  Socialism  with  Feudal  Socialism. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  give  Christian  asceticism  a  Socialist 
tinge.  Has  not  Christianity  declaimed  against  private  property, 
against  marriage,  against  the  State?  Has  it  not  preached  in  the 
place  of  these,  charity  and  poverty,  celibacy  and  mortification  of  the 
flesh,  monastic  life  and  Mother  Church?  Christian  Socialism  is  but 
the  holy  water  with  which  the  priest  consecrates  the  heart-burnings 
of  the  aristocrat. 

b.  Petty-Bourgeois  Socialism 

The  feudal  aristocracy  was  not  the  only  class  that  was  ruined  by 
the  bourgeoisie,  not  the  only  class  whose  conditions  of  existence 
pined  and  perished  in  the  atmosphere  of  modern  bourgeois  society. 
The  mediaeval  burgesses  and  the  small  peasant  proprietors  were  the 
precursors  of  the  modern  bourgeoisie.  In  those  countries  which 
are  but  little  developed,  industrially  and  commercially,  these  two 
classes  still  vegetate  side  by  side  with  the  rising  bourgeoisie. 

In  countries  where  modern  civilisation  has  become  fully  developed, 
a  new  class  of  petty  bourgeois  has  been  formed,  fluctuating  between 
proletariat  and  bourgeoisie  and  ever  renewing  itself  as  a  supple- 
mentary part  of  bourgeois  society.  The  individual  members  of  this 
class,  however,  are  being  constantly  hurled  down  into  the  proletariat 
by  the  action  of  competition,  and,  as  modern  industry  develops,  they 
even  see  the  moment  approaching  when  they  will  completely  disappear 
as  an  independent  section  of  modern  society,  to  be  replaced,  in  manu- 
factures, agriculture  and  commerce,  by  overlookers,  bailiffs  and 
shopmen. 

In  countries  like  France,  where  the  peasants  constitute  far  more 
than  half  of  the  population,  it  was  natural  that  writers  who  sided 
with  the  proletariat  against  the  bourgeoisie,  should  use,  in  their 
criticism  of  the  bourgeois  regime,  the  standard  of  the  peasant  and 
petty  bourgeois,  and  from  the  standpoint  of  these  intermediate  classes 
should  take  up  the  cudgels  for  the  working  class.  Thus  arose  petty- 
bourgeois  Socialism.  Sismondi  was  the  head  of  this  school,  not 
only  in  France  but  also  in  England. 

This  school  of  Socialism  dissected  with  great  acuteness  the  con- 
tradictions in  the  conditions  of  modern  production.  It  laid  bare  the 
hypocritical  apologies  of  economists.  It  proved,  incontrovertibly,  the 
disastrous  effects  of  machinery  and  division  of  labour;  the  concen- 
tration of  capital  and  land  in  a  few  hands;  overproduction  and  crises; 
it  pointed  out  the  inevitable  ruin  of  the  petty  bourgeois  and  peasant, 
the  misery  of  the  proletariat,  the  anarchy  in  production,  the  crying 
inequalities  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  the  industrial  war  of  exter- 
mination between  nations,  the  dissolution  of  old  moral  bonds,  of  the 
old  family  relations,  of  the  old  nationalities. 

In  its  positive  aims,  however,  this  form  of  Socialism  aspires  either 
to  restoring  the  old  means  of  production  and  of  exchange,  and  with 
them  the  old  property  relations,  and  the  old  society,  or  to  cramping 
the  modern  means  of  production  and  of  exchange,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  old  property  relations  that  have  been,  and  were  bound 
to  be,  exploded  by  those  means.  In  either  case,  it  is  both  reactionary 
and  Utopian. 

Its  last  words  are:  corporate  guilds  for  manufacture;  patriarchal 
relations  in  agriculture. 
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Ultimately,  when  stubborn  historical  facts  had  dispersed  all  in- 
toxicating effects  of  self-deception,  this  form  of  Socialism  ended  in 
a  miserable  fit  of  the  blues. 

c.  German,  or  "True,"  Socialism 

The  Socialist  and  Communist  literature  of  France,  a  literature  that 
originated  under  the  pressure  of  a  bourgeoisie  in  power,  and  that  was 
the  expression  of  the  struggle  against  this  power,  was  introduced  into 
Germany  at  a  time  when  the  bourgeoisie,  in  that  country,  had  just 
begun  its  contest  with  feudal  absolutism. 

German  philosophers,  would-be  philosophers,  and  beaux  espritss 
eagerly  seized  on  this  literature,  only  forgetting,  that  when  these 
writings  immigrated  from  France  into  Germany,  French  social 
conditions  had  not  immigrated  along  with  them.  In  contact  with 
German  social  conditions,  this  French  literature  lost  all  its  immediate 
practical  significance,  and  assumed  a  purely  literary  aspect.  Thus, 
to  the  German  philosophers  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  the  demands 
of  the  first  French  Revolution  were  nothing  more  than  the  demands 
of  "Practical  Reason"  in  general,  and  the  utterance  of  the  will  of  the 
revolutionary  French  bourgeoisie  signified  in  their  eyes  the  laws  of 
pure  Will,  of  Will  as  it  was  bound  to  be,  of  true  human  Will  generally. 

The  work  of  the  German  literati  consisted  solely  in  bringing  the 
new  French  ideas  into  harmony  with  their  ancient  philosophical 
conscience,  or  rather,  in  annexing  the  French  ideas  without  deserting 
their  own  philosophic  point  of  view. 

This  annexation  took  place  in  the  same  way  in  which  a  foreign 
language  is  appropriated,  namely,  by  translation. 

It  is  well  known  how  the  monks  wrote  silly  lives  of  Catholic  Saints 
over  the  manuscripts  on  which  the  classical  works  of  ancient  heathen- 
dom had  been  written.  The  German  literati  reversed  this  process 
with  the  profane  French  literature.  They  wrote  their  philosophical 
nonsense  beneath  the  French  original.  For  instance,  beneath  the 
French  criticism  of  the  economic  functions  of  money,  they  wrote 
"Alienation  of  Humanity,"  and  beneath  the  French  criticism  of  the 
bourgeois  State  they  wrote,  "Dethronement  of  the  Category  of  the 
General,"  and  so  forth. 

The  introduction  of  these  philosophical  phrases  at  the  back  of  the 
French  historical  criticisms  they  dubbed  "Philosophy  of  Action," 
"True  Socialism,"  "German  Science  of  Socialism,"  "Philosophical 
Foundation  of  Socialism",  and  so  on. 

The  French  Socialist  and  Communist  literature  was  thus  com- 
pletely emasculated.  And,  since  it  ceased  in  the  hands  of  the  Ger- 
man to  express  the  struggle  of  one  class  with  the  other,  he  felt  con- 
scious of  having  overcome  "French  one-sidedness"  and  of  repre- 
senting, not  true  requirements,  but  the  requirements  of  Truth;  not 
the  interests  of  the  proletariat,  but  the  interests  of  Human  Nature, 
of  Man  in  general,  who  belongs  to  no  class,  has  no  reality,  who  exists 
only  in  the  misty  realm  of  philosophical  fantasy. 

This  German  Socialism,  which  took  its  schoolboy  task  so  seriously 
and  solemnly,  and  extolled  its  poor  stock-in-trade  in  such  mounte- 
bank fashion,  meanwhile  gradually  lost  its  pedantic  innocence. 

The  fight  of  the  German,  and,  especially,  of  the  Prussian  bour- 
geoisie, against  feudal  aristocracy  and  absolute  monarchy,  in  other 
words,  the  liberal  movement,  became  more  earnest. 
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By  this,  the  long-wished-for  opportunity  was  offered  to  "True" 
Socialism  of  confronting  the  political  movement  with  the  Socialist 
demands,  of  hurling  the  traditional  anathemas  against  liberalism, 
against  representative  government,  against  bourgeois  competition, 
bourgeois  freedom  of  the  press,  bourgeois  legislation,  bourgeois 
liberty  and  equality,  and  of  preaching  to  the  masses  that  they  had 
nothing  to  gain,  and  everything  to  lose,  by  this  bourgeois  movement. 
German  Socialism  forgot,  in  the  nick  of  time,  that  the  French  criticism, 
whose  silly  echo  it  was,  presupposed  the  existence  of  modern  bourgeois 
society,  with  its  corresponding  economic  conditions  of  existence,  and 
the  political  constitution  adapted  thereto,  the  very  things  whose  attain- 
ment was  the  object  of  the  pending  struggle  in  Germany. 

To  the  absolute  governments,  with  their  following  of  parsons,  pro- 
fessors, country  squires,  and  officials,  it  served  as  a  welcome  scare- 
crow against  the  threatening  bourgeoisie. 

It  was  a  sweet  finish  after  the  bitter  pills  of  floggings  and  bullets 
with  which  these  same  governments,  just  at  that  time,  dosed  the 
German  working-class  risings. 

While  this  "True"  Socialism  thus  served  the  governments  as  a 
weapon  for  fighting  the  German  bourgeoisie,  it,  at  the  same  time, 
directly  represented  a  reactionary  interest,  the  interest  of  the  German 
Philistines.  In  Germany  the  petty-bourgeois  class,  a  relic  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  since  then  constantly  cropping  up  again  under 
various  forms,  is  the  real  social  basis  of  the  existing  state  of  things. 

To  preserve  this  class  is  to  preserve  the  existing  state  of  things  in 
Germany.  The  industrial  and  political  supremacy  of  the  bourgeoisie 
threatens  it  with  certain  destruction;  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  con- 
centration of  capital;  on  the  other,  from  the  rise  of  a  revolutionary 
proletariat.  "True"  Socialism  appeared  to  kill  these  two  birds  with 
one  stone.    It  spreads  like  an  epidemic. 

The  robe  of  speculative  cobwebs,  embroidered  with  flowers  of 
rhetoric,  steeped  in  the  dew  of  sickly  sentiment,  this  transcendental 
robe  in  which  the  German  Socialists  wrapped  their  sorry  "eternal 
truths,"  all  skin  and  bone,  served  to  wonderfully  increase  the  sale 
of  their  goods  amongst  such  a  public. 

And  on  its  part,  German  Socialism  recognised,  more  and  more,  its 
own  calling  as  the  bombastic  representative  of  the  petty-bourgeois 
Philistine. 

It  proclaimed  the  German  nation  to  be  the  model  nation,  and  the 
German  petty  Philistine  to  be  the  typical  man.  To  every  villainous 
meanness  of  this  model  man  it  gave  a  hidden,  higher,  Socialistic 
interpretation,  the  exact  contrary  of  its  real  character.  It  went  to 
the  extreme  length  of  directly  opposing  the  "brutally  destructive" 
tendency  of  Communism,  and  of  proclaiming  its  supreme  and  im- 
partial contempt  of  all  class  struggles.  With  very  few  exceptions, 
all  the  so-called  Socialist  and  Communist  publications  that  now 
(1847)  circulate  in  Germany  belong  to  the  domain  of  this  foul  and 
enervating  literature.1 

1  The  revolutionary  storm  of  1848  swept  away  thic  whole  shabby  tendency  and  cured  its  protagonists  of 
the  desire  to  dabble  further  in  Socialism.  The  chief  representative  and  classical  type  of  this  tendency  is 
Herr  Karl  Griin.    [Note  by  Engela  to  the  German  edition  of  1890] 
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2.  CONSERVATIVE,  OR  BOURGEOIS,  SOCIALISM 

A  part  of  the  bourgeoisie  is  desirous  of  redressing  social  grievances, 
in  order  to  secure  the  continued  existence  of  bourgeois  society. 

To  this  section  belong  economists,  philanthropists,  humanitarians, 
improvers  of  the  condition  of  the  working  class,  organisers  of  charity, 
members  of  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals,  tem- 
perance fanatics,  hole-and-corner  reformers  of  every  imaginable  kind. 
This  form  of  Socialism  has,  moreover,  been  worked  out  into  complete 
systems. 

We  may  cite  Proudhon's  Philosophic  de  la  Misere  as  an  example 
of  this  form. 

The  Socialistic  bourgeois  want  all  the  advantages  of  modern  social 
conditions  without  the  struggles  and  dangers  necessarily  resulting 
therefrom.  They  desire  the  existing  state  of  society  minus  its  revolu- 
tionary and  disintegrating  elements.  They  wish  for  a  bourgeoisie 
without  a  proletariat.  The  bourgeoisie  naturally  conceives  the  world 
in  which  it  is  supreme  to  be  the  best;  and  bourgeois  Socialism  develops 
this  comfortable  conception  into  various  more  or  less  complete  sys- 
tems. In  requiring  the  proletariat  to  carry  out  such  a  system,  and 
thereby  to  march  straightway  into  the  social  New  Jerusalem,  it  but 
requires  in  reality,  that  the  proletariat  should  remain  within  the  bounds 
of  existing  society,  but  should  cast  away  all  its  hateful  ideas  concern- 
ing the  bourgeoisie. 

A  second  and  more  practical,  but  less  systematic,  form  of  this 
Socialism  sought  to  depreciate  every  revolutionary  movement  in  the 
eyes  of  the  working  class,  by  showing  that  no  mere  political  reform, 
but  only  a  change  in  the  material  conditions  of  existence,  in  economical 
relations,  could  be  of  any  advantage  to  them.  By  changes  in  the 
material  conditions  of  existence,  this  form  of  Socialism,  however,  by 
no  means  understands  abolition  of  the  bourgeois  relations  of  produc- 
tion, an  abolition  that  can  be  effected  only  by  a  revolution,  but  ad- 
ministrative reforms,  based  on  the  continued  existence  of  these  rela- 
tions; reforms,  therefore,  that  in  no  respect  affect  the  relations  be- 
tween capital  and  labour,  but,  at  the  best,  lessen  the  cost,  and  simplify 
the  administrative  work,  of  bourgeois  government. 

Bourgeois  Socialism  attains  adequate  expression,  when,  and  only 
when,  it  becomes  a  mere  figure  of  speech. 

Free  trade:  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  class.  Protective  duties: 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  class.  Prison  Reform:  for  the  benefit 
of  the  working  class.  This  is  the  last  word  and  the  only  seriously 
meant  word  of  bourgeois  Socialism. 

It  is  summed  up  in  the  phrase:  the  bourgeois  is  a  bourgeois — for 
the  benefit  of  the  working  class. 

3.  CRITICAL-UTOPIAN  SOCIALISM  AND  COMMUNISM 

We  do  not  here  refer  to  that  literature  which,  in  every  great  modern 
revolution,  has  always  given  voice  to  the  demands  of  the  proletariat, 
such  as  the  writings  of  Babeuf  and  others. 

The  first  direct  attempts  of  the  proletariat  to  attain  its  own  ends, 
made  in  times  of  universal  excitement,  when  feudal  society  was  being 
overthrown,  these  attempts  necessarily  failed,  owing  to  the  then 
undeveloped  state  of  the  proletariat,  as  well  as  to  the  absence  of  the 
economic  conditions  for  its  emancipation,  conditions  that  had  yet  to 
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be  produced,  and  could  be  produced  by  the  impending  bourgeois 
epoch  alone.  The  revolutionary  literature  that  accompanied  these 
first  movements  of  the  proletariat  had  necessarily  a  reactionary 
character.  It  inculcated  universal  asceticism  and  social  levelling 
in  its  crudest  form. 

The  Socialist  and  Communist  systems  properly  so  called,  those  of 
St.  Simon,  Fourier,  Owen  and  others,  spring  into  existence  in  the 
early  undeveloped  period,  described  above,  of  the  struggle  between 
proletariat  and  bourgeoisie  (see  Section  I.  Bourgeoisie  and  Pro- 
letariat). 

The  founders  of  these  systems  see,  indeed,  the  class  antagonisms, 
as  well  as  the  action  of  the  decomposing  elements  in  the  prevailing 
form  of  society.  But  the  proletariat,  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  offers  to 
them  the  spectacle  of  a  class  without  any  historical  initiative  or  any 
independent  political  movement. 

Since  the  development  of  class  antagonism  keeps  even  pace  with 
the  development  of  industry,  the  economic  situation,  as  they  find  it, 
does  not  as  yet  offer  to  them  the  material  conditions  for  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  proletariat.  They  therefore  search  after  a  new  social 
science,  after  new  social  laws,  that  are  to  create  these  conditions. 

Historical  action  is  to  yield  to  their  personal  inventive  action, 
historically  created  conditions  of  emancipation  to  fantastic  ones,  and 
the  gradual,  spontaneous  class-organisation  of  the  proletariat  to  an 
organisation  of  society  specially  contrived  by  these  inventors.  Future 
history  resolves  itself,  in  their  eyes,  into  the  propaganda  and  the 
practical  carrying  out  of  their  social  plans. 

In  the  formation  of  their  plans  they  are  conscious  of  caring  chiefly 
for  the  interests  of  the  working  class,  as  being  the  most  suffering 
class.  Only  from  the  point  of  view  of  being  the  most  suffering  class 
does  the  proletariat  exist  for  them. 

The  undeveloped  state  of  the  class  struggle,  as  well  as  their  own 
surroundings,  causes  Socialists  of  this  kind  to  consider  themselves 
far  superior  to  all  class  antagonisms.  They  want  to  improve  the 
condition  of  every  member  of  society,  even  that  of  the  most  favoured. 
Hence,  they  habitually  appeal  to  society  at  large,  without  distinction 
of  class;  nay,  by  preference,  to  the  ruling  class.  For  how  can  people, 
when  once  they  understand  their  system,  fail  to  see  in  it  the  best 
possible  plan  of  the  best  possible  state  of  society? 

Hence,  they  reject  all  political,  and  especially  all  revolutionary, 
action ;  they  wish  to  attain  their  ends  by  peaceful  means,  and  endeav- 
our, by  small  experiments,  necessarily  doomed  to  failure,  and  by  the 
force  of  example,  to  pave  the  way  for  the  new  social  Gospel. 

Such  fantastic  pictures  of  future  society,  painted  at  a  time  when  the 
proletariat  is  still  in  a  very  undeveloped  state  and  has  but  a  fantastic 
conception  of  its  own  position  correspond  with  the  first  instinctive 
yearnings  of  that  class  for  a  general  reconstruction  of  society. 

But  these  Socialist  and  Communist  publications  contain  also  a 
critical  element.  They  attack  every  principle  of  existing  society. 
Hence  they  are  full  of  the  most  valuable  materials  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  working  class.  The  practical  measures  proposed  in 
them — such  as  the  abolition  of  the  distinction  between  town  and 
country,  of  the  family,  of  the  carrying  on  of  industries  for  the  account 
of  private  individuals,  and  of  the  wage  system,  the  proclamation  of 
social  harmony,  the  conversion  of  the  functions  of  the  State  into  a 
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mere  superintendence  of  production,  all  these  proposals  point  solely 
to  the  disappearance  of  class  antagonisms  which  were,  at  that  time, 
only  just  cropping  up,  and  which,  in  these  publications,  are  recognised 
in  their  earliest  indistinct  and  undefined  forms  only.  These  pro- 
posals, therefore,  are  of  a  purely  Utopian  character. 

The  significance  of  Critical-Utopian  Socialism  and  Communism 
bears  an  inverse  relation  to  historical  development.  In  proportion  as 
the  modern  class  struggle  develops  and  takes  definite  shape,  this 
fantastic  standing  apart  from  the  contest,  these  fantastic  attacks  on 
it,  lose  all  practical  value  and  all  theoretical  justification.  Therefore, 
although  the  originators  of  these  systems  were,  in  many  respects, 
revolutionary,  their  disciples  have,  in  every  case,  formed  mere  re- 
actionary sects.  They  hold  fast  by  the  original  views  of  their  masters, 
in  opposition  to  the  progressive  historical  development  of  the  pro- 
letariat. They,  therefore,  endeavour,  and  that  consistently,  to  deaden 
the  class  struggle  and  to  reconcile  the  class  antagonisms.  They  still 
dream  of  experimental  realisation  of  their  social  Utopias,  of  founding 
isolated  "phalansteres,"  of  establishing  "Home  Colonies,"  of  setting 
up  a  "Little  Icaria"  c — duodecimo  editions  of  the  New  Jerusalem — 
and  to  realise  all  these  castles  in  the  air,  they  are  compelled  to  appeal 
to  the  feelings  and  purses  of  the  bourgeois.  By  degrees  they  sink  into 
the  category  of  the  reactionary  conservative  Socialists  depicted  above, 
differing  from  these  only  by  more  systematic  pedantry,  and  by  their 
fanatical  and  superstitious  belief  in  the  miraculous  effects  of  their 
social  science. 

They,  therefore,  violently  oppose  all  political  action  on  the  part  of 
the  working  class;  such  action,  according  to  them,  can  only  result 
from  blind  unbelief  in  the  new  Gospel. 

The  Owenites  in  England,  and  the  Fourierists  in  France,  respec- 
tively, oppose  the  Chartists  and  the  Re  for  mist  es.1 

IV.  POSITION  OF  THE  COMMUNISTS  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 
VARIOUS  EXISTING  OPPOSITION  PARTIES 

Section  II  has  made  clear  the  relations  of  the  Communists  to  the 
existing  working-class  parties,  such  as  the  Chartists  in  England  and 
the  Agrarian  Reformers  in  America. 

The  Communists  fight  for  the  attainment  of  the  immediate  aims, 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  momentary  interests  of  the  working  class; 
but  in  the  movement  of  the  present,  they  also  represent  and  take  care 
of  the  future  of  that  movement.  In  France  the  Communists  ally 
themselves  with  the  Social-Democrats,"  against  the  conservative  and 
radical  bourgeoisie,  reserving,  however,  the  right  to  take  up  a  critical 
position  in  regard  to  phrases  and  illusions  traditionally  handed  down 
from  the  great  Revolution. 

0  P halansteres  were  Socialist  colonies  on  the  plan  of  Charles  Fourier;  Icaria  was  the  name  given  by 
Cabet  to  his  Utopia  and,  later  on,  to  his  American  Communist  colony.  [Note  by  Engels  to  the  Eng- 
lish edition  of  1888.] 

"Home  colonies"  were  what  Owen  called  his  Communist  model  societies.  Phalansteres  was  the  name 
of  the  public  palaces  planned  by  Fourier.  Icaria  was  the  name  given  to  the  Utopian  land  of  fancy  whose 
Communist  institutions  Cabet  portrayed.    \Note  by  Engels  to  the  German  edition  of  1890.] 

1  This  refers  to  the  adherents  of  the  newspaper  La  Reforme,  which  was  published  in  Paris  from  1843  to 
1850—  Ed. 

a  The  party  then  represented  in  Parliament  by  Ledru-Rollin,  in  literature  by  Louis  Blanc,  in  the  daily 
press  by  the  Reforme.  The  name  of  Social-Democracy  signified,  with  these  its  inventors,  a  section  of 
the  Democratic  or  Republican  party  more  or  less  tinged  with  Socialism.  [Note  by  Engels  to  the  Eng- 
lish edition  of  1888.] 

The  party  in  France  which  at  that  time  called  itself  Socialist-Democratic  was  represented  in  political  life 
by  Ledru-Rollin  and  in  literature  by  Louis  Blanc;  thus  it  differed  immeasurably  from  present-day  German 
Social-Democracy.    [Note  by  Engels  to  the  German  edition  of  1890.[ 
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In  Switzerland  they  support  the  Radicals,  without  losing  sight  of 
the  fact  that  this  party  consists  of  antagonistic  elements,  partly  of 
Democratic  Socialists,  in  the  French  sense,  partly  of  radical  bourgeois. 

In  Poland  they  support  the  party  that  insists  on  an  agrarian  revolu- 
tion as  the  prime  condition  for  national  emancipation,  that  party 
which  fomented  the  insurrection  of  Cracow  in  1846. 

In  Germany  they  fight  with  the  bourgeoisie  whenever  it  acts  in  a 
revolutionary  way,  against  the  absolute  monarchy,  the  feudal  squire- 
archy, and  the  petty  bourgeoisie.1 

But  they  never  cease,  for  a  single  instant,  to  instil  into  the  working 
class  the  clearest  possible  recognition  of  the  hostile  antagonism  be- 
tween bourgeoisie  and  proletariat,  in  order  that  the  German  workers 
may  straightway  use,  as  so  many  weapons  against  the  bourgeoisie, 
the  social  and  political  conditions  that  the  bourgeoisie  must  neces- 
sarily introduce  along  with  its  supremacy,  and  in  order  that,  after 
the  fall  of  the  reactionary  classes  in  Germany,  the  fight  against  the 
bourgeoisie  itself  may  immediately  begin. 

The  Communists  turn  their  attention  chiefly  to  Germany,  because 
that  country  is  on  the  eve  of  a  bourgeois  revolution  that  is  bound  to  be 
carried  out  under  more  advanced  conditions  of  European  civilisation, 
and  with  a  much  more  developed  proletariat,  than  that  of  England 
was  in  the  seventeenth,  and  of  France  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
because  the  bourgeois  revolution  in  Germany  will  be  but  the  prelude 
to  an  immediately  following  proletarian  revolution. 

In  short,  the  Communists  everywhere  support  every  revolutionary 
movement  against  the  existing  social  and  political  order  of  things. 

In  all  these  movements  they  bring  to  the  front,  as  the  leading  ques- 
tion in  each,  the  property  question,  no  matter  what  its  degree  of  de- 
velopment at  the  time. 

Finally,  they  labour  everywhere  for  the  union  and  agreement  of  the 
democratic  parties  of  all  countries. 

The  Communists  disdain  to  conceal  their  views  and  aims.  They 
openly  declare  that  their  ends  can  be  attained  only  by  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  all  existing  social  conditions.  Let  the  ruling  classes 
tremble  at  a  Communistic  revolution.  The  proletarians  have  nothing 
to  lose  but  their  chains.     They  have  a  world  to  win. 

WORKING  MEN  OF  ALL  COUNTRIES,  UNITE! 


Although  Lenin  repudiated  Plekhanov  as  an  anti-Bolshevik  and  had  his 
propaganda  sheet  permanently  suppressed  in  January  1918,  Stalin  found  it  con- 
venient to  revive  the  former's  Role  of  the  Individual  in  History.1  The  reason  is 
dear.  Plekhanov  here  glorifies  the  "social  man"  as  the  creator  of  history.  While 
this  concept  cannot  easily  be  squared  with  the  impersonal  Marxist  "laws"  of 
economic  determinism,  it  admirably  supports  Stalin's  notion  of  vozhd  or  personal 
supreme  master.  In  the  "true  Bolshevik"  history  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  anti- 
Bolshevik  Plekhanov  is  mentioned  with  grateful  appreciation.  Stalin  was  the 
principal  author  of  that  history. 

»  Kleinburgerei  in  the  German  original.  Marx  and  Engels  need  this  term  to  describe  the  reactionary 
elements  of  the  urban  petty  bourgeoisie. — Ed. 

»  David  Snub,  Lenin,  New  York,  Doubleday,  1949,  pp.  263-264,  274-275.  Also  available  in  a  popular 
pocket  edition  (Mentor,  1950). 
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Exhibit  No.  2 

[New  York  International  Publishers,  1940.  George  Plekhanov, 
The  Role  of  the  Individual  in  History.    Pp.  5-8,  55-62.] 

EDITOR'S  PREFACE 

Plekhanov's  essay,  "The  Role  of  the  Individual  in  History,"  was 
first  published  in  1898  in  Nauchnoye  Ohozrenie  (Scientific  Review) 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  A.  Kirsanov.  Subsequently  it  was 
included  in  the  collection  of  Plekhanov's  works  entitled  Twenty 
Years.  In  the  Works  (Russian  Edition)  it  is  to  be  found  in  Volume 
VIII,  published  in  1925. 

This  essay  occupies  a  very  prominent  place  among  those  of 
Plekhanov's  works  in  which  he  substantiates  and  defends  Marxism 
and  advocates  the  Marxian  theory  of  social  development. 

The  opponents  of  Marxism  long  ago  argued  that  Marxism  repu- 
diated the  role  and  significance  of  the  individual  in  social  develop- 
ment and  that  it  converted  historical  progress  itself  into  something 
fatalistic,  nameless,  and  impersonal.  This  false  argument  was  put 
forward  with  particular  zeal  in  the  nineties  of  the  last  century  by  the 
Russian  Narodniks  (Populists),  the  bitterest  enemies  of  Marxism. 

Plekhanov's  essay  played  a  very  important  part  in  exposing  this 
slanderous  argument  against  Marxism  and  in  explaining  the  real 
views  of  Marxism  on  the  role  of  the  individual  in  history. 

This  essay  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  in  Marxist  litera- 
ture. Excellently  written,  picturesque  in  style,  and  sparkling  with 
wit,  it  holds  the  reader  even  today  and  helps  him  properly  to  under- 
stand the  problem  of  the  role  of  the  individual  in  social  development. 

Besides  being  a  brilliant  exposition  of  the  views  of  Marxism  on 
the  role  of  the  individual  in  history,  this  essay  delivered  a  crushing 
blow  to  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Narodnik  theory,  namely, 
the  theory  of  "heroes"  and  the  "mob,"  according  to  which  human 
history  develops,  not  as  a  process  expressing  definite  laws,  but  only 
in  accidental  ways,  in  accordance  with  the  prescriptions  and  fantasies 
of  "critically  thinking  individuals";  it  is  made  only  by  "heroes," 
while  the  masses  of  the  people  remain  an  "inert  force,"  a  "mob"; 
he  (the  "hero")  "cannot  help  looking  down  upon  it,  cannot  help 
realizing  that  everything  depends  upon  him,  the  hero,  whereas  the 
mob  is  a  mass,  totally  lacking  the  creative  element  and  only  to  be 
compared  to  an  enormous  number  of  noughts,  which  acquire  benef- 
icent significance  only  when  a  kind,  'critically  thinking'  unit  con- 
descendingly takes  its  place  at  their  head."  (G.  V.  Plekhanov, 
The  Development  of  the  Monistic  Conception  of  History, 
Works,  Vol.  VII,  p.  156,  Russian  edition.)  Plekhanov  utterly 
shattered  these  views  and  the  political  conclusions  which  the  Narod- 
niks (and  subsequently  the  Socialist-Revolutionaries)  drew  from 
this  "theory,"  namely,  that  the  masses  must  abandon  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  that  individual  terrorism  must  be  adopted,  which 
excludes  the  organization  of  a  mass  revolutionary  party. 

In  this  essay  Plekhanov  also  shattered  the  arguments  of  the  direct 
apologists  of  capitalism,  who,  because  the  character  of  social  develop- 
ment is  governed  by  laws,  tried  to  find  "theoretical"  grounds  for 
for  the  argument  that  the  workers  must  abandon  the  struggle  against 
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capitalism,  thus  striving  to  eliminate  the  principal  driving  force  in 
historical  progress,  namely,  the  revolutionary  class  and  the  leaders 
of  the  revolutionary  class. 

The  open  champions  and  apologists  of  capitalism  also  tried  to 
present  as  the  true  spirit  of  Marxism  the  stupid  thesis  which  the 
Narodniks,  in  deliberately  perverting  Marxism,  attributed  to  it,  viz, 
as  social  development  is  a  process  conforming  to  laws,  "the  individual 
can  do  nothing.'*  Plekhanov  also  frustrated  this  attempt.  Human 
history  as  a  process  expresses  laws,  but  does  not  proceed  inde- 
pendently of  man;  history  is  made  by  men  who  set  the  problems  of 
progress  and  solve  them  in  conformity  with  the  historical  conditions 
of  the  epoch.  Hence,  the  activity  of  men  cannot  but  be  of  enormous 
significance  in  history,  and  Plekhanov  clearly  revealed  and  proved  the 
exceptional  role  which  prominent  individuals  can  play  in  history. 
He  says  in  this  essay  that  a  great  man  is  great  because  "he  possesses 
qualities  which  make  him  most  capable  of  serving  the  great  social 
needs  of  his  time,  needs  which  arise  as  a  result  of  general  and 
particular  causes.  Carlyle,  in  his  well-known  book  on  heroes  and 
hero-worship,  calls  great  men  beginners.  This  is  a  very  apt  descrip- 
tion. A  great  man  is  precisely  a  beginner  because  he  sees  further 
than  others  and  desires  things  more  strongly  than  others." 

The  strength  of  an  outstanding  individual  lies  in  his  contact  with  a 
class,  with  the  masses,  with  the  people;  his  strength  lies  in  his  ability 
to  organize  the  masses,  in  his  ability  to  foresee  the  course  of  historical 
progress.  Without  this  ability,  the  role  of  the  individual  is  reduced 
to  nought.  Emphasizing  the  great  strength  of  the  masses  as  the 
genuine  makers  of  history,  Stalin  says:  "Only  the  people  are 
immortal.  Everything  else  is  transient.  That  is  why  we  must  be 
able  to  value  the  confidence  of  the  people." 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  subsequently  Plekhanov,  isolating 
himself  from  the  masses,  became  politically  lame,  as  it  were,  the 
present  essay  retains  its  enormous  significance  to  this  day. 

Lenin  wrote  that  "his  [Plekhanov's]  personal  services  in  the  past 
were  enormous.  During  the  twenty  years  1883-1903  he  produced 
a  large  number  of  excellent  works,  particularly  in  opposition  to  the 
opportunists,  Machists  and  Narodniks."  (V.  I.  Lenin,  Collected 
Works,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  415-16,  Russian  edition.)  Lenin  urged 
young  Communists  to  study  Plekhanov's  philosophical  works,  and 
insisted  on  their  republication  and  inclusion  in  a  "series  of  obliga- 
tory textbooks  on  Communism."  Collected  Works,  Vol.  XXVI, 
p.  135,  Russian  edition.) 

•f*  ^p  ^p  9fi  Jp  #p  ^p 

VIII 

Thus,  the  personal  qualities  of  leading  people  determine  the  indi- 
vidual features  of  historical  events;  and  the  accidental  element,  in 
the  sense  that  we  have  indicated,  always  plays  some  role  in  the  course 
of  these  events,  the  trend  of  which  is  determined,  in  the  last  analysis, 
by  so-called  general  causes,  i.  c,  actually  by  the  development  of 
productive  forces  and  the  mutual  relations  between  men  in  the 
social-economic  process  of  production.  Casual  phenomena  and  the 
personal  qualities  of  celebrated  people  are  ever  so  much  more  notice- 
able   than    deep-lying    general    causes.     The    eighteenth    century 
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pondered  bat  little  over  these  general  causes,  and  claimed  that  his- 
tory was  explained  by  the  conscious  actions  and  "passions"  of  his- 
torical personages.  The  philosophers  of  that  century  asserted  that 
history  might  have  taken  an  entirely  different  course  as  a  result  of 
the  most  insignificant  causes;  for  example,  if  some  "atom"  had 
started  playing  pranks  in  some  ruler's  head  (an  idea  expressed  more 
than  once  in  Systeme  de  la  Nature). 

The  adherents  of  the  new  trend  in  the  science  of  history  began  to 
argue  that  history  could  not  have  taken  any  other  course  than  the  one 
it  has  taken,  notwithstanding  all  "atoms."  Striving  to  emphasize 
the  effect  of  general  causes  as  much  as  possible,  they  ignored  the 
personal  qualities  of  historical  personages.  According  to  their  argu- 
ment, historical  events  would  not  have  been  affected  in  the  least  by 
the  substitution  of  some  persons  for  others,  more  or  less  capable.1 
But  if  we  make  such  an  assumption  then  we  must  admit  that  the 
personal  element  is  of  no  significance  whatever  in  history,  and 
that  everything  can  be  reduced  to  the  operation  of  general  causes,  to 
the  general  laws  of  historical  progress.  This  would  be  going  to  an 
extreme  which  leaves  no  room  for  the  particle  of  truth  contained  in 
the  opposite  opinion.  It  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  the  opposite 
opinion  retained  some  right  to  existence.  The  collision  between 
these  two  opinions  assumed  the  form  of  an  antinomy,  the  first  part  of 
which  was  general  laws,  and  the  second  part  was  the  activities  of 
individuals.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  second  part  of  the  an- 
tinomy, history  was  simply  a  chain  of  accidents;  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  first  part  it  seemed  that  even  the  individual  features  of 
historical  events  were  determined  by  the  operation  of  general  causes. 
But  if  the  individual  features  of  events  are  determined  by  the  influence 
of  general  causes  and  do  not  depend  upon  the  personal  qualities  of 
historical  personages,  it  follows  that  these  features  are  determined 
by  general  causes  and  cannot  be  changed,  no  matter  how  much 
these  personages  may  change.  Thus,  the  theory  assumes  a  fatalistic 
character. 

This  did  not  escape  the  attention  of  its  opponents.  Sainte-Beuve 
compared  Mignet's  conception  of  history  with  that  of  Bossuet. 
Bossuet  thought  that  the  force  which  causes  historical  events  to  take 
place  comes  from  above,  that  events  serve  to  express  the  divine  will. 
Mignet  sought  for  this  force  in  the  human  passions,  which  are  dis- 
played in  historical  events  as  inexorably  and  immutably  as  the  forces 
of  nature.  But  both  regarded  history  as  a  chain  of  phenomena  which 
could  not  have  been  different,  no  matter  under  what  circumstances; 
both  were  fatalists;  in  this  respect,  the  philosopher  was  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  priest  (le  philosophe  se  rapproche  du  pretre). 

This  reproach  was  justified  as  long  as  the  doctrine  that  social 
phenomena  conformed  to  certain  laws,  reduced  the  influence  of  the 
personal  qualities  of  prominent  historical  individuals  to  a  cipher. 
And  the  impression  made  by  this  reproach  was  all  the  more  strong 
for  the  reason  that  the  historians  of  the  new  school,  like  the  historians 
and  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  regarded  human  nature 
as  a  higher  instance,  from  which  all  the  general  causes  of  historical 
movement  sprang,  and  to  which  they  were  subordinated.    As  the 

1  According  to  their  a.  Rumen t,  i.  e„  when  they  began  to  discuss  the  tendency  of  historical  events  to 
conform  to  laws.    When,  however,  some  of  them  simply  described  these  phenomena,  they  sometimes 
ascribed  even  exaggerated  significance  to  the  personal  element.    What  interests  us  no  w,  however,  are  not 
heir  descriptions,  bnt  (heir  arguments. 
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French  Revolution  had  shown  that  historical  events  are  not  deter- 
mined by  the  conscious  actions  of  men  alone,  Mignet  and  Guizot, 
and  the  other  historians  of  the  same  trend,  put  in  the  forefront  the 
effect  of  passions,  which  often  rebelled  against  all  control  of  the 
mind.  But  if  passions  are  the  final  and  most  general  cause  of  his- 
torical events,  then  why  is  Sainte-Beuve  wrong  in  asserting  that  the 
outcome  of  the  French  Revolution  might  have  been  the  opposite  of 
what  we  know  it  was  if  there  had  been  individuals  capable  of  imbu- 
ing the  French  people  with  passions  opposite  to  those  which  had 
excited  them?  Mignet  would  have  said:  Because  other  passions 
could  not  have  excited  the  French  people  at  that  time  owing  to  the 
the  very  qualities  of  human  nature.  In  a  certain  sense  this  would 
have  been  true.  But  this  truth  would  have  had  a  strongly  fatalistic 
tinge,  for  it  would  have  been  on  a  par  with  the  thesis  that  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  in  all  its  details,  is  predetermined  by  the  general 
qualities  of  human  nature.  Fatalism  would  have  appeared  here  as 
the  result  of  the  disappearance  of  the  individual  in  the  general. 
Incidentally,  it  is  always  the  result  of  such  a  disappearance.  It  is 
said:  "If  all  social  phenomena  are  inevitable,  then  our  activities 
cannot  have  any  significance."  This  is  a  correct  idea  wrongly 
formulated.  We  ought  to  say:  if  everything  occurs  as  a  result  of 
the  general,  then  the  individual,  including  my  efforts,  is  of  no 
significance.  This  deduction  is  correct;  but  it  is  incorrectly  em- 
ployed. It  is  meaningless  when  applied  to  the  modern  materialist 
conception  of  history,  in  which  there  is  room  also  for  the  individual. 
But  it  was  justified  when  applied  to  the  views  of  the  French  historians 
in  the  period  of  the  Restoration. 

At  the  present  time,  human  nature  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as 
the  final  and  most  general  cause  of  historical  progress:  if  it  is  con- 
stant, then  it  cannot  explain  the  extremely  changeable  course  of 
history;  if  it  is  changeable,  then  obviously  its  changes  are  themselves 
determined  by  historical  progress.  At  the  present  time  we  must 
regard  the  development  of  productive  forces  as  the  final  and  most 
general  cause  of  the  historical  progress  of  mankind,  and  it  is  these 
productive  forces  that  determine  the  consecutive  changes  in  the  social 
relations  of  men.  Parallel  with  this  general  cause  there  are 
particular  causes,  i.  e.,  the  historical  situation  in  which  the  de- 
velopment of  the  productive  forces  of  a  given  nation  proceeds  and 
which,  in  the  last  analysis,  is  itself  created  by  the  development  of 
these  forces  among  other  nations,  i.  e.,  the  same  general  cause. 

Finally,  the  influence  of  the  particular  causes  is  supplemented  by 
the  operation  of  individual  causes,  i.  e.,  the  personal  qualities  of 
public  men  and  other  "accidents,"  thanks  to  which  events  finally 
assume  their  individual  features.  Individual  causes  cannot  bring 
about  fundamental  changes  in  the  operation  of  general  and 
particular  causes  which,  moreover,  determine  the  trend  and  limits 
of  the  influence  of  individual  causes.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  history  would  have  had  different  features  had  the  indi- 
vidual causes  which  had  influenced  it  been  replaced  by  other  causes 
of  the  same  order. 

Monod  and  Lamprecht  still  adhere  to  the  human  nature  point  of 
view.  Lamprecht  has  categorically,  and  more  than  once,  declared 
that  in  his  opinion  social  mentality  is  the  fundamental  cause  of 
historical  phenomena.    This  is  a  great  mistake,  and  as  a  result  of 
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this  mistake  the  desire,  very  laudable  in  itself,  to  take  into  account 
the  sum  total  of  social  life  may  lead  only  to  vapid  eclecticism  or, 
among  the  most  consistent,  to  Kabritz's  arguments  concerning  the 
relative  significance  of  the  mind  and  tE:e  senses. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  subject.  A  great  man  is  great  not  because 
his  personal  qualities  give  individual  features  to  great  historical 
events,  but  because  he  possesses  qualities  which  make  him  most 
capable  of  serving  the  great  social  needs  of  his  time,  needs  which 
arose  as  a  result  of  general  and  particular  causes.  Carlyle,  in  his 
well-known  book  on  heroes  and  hero-worship,  calls  great  men 
beginners.  This  is  a  very  apt  description.  A  great  man  is  precisely 
a  beginner  because  he  sees  further  than  others,  and  desires  things 
more  strongly  than  others.  He  solves  the  scientific  problems 
brought  up  by  the  preceding  process  of  intellectual  development  of 
society;  he  points  to  the  new  social  needs  created  by  the  preceding 
development  of  social  relationships;  he  takes  the  initiative  in  satis- 
fying these  needs.  He  is  a  hero.  But  he  is  not  a  hero  in  the  sense 
that  he  can  stop,  or  change,  the  natural  course  of  things,  but  in 
the  sense  that  his  activities  are  the  conscious  and  free  expression 
of  this  inevitable  and  unconscious  course.  Herein  lies  all  his  sig- 
nificance; herein  lies  his  whole  power.  But  this  significance  is 
colossal,  and  the  power  is  terrible. 

Bismarck  said  that  we  cannot  make  history  and  must  wait  while 
it  is  being  made.  But  who  makes  history?  It  is  made  by  the 
social  man,  who  is  its  sole  "factor."  The  social  man  creates  his 
own  social  relationships.  But  if  in  a  given  period  he  creates  given 
relationships  and  not  others,  there  must  be  some  cause  for  it,  of 
course;  it  is  determined  by  the  state  of  his  productive  forces.  No 
great  man  can  foist  on  society  relations  which  no  longer  conform 
to  the  state  of  these  forces,  or  which  do  not  yet  conform  to  them. 
In  this  sense,  indeed,  he  cannot  make  history,  and  in  this  sense  he 
would  advance  the  hands  of  his  clock  in  vain ;  he  would  not  hasten 
the  passage  of  time,  nor  turn  it  back.  Here  Lamprecht  is  quite  right: 
even  at  the  height  of  his  power  Bismarck  could  not  cause  Germany 
to  revert  to  natural  economy. 

Social  relationships  have  their  inherent  logic:  as  long  as  people 
live  in  given  mutual  relationships  they  will  feel,  think  and  act  in  a 
given  way,  and  no  other.  Attempts  on  the  part  of  public  men  to 
combat  this  logic  would  also  be  fruitless;  the  natural  course  of  things 
(this  logic  of  social  relationships)  would  reduce  all  his  effort  to 
nought.  But  if  I  know  in  what  direction  social  relations  are  changing 
owing  to  given  changes  in  the  social-economic  process  of  production, 
I  also  know  in  what  direction  social  mentality  is  changing;  conse- 
quently, I  am  able  to  influence  it.  Influencing  social  mentality  means 
influencing  historical  events.  Hence,  in  a  certain  sense,  I  can 
make  history,  and  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  wait  while  "it  is 
being  made." 

Monod  believes  that  really  important  events  and  individuals  in 
history  are  important  only  as  signs  and  symbols  of  the  development 
of  institutions  and  economic  conditions.  This  is  a  correct  although 
very  inexactly  expressed  idea;  but  precisely  because  this  idea  is 
correct  it  is  wrong  to  oppose  the  activities  of  great  men  to  "the  slow 
progress''  of  the  conditions  and  institutions  mentioned.  The  more 
or  less  slow  changes  in  "economic  conditions"  periodically  confront 
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society  with  the  necessity  of  more  or  less  rapidly  changing  its  institu- 
tions. This  change  never  takes  place  "by  itself";  it  always  needs 
the  intervention  of  men,  who  are  thus  confronted  with  great  social 
problems.  And  it  is  those  men  who  do  more  than  others  to  facilitate 
the  solution  of  these  problems  who  are  called  great  men.  But  solving 
a  problem  does  not  mean  being  only  a  "symbol"  and  a  "sign"  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  solved. 

We  think  that  Monod  opposed  the  one  to  the  other  mainly  because 
he  was  carried  away  by  the  pleasant  catchword,  "slow."  Many 
modern  evolutionists  are  very  fond  of  this  catchword.  Psycho- 
logically, this  passion  is  comprehensible:  it  inevitably  arises  in 
the  respectable  milieu  of  moderation  and  punctiliousness.  .  .  .  But 
logically  it  does  not  bear  examination,  as  Hegel  proved. 

And  it  is  not  only  for  "beginners,"  not  only  for  "great"  men  that 
a  broad  field  of  activity  is  open.  It  is  open  for  all  those  who  have  eyes 
to  see,  ears  to  hear  and  hearts  to  love  their  neighbors.  The  concept 
great  is  a  relative  concept.  In  the  ethical  sense  every  man  is  great 
who,  to  use  the  Biblical  phrase,  "lays  down  his  life  for  his  friend." 


The  following  work  epitomizes  Lenin's  greatest  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  revolutionary  strategy.1  In  What  Is  To  Be  Done?  (February  1902), 
Lenin  elaborately  explains  the  concept  of  the  wholly  dedicated  professional  revolu- 
tionary, who  will  eschew  dialectical  debates  and  obey  without  question  the  para- 
military orders  of  his  superior  officers.  Out  of  Lenin's  preference  for  a  small 
corps  of  disciplined  shock  troops  as  opposed  to  an  unruly  mass  of  argument- 
loving  dialecticians  grew  the  1903  split  in  the  Russian  Social  Democrat  (Marxist) 
Party.  It  was  at  the  1903  conference  of  the  latter  party  which  met  in  exile 
(London)  that  Lenin  organized  his  Bolshevik  group.  After  that  conference, 
Russian  Marxists  who  preferred  freer  discussion  became  known  as  Mensheviks. 

"Bolshevik"  means  majority  and  "Menshevik"  means  minority.  Before 
Lenin's  highly  disciplined  group  seized  power  in  November  1917,  it  was  actually 
much  smaller  than  that  of  the  Mensheviks.  At  the  1903  London  conference, 
however,  Lenin  happened  to  have  a  majority — hence  the  name,  Bolshevik  Party. 
Because  of  the  similarity  between  the  Russian  words  for  "majority"  and  "more," 
Lenin  carefully  exploited  the  propaganda  value  of  a  party  name  which  could 
imply  that  it  promised  "more"  to  its  followers.  In  1952,  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  officially  dropped  the  designation  of  Bolshevik.2  L(jng  before, 
it  had  ceased  to  need  to  promise  "more"  to  anybody. 

We  leave  it  to  scholars  to  decide  whether  Marx  introduced  the  concept  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  as  opposed  to  that  of  a  spontaneous  evolution  of 
Marxist  determinism.3  This  much  is  certain.  It  was  not  Marx,  but  Lenin,  who 
gave  precision  to  the  strategy  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  as  consisting 
of  a  small  elite  of  highly  organized  paramilitary  revolutionaries  capable  of  manip- 
ulating a  larger,  but  greatly  uniformed,  mass  of  sympathizers. 

Exhibit  No.  3 

[New  York,  International  Publishers,  1929.  Little  Lenin  Librarv,  No.  4.  V.  I. 
Lenin,  What  Is  To  Be  Done?  Pp.  7-8,  95-98,  105-107,  116-117,  123-124,  131, 
162-163] 

.  .  .  Party  struggles  .  .  .  give  a  party  strength  and  life.  .  .  . 
The  best  proof  of  the  weakness  of  a  party  is  its  diffuseness  and  its 
blurring  of  clear-cut  differences.  ...  A  party  becomes  stronger  by 
purging  itself. 

[From  a  letter  by  Lassalle  to  Marx,  dated  June  24,  1852.] 

1  Readings  in  Russian  History.    Edited  by  Warren  R.  Walsh,  Syracuse  University  Press,  1950,  pp.  5C3-5G8. 

2  Current  Soviet  Policies:  The  Documentary  Record  of  the  Nineteenth  Communist  Party  Congress  and  the 
Reorganization  After  si, ilia's  Death.  i<"rom  the  Translations  of  the  Current  Digest  of  the  Soviet  Press. 
Edited  and  with  an  Intro  luction  bv  Leo  Gruliow,  New  York,  Praeger,  1953,  p.  133. 

3  Nicholas  8.  TimashelT,  (Fordham  University),  The  Great  Retreat,  New  York,  Dutton,  1940,  p.  49. 
John  H.  HalloweH,  (Duke  University),  Main  Currents  tn  Modern  Political  Thought,  New  York,  Holt, 
1950,  pp.  429-431,  491-494. 
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EDITOR'S  FOREWORD 

What  Is  To  Be  Done?  is  one  of  Lenin's  outstanding  revolutionary 
writings.  It  has  long  been  a  classic  in  its  field.  The  first  genera- 
tion of  Russian  Bolsheviks,  which  includes  many  of  the  present 
Soviet  leaders,  have  been  brought  up  on  this  brilliant  exposition 
of  the  policies  and  tactics  of  the  revolutionary  Socialist  movement. 
Its  uniqueness  in  Russian  Marxist  literature  is  due  to  the  way  it 
treats  the  role  of  the  Party  in  the  revolutionary  struggle — a  subject 
to  which  slight  attention  was  paid  up  to  that  time.  The  subtitle, 
"Burning  Questions  of  Our  Movement,"  which  Lenin  gave  to  this 
brochure,  indicates  how  deeply  he  felt  the  need  of  calling  attention 
to  the  problem  of  organisation. 

What  were  these  "burning  questions"  which  Lenin,  soon  after 
his  return  from  Siberian  exile,  posed  and  to  which  he  gave  answers, 
first  in  articles  in  the  Iskra  ("The  Urgent  Tasks  of  Our  Movement," 
December,  1900;  "Where  To  Begin,"  May,  1901)*  and  finally 
developed  in  What  Is  To  Be  Done?,  published  in  March,  1902? 

Ideologically,  Marxism  had  won  a  decisive  victory  over  Populism 
which  exercised  hegemony  among  advanced  Russian  society  and 
revolutionary  intelligentsia  during  the  seventies  and  eighties.  In 
his  early  writings  Lenin  himself  carried  on  sharp  polemics  against 
Populist  and  other  Utopian  perversions  of  Socialism,  thereby  greatly 
contributing  to  the  Marxist  literary  campaign  designed  to  check 
their  influence  on  the  nascent  revolutionary  workers'  movement. 

The  Marxist  movement  at  that  time  suffered,  however,  from  two 
basic  weaknesses.  The  first  was  the  tendency  prevalent  in  a  section 
of  the  movement  and  characterised  as  Economism,  which  maintained 
that  the  economic  struggles  of  the  workers  for  the  mprovement  of 
their  immediate  working  and  living  conditions  should  be  the  chief 
preoccupation  of  the  labor  movement.  The  struggle  against  tsarism, 
the  Economists  proposed  to  leave  to  the  liberal  bourgeoisie  to  whom 
they  ascribed  a  monopoly  in  that  field.  Lenin  and  other  revolu- 
tionary Socialists  could  not  but  consider  such  a  policy  as  a  travesty 
on  Marxism,  as  a  complete  break  with  the  nature  and  aims  of  the 
revolutionary  labor  movement,  the  very  essence  of  which,  they  held, 
was  the  struggle  for  power.  Lenin  goes  hammer  and  tongs  after 
all  those  who  attempt  to  separate  the  struggle  against  the  tsarist 
government  from  that  against  the  capitalists,  and  brands  the  pure 
and  simple  trade  unionism  of  the  Economists  as  thoroughly  reac- 
tionary and  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  workers. 

The  second  weakness  which  Lenin  vigorously  attacks  in  this  study 
is  the  question  of  organisation.  He  raises  this  problem  to  the  politi- 
cal importance  it  deserves  and  makes  an  impassioned  appeal  to  scrap 
the  existing  form  of  organisation  and  build  a  theoretically  sound 
party,  revolutionary  in  purpose  and  national  in  scope.  Although 
formally  organised  into  a  party  a  few  years  before  (1898),  the  Marxist 
movement  consisted  of  little  more  than  small  circles,  each  carrying 
on  a  more  or  less  independent  existence  and  engaging  in  sporadic 
and  planless  activities.  This  loose  aggregation  of  revolutionists, 
carrying  on  their  work  in  primitive,  handicraft  fashion,  and  depend- 
ing on  the  spontaneity  of  the  masses,  could  not,  according  to  Lenin, 
become  the  organiser  and  leader  of  the  revolutionary  struggles  which 

•  V.  I.  Lenin,  The  Iskra  Period,  Book  I,  pp.  63-58, 109-116. 
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were  rapidly  developing  and  which  were  involving  larger  and  larger 
masses  of  workers.  Only  a  centralised  party,  working  according  to 
a  carefully  prepared  plan,  with  each  member  assigned  a  specific 
task  for  which  he  is  to  be  held  accountable,  could  successfully  lead 
the  Russian  working  class  in  the  struggle  against  capitalist  exploita- 
tion and  tsarist  rule. 

"If  we  have  a  strongly  organised  party,  a  single  strike  may  grow 
into  a  political  demonstration,  into  a  political  victory  over  the 
government,"  Lenin  wrote  sometime  before  he  began  to  work  on 
What  Is  To  Be  Done?  Obviously,  the  party  as  he  conceived  it,  had 
to  consist  of  members  "who  shall  devote  to  the  revolution  not  only 
their  spare  evenings,  but  the  whole  of  their  lives." 

Written  thirty  years  ago,  What  Is  To  Be  Done?  still  retains  its 
freshness  because  of  the  revolutionary  enthusiasm  which  permeates 
its  pages  and  the  great  lessons  it  has  today  for  the  workers  in  capi- 
talist countries  who  would  build  their  revolutionary  parties  after  the 
pattern  fashioned  by  Lenin  during  the  formative  period  of  the 
Bolshevik  Party. 

Alexander  Trachtenberg. 

December  1931. 


A.  What  Are  Primitive  Methods? 

We  shall  try  to  answer  this  question  by  describing  the  activity  of 
a  typical  Social-Democratic  circle  of  the  period  of  1894-1901.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  the  students  became 
absorbed  in  Marxism  at  that  period.  Of  course,  these  students 
were  not  so  much  interested  in  Marxism  as  a  theory;  they  were 
interested  in  it  because  it  provided  the  answer  to  the  question: 
"What  is  to  be  done?";  because  it  was  a  call  to  march  against  the 
enemy.  And  these  young  warriors  marched  to  battle  with  aston- 
ishingly primitive  equipment  and  training.  In  a  vast  number  of 
cases,  they  had  almost  no  equipment,  and  absolutely  no  training. 
They  marched  to  war  like  peasants  from  the  plough,  snatching  up  a 
club.  A  students'  circle  with  no  contacts  with  the  old  members  of 
the  movement,  no  contacts  with  circles  in  other  districts,  or  even  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  city  (or  with  other  schools),  without  the 
various  sections  of  the  revolutionary  work  being  in  any  way  organ- 
ised, having  no  systematic  plan  of  activity  covering  any  length  of 
time,  establishes  contacts  with  the  workers  and  sets  to  work.  The 
circle  gradually  expands  its  propaganda  and  agitation;  by  its  activi- 
ties it  wins  the  sympathies  of  a  rather  large  circle  of  workers  and 
of  a  certain  section  of  the  educated  classes,  which  provides  it  with 
money  and  from  which  the  "committee"  recruits  new  groups  of 
members.  The  fascination  which  the  committee  (or  the  League  of 
Struggle)  exercises  on  the  youth  increases,  its  sphere  of  activity 
becomes  wider  and  its  activities  expand  quite  spontaneously:  the 
very  people  who  a  year  or  a  few  months  previously  had  spoken  at 
the  gatherings  of  the  students'  circle  and  discussed  the  question, 
"Whither?"  who  established  and  maintained  contacts  with  the 
workers,  wrote  and  published  leaflets,  established  contacts  with 
other  groups  of  revolutionists  and  procured  literature,  now  set  to 
work  to  establish  a  local  newspaper,  begin  to  talk  about  organising 
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demonstrations,  and  finally,  commence  open  conflicts  (these  open 
conflicts  may,  according  to  circumstances,  take  the  form  of  issuing 
the  very  first  agitational  leaflet,  or  the  first  newspaper,  or  of  organ- 
ising the  first  demonstration).  And  usually,  the  first  action  ends 
in  immediate  and  complete  defeat.  Immediate  and  complete,  pre- 
cisely because  these  open  conflicts  were  not  the  result  of  a  syste- 
matic and  carefully  thought-out  and  gradually  prepared  plan  for  a 
prolonged  and  stubborn  struggle,  but  simply  the  spontaneous  growth 
of  traditional  circle  work;  because  naturally,  the  police,  almost  in 
every  case,  knew  the  principal  leaders  of  the  local  movement,  for 
they  had  already  "recommended"  themselves  to  the  police  in 
their  schooldays,  and  the  latter  only  waited  for  a  convenient  day 
to  make  their  raid.  They  gave  the  circle  sufficient  time  to  develop 
their  work  so  that  they  may  obtain  a  palpable  corpus  delicti,*  and 
always  allowed  several  of  the  persons  known  to  them  to  remain  at 
liberty  for  razvodka  (which,  I  believe  is  the  technical  term  used 
both  by  our  people  and  by  the  gendarmes).**  One  cannot  help 
comparing  this  kind  of  warfare  with  that  conducted  by  a  mob  of 
peasants  armed  with  clubs  against  modern  troops.  One  can  only 
express  astonishment  at  the  virility  displayed  by  the  movement 
which  expanded,  grew  and  won  victories  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  training 
among  the  fighters.  It  is  true  that  from  the  historical  point  of 
view,  the  primitiveness  of  equipment  was  not  only  inevitable  at 
first,  but  even  legitimate  as  one  cf  the  conditions  for  the  wide 
recruiting  of  fighters,  but  as  soon  as  serious  operations  commenced 
(and  they  commenced  in  fact  with  the  strikes  in  the  summer  of 
1896),  the  defects  in  our  fighting  organisations  made  themselves 
felt  to  an  increasing  extent.  Thrown  into  consternation  at  first  and 
committing  a  number  of  mistakes  (for  example,  its  appeal  to  the 
public  describing  the  misdeeds  of  the  Socialists,  or  the  deportation 
of  the  workers  from  the  capital  to  the  provincial  industrial  centres) 
the  government  very  soon  adapted  itself  to  the  new  conditions  of 
the  struggle  and  managed  to  place  its  perfectly  equipped  detach- 
ments of  agent-provocateurs,  spies,  and  gendarmes  in  the  required 
places.  Raids  became  so  frequent,  affected  such  a  vast  number  of 
people,  and  cleared  out  the  local  circles  so  thoroughly,  that  the 
masses  of  the  workers  literally  lost  all  their  leaders,  the  movement 
assumed  an  incredibly  sporadic  character,  and  it  became  utterly 
impossible  to  established  continuity  and  connectedness  in  the  work. 
The  fact  that  the  local  active  workers  were  hopelessly  scattered,  the 
casual  manner  in  which  the  membership  of  the  circles  were  re- 
cruited, the  lack  of  training  in  and  narrow  outlook  on  theoretical, 
political,  and  organisational  questions  were  all  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  conditions  described  above.  Things  reached  such  a  pass 
that  in  several  places  the  workers,  because  of  our  lack  of  stamina 
and  ability  to  maintain  secrecy,  began  to  lose  faith  in  the  intelli- 
gentsia and  to  avoid  them:  The  intellectuals,  they  said,  are  much 
too  careless  and  lay  themselves  open  to  police  raids. 

Any  one  who  has  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  movement  knows 
that  these  primitive  methods  at  last  began  to  be  recognised  as  a 
disease  by  all  thinking  Social-Democrats.    And  in  order  that  the 

•Offence  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. — Ed. 

•"Literally  for  "breeding  purposes, '  i.  e.,  to  breed  more  victims  for  the  police  net.  By  allowing  them  to  be 
at  liberty  and  by  shadowing  their  movements,  the  police  were  able  to  use  them  as  innocent  tools  to  betray 
the  whereabouts  of  other  revolutionists  as  yet  unknown  to  them.— Ed, 
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reader,  who  is  not  acquainted  with  the  movement,  may  have  no 
grounds  for  thinking  that  we  are  "inventing"  a  special  stage  or 
special  disease  of  the  movement,  we  shall  refer  once  again  to  the 
witness  we  have  already  quoted.  No  doubt  we  shall  be  excused  for 
the  length  of  the  passage  quoted: 

While  (he  gradual  transition  to  wider  practical  activity  [writes  B-v  in  Rabocheye 
Dyelo,  No.  6],  a  transition  which  is  closely  connected  with  the  general  transitional 
period  through  which  the  Russian  labour  movement  is  now  passing,  is  a  charac- 
teristic feature  .  .  .  there  is,  however,  another  and  not  less  interesting  feature 
in  the  general  mechanism  of  the  Russian  workers'  revolution.  We  refer  to  the 
general  lack  of  revolutionary  forces  fit  for  action  *  which  is  felt  not  only 
in  St.  Petersburg,  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Russia.  With  the  general  revival 
of  the  labour  movement,  with  the  general  development  of  the  working  masses, 
with  the  growing  frequency  of  strikes,  and  with  the  mass  labour  struggle  becoming 
more  and  more  open,  the  intensification  of  government  persecution,  arrests, 
deportation  and  exile,  this  lack  of  highly  skilled  revolutionary  forces  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  marked  and,  without  a  doubt,  must  leave  deep 
traces  upon  the  general  character  of  the  movement.  Many  strikes  take 
place  without  the  revolutionary  organisations  exercising  any  strong  and  direct 
influence  upon  them.  ...  A  shortage  of  agitational  leaflets  and  illegal  liter- 
ature is  felt.  .  .  .  The  workers'  circles  are  left  without  agitators.  .  .  . 
Simultaneously,  there  is  a  constant  shortage  of  funds.  In  a  word,  the  growth 
of  the  labour  movement  is  outstripping  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  revolutionary  organisations.  The  numerical  strength  of  the  active 
revolutionists  is  too  small  to  enable  them  to  concentrate  in  themselves  all  the 
influence  exercised  upon  the  whole  of  the  discontented  masses  of  labour,  or  to 
give  this  unrest  even  a  shadow  of  symmetry  and  organisation.  .  .  .  Separate 
circles,  separate  revolutionists,  scattered,  uncomblned  do  not  represent  a  united, 
strong  and  disciplined  organisation  with  the  planned  development  of  its  parts.  .  .  . 

Admitting  that  the  immediate  organisation  of  fresh  circles  to  take 
the  place  of  those  that  have  been  broken  up,  "merely  proves  the 
virility  of  the  movement  .  .  .  but  does  not  prove  the  existence  of 
an  adequate  number  of  sufficiently  fit  revolutionary  workers,"  the 
author  concludes: 

The  lack  of  practical  training  among  the  St.  Petersburg  revolutionists  is 
seen  in  the  results  of  their  work.  The  recent  trials,  especially  that  of  the  Self- 
Emancipation  group  and  the  Labour  versus  Capital  group  clearly  showed  that 
the  young  agitator,  unacquainted  with  the  details  of  the  conditions  of  labour 
and,  consequently,  unacquainted  with  the  conditions  under  which  agitation  must 
be  carried  on  in  a  given  factory,  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  conspiracy,  and 
understanding  only  the  general  principles  of  Social-Democracy  [and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion whether  he  understands  them]  is  able  to  carry  on  his  work  for  perhaps  four, 
five,  or  six  months.  Then  come  arrests,  which  frequently  lead  to  the  break-up 
of  the  whole  organisation,  or  at  all  events,  of  part  of  it.  The  question  arises, 
therefore,  can  the  group  conduct  successful  and  fruitful  activity  if  its  existence  is 
measured  by  months?  Obviously,  the  defects  of  the  existing  organisations  cannot 
be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  transitional  period.  .  .  .  Obviously,  the  numerical  and 
above  all  the  qualitative  strength  of  the  organisations  operating  is  not  of  little 
importance,  and  the  first  task  our  Social-Democrats  must  undertake  is  effectively 
to  combine  the  organisations  and  make  a  strict  selection  of  their  mem- 
bership. 

B.  Primitive  Methods  and  Economism 

We  must  now  deal  with  the  question  that  undoubtedly  must  have 
arisen  in  the  mind  of  every  reader.  Have  these  primitive  methods, 
which  are  a  complaint  of  growth  that  affect  the  whole  of  the  move- 
ment, any  connection  with  Economism,  which  is  only  one  of  the 
tendencies  in  Russian  Social-Democracy?    We  think  that  they  have. 

AH  italics  ours. 
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The  lack  of  practical  training,  the  lack  of  ability  to  carry  on  organisa- 
tional work  is  certainly  common  to  us  all,  including  those  who 
have  stood  unswervingly  by  the  point-of-view  of  revolutionary 
Marxism  right  from  the  very  outset.  And,  of  course,  no  one  can 
blame  the  practical  workers  for  their  lack  of  practical  training.  But, 
the  term  "primitive  methods"  embraces  something  more  than  mere 
lack  of  training:  It  embraces  the  restrictedness  of  revolutionary 
work  generally,  the  failure  to  understand  that  a  good  organisation 
of  revolutionists  cannot  be  built  up  on  the  basis  of  such  restricted 
work,  and  lastly — and  most  important — it  embraces  the  attempts  to 
justify  this  restrictedness  and  to  elevate  it  to  a  special  "theory,"  i.  e., 
subservience  to  spontaneity  in  this  matter  also. 

What  matchless  and  magnificent  contempt  for  the  struggle  with 
the  police  the  worshippers  (in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word)  of  the 
spontaneous  movement  display,  do  they  not?  They  are  prepared 
to  justify  our  inability  to  organise  secretly  by  the  argument  that 
with  the  spontaneous  growth  of  the  mass  movement,  it  is  not  at  all 
important  for  us  to  fight  against  the  political  police!!  Not  many 
are  prepared  to  subscribe  to  this  monstrous  conclusion;  our  defects 
in  revolutionary  organisation  has  become  too  urgent  a  matter  to 
permit  them  to  do  that.  Martynov,  for  example,  would  also  refuse 
to  subscribe  to  this,  but  in  his  case  it  is  only  because  he  is  unable, 
or  lacks  the  courage,  to  think  out  his  ideas  to  their  logical  con- 
clusion. Indeed,  does  the  "task"  of  prompting  the  masses  to  put 
forward  concrete  demands  promising  palpable  results  call  for  special 
efforts  to  create  a  stable,  centralised,  militant,  organisation  of  revo- 
lutionists? Cannot  such  a  "task"  be  carried  out  even  by  masses 
who  do  not  "fight  at  all  against  the  political  police"?  Moreover, 
can  this  task  be  fulfilled  unless,  in  addition  to  the  few  leaders,  it 
is  undertaken  by  the  workers  (the  overwhelming  majority),  who  in 
fact  are  incapable  of  "fighting  against  the  political  police"?  Such 
workers,  average  people  of  the  masses,  are  capable  of  displaying 
enormous  energy  and  self-sacrifice  in  strikes  and  in  street  battles, 
with  the  police  and  troops,  and  are  capable  (in  fact,  are  alone 
capable)  of  determining  the  whole  outcome  of  our  movement — but 
the  struggle  against  the  political  police  requires  special  qualities;  it 
can  be  conducted  only  by  professional  revolutionists.  And  we 
must  not  only  see  to  it  that  the  masses  "advance"  concrete  demands, 
but  also  that  the  masses  of  the  workers  "advance"  an  increasing 
number  of  such  professional  revolutionists  from  their  own  ranks. 
Thus  we  have  reached  the  question  of  the  relation  between  an  organ- 
isation of  professional  revolutionists  and  the  pure  and  simple  labour 
movement.  Although  this  question  has  found  little  reflection  in 
literature,  it  has  greatly  engaged  us  "politicians,"  in  conversations 
and  controversies  with  those  comrades  who  gravitate  more  or  less 
towards  Economism. 
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C.  Organisation  of  Workers,  and  Organisation  of 

Revolutionists 

It  is  only  natural  that  a  Social -Democrat  who  conceives  the  political 
struggle  as  being  identical  with  the  "economic  struggle  against  the 
employers  and  the  government,"  should  conceive  "organisation  of 
revolutionists"  as  being  more  or  less  identical  with  "organisation  of 
workers."  And  this,  in  fact,  is  what  actually  happens;  so  that  when 
we  talk  about  organisation,  we  literally  talk  in  different  tongues.  I 
recall  a  conversation  I  once  had  with  a  fairly  consistent  Economist, 
with  whom  I  had  not  been  previously  acquainted.  We  were  dis- 
cussing the  brochure  Who  Will  Make  the  Political  Revolution? 
and  we  were  very  soon  agreed  that  the  principal  defect  in  that  bro- 
chure was  that  it  ignored  the  question  of  organisation.  We  were 
beginning  to  think  that  we  were  in  complete  agreement  with  each 
other — but  as  the  conversation  proceeded,  it  became  clear  that  we 
were  talking  of  different  things.  My  interlocutor  accused  the  author 
of  the  brochure  just  mentioned  of  ignoring  strike  funds,  mutual-aid 
societies,  etc.;  whereas  I  had  in  mind  an  organisation  of  revolution- 
ists, as  an  essential  factor  in  "making"  the  political  revolution. 
After  that  became  clear,  I  hardly  remember  a  single  question  of 
importance  upon  which  I  was  in  agreement  with  that  Economist! 

What  was  the  source  of  our  disagreement?  It  is  the  fact  that  on 
questions  of  organisation  and  politics  the  Economists  are  forever 
lapsing  from  Social-Democracy  into  trade  unionism.  The  political 
struggle  carried  on  by  the  Social-Democrats  is  far  more  extensive 
and  complex  than  the  economic  struggle  the  workers  carry  on 
against  the  employers  and  the  government.  Similarly  (and  indeed 
for  that  reason),  the  organisation  of  revolutionary  Social-Democrats 
must  inevitably  differ  from  the  organisations  of  the  workers  designed 
for  the  latter  struggle.  The  workers'  organisations  must  in  the  first 
place  be  trade  organisations;  secondly,  they  must  be  as  wide  as 
possible;  and  thirdly,  they  must  be  as  public  as  conditions  will 
allow  (here,  of  course,  I  have  only  autocratic  Russia  in  mind).  On 
the  other  hand,  the  organisations  of  revolutionists  must  be  com- 
prised first  and  foremost  of  people  whose  profession  is  that  of  revolu- 
tionists (that  is  why  I  speak  of  organisations  of  revolutionists, 
meaning  revolutionary  Social-Democrats).  As  this  is  the  common 
feature  of  the  members  of  such  an  organisation,  all  distinctions  as 
between  workers  and  intellectuals,  and  certainly  distinctions  of 
trade  and  profession, must  be  dropped.  Such  an  organisation  must 
of  necessity  be  not  too  extensive  and  as  secret  as  possible.  Let  us 
examine  this  threefold  distinction. 

In  countries  where  political  liberty  exists  the  distinction  between 
a  labour  union  and  a  political  organisation  is  clear,  as  is  the  dis- 
tinction between  trade  unions  and  Social-Democracy.  The  relation 
of  the  latter  to  the  former  will  naturally  vary  in  each  country  accord- 
ing to  historical,  legal  and  other  conditions — it  may  be  more  or  less 
close  or  more  or  less  complex  (in  our  opinion  it  should  be  as  close 
and  simple  as  possible);  but  trade-union  organisations  are  certainly 
not  in  the  least  identical  with  the  Social-Democratic  party  organ- 
isations in  those  countries.  In  Russia,  however,  the  yoke  of  autoc- 
racy appears  at  first  glance  to  obliterate  all  distinctions  between 
a  Social-Democratic  organisation  and  trade  unions,  because  all  trade 
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unions  and  all  circles  are  prohibited,  and  because  the  principal 
manifestation  and  weapon  of  the  workers'  economic  struggle— the 
strike— is  regarded  as  a  crime  (and  sometimes  even  as  a  political 
crime!).  Conditions  in  our  country,  therefore,  strongly  "impel"  the 
workers  who  are  conducting  the  economic  struggle  to  concern  them- 
selves with  political  questions.  They  also  "impel"  the  Social- 
Democrats  to  confuse  trade  unionism  with  Social-Democracy  (and 
our  Krichevskys,  Martynovs  and  their  like,  while  speaking  en- 
thusiastically of  the  first  kind  of  "impelling,"  fail  to  observe  the 
"impelling"  of  the  second  kind).  Indeed,  picture  to  yourselves  the 
people  who  are  immersed  ninety-nine  per  cent  in  "the  economic 
struggle  against  the  employers  and  the  government."  Some  of  them 
never,  during  the  whole  course  of  their  activity  (four  to  six 
months),  thought  of  the  necessity  for  a  more  complex  organisation 
of  revolutionists;  others,  perhaps,  come  across  the  fairly  widely 
distributed  revisionist  literature,  from  which  they  convince  them- 
selves of  the  profound  importance  of  "the  drab  daily  struggle." 
Still  others  will  be  carried  away,  perhaps,  by  the  seductive  idea 
of  showing  the  world  a  new  example  of  "close  and  organic  contact 
with  the  proletarian  struggle" — contact  between  the  trade-union  and 
Social-Democratic  movements.  Such  people  would  perhaps  argue 
that  the  later  a  country  enters  into  the  arena  of  capitalism,  the  more 
the  Socialists  in  that  country  may  take  part  in  and  support  the  trade- 
union  movement,  and  the  less  reason  is  there  for  non-Social- 
Democratic  trade  unions.  So  far,  the  argument  is  absolutely  correct; 
unfortunately,  however,  some  go  beyond  that  and  hint  at  the  com- 
plete fusion  of  Social-Democracy  with  trade  unionism.  We  shall 
soon  see,  from  the  example  of  the  statutes  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
League  of  Struggle,  what  a  harmful  effect  this  has  upon  our  plans  of 
organisation. 

The  workers'  organisations  for  carrying  on  the  economic  struggle 
should  be  trade-union  organisations;  every  Social-Democratic  worker 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  support  and  actively  work  inside  these 
organisations.  That  is  true.  But  it  would  be  far  from  being  to  our 
interest  to  demand  that  only  Social-Democrats  be  eligible  for  member- 
ship in  the  trade  unions.  The  only  effect  of  this,  if  it  were  attempted, 
would  be  to  restrict  our  influence  over  the  masses.  Let  every  worker 
who  understands  the  necessity  for  organisation,  in  order  to  carry  on 
the  struggle  against  the  employers  and  the  government,  join  the  trade 
unions.  The  very  objects  of  the  trade  unions  would  be  unattainable 
unless  they  united  all  who  have  attained  at  least  this  elementary  level 
of  understanding,  and  unless  they  were  extremely  wide  organisations. 
The  wider  these  organisations  are,  the  wider  our  influence  over  them 
will  be.  They  will  then  be  influenced  not  only  by  the  "spontaneous" 
development  of  the  economic  struggle,  but  also  by  the  direct  and  con- 
scious action  of  the  Socialists  on  their  comrades  in  the  unions.  But  a 
wide  organisation  cannot  be  a  strictly  secret  organisation  (since  the 
latter  demands  far  greater  training  than  is  required  for  the  economic 
struggle).  How  is  the  contradiction  between  the  necessity  for  a  large 
membership  and  the  necessity  for  strictly  secret  methods  to  be  recon- 
ciled? How  are  we  to  make  the  trade  unions  as  public  as  possible? 
Generally  speaking,  there  are  perhaps  only  two  ways  to  this  end: 
Either  the  trade  unions  become  legalised  (which  in  some  countries 
precedes  the  legalisation  of  the  Socialist  and  political  unions),  or  the 
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organisation  is  kept  a  secret  one,  but  so  "free"  and  "loose"  that  the 
need  for  secret  methods  become  almost  negligible  as  far  as  the  mass 
of  the  members  are  concerned. 

"A  dozen  wise  men  can  be  more  easily  caught  than  a  hundred 
fools!"  This  wonderful  truth  (which  the  hundred  fools  will  applaud) 
appears  obvious  only  because  in  the  very  midst  of  the  argument 
you  have  skipped  from  one  question  to  another.  You  began  by 
talking,  and  continued  to  talk,  of  catching  a  "committee,"  of  catching 
an  "organisation,"  and  now  you  skip  to  the  question  of  getting 
hold  of  the  "roots"  of  the  movement  in  the  "depths."  The  fact 
is,  of  course,  that  our  movement  cannot  be  caught  precisely  because 
it  has  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  roots  deep  down 
among  the  masses,  but  that  is  not  the  point  we  are  discussing.  As 
far  as  "roots  in  the  depths"  are  concerned,  we  cannot  be  "caught" 
even  now,  in  spite  of  all  our  primitiveness;  but,  we  all  complain, 
and  cannot  but  complain,  of  the  ease  with  which  the  organisations 
can  be  caught,  with  the  result  that  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  con- 
tinuity in  the  movement.  If  you  agree  to  discuss  the  question  of 
catching  the  organisations,  and  to  stick  to  that  question,  then  I 
assert  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  catch  ten  wise  men  than  it  is  to 
catch  a  hundred  fools.  And  this  premise  I  shall  defend  no  matter 
now  much  you  instigate  the  crowd  against  me  for  my  "anti-demo- 
cratic" views,  etc.  As  I  have  already  said,  by  "wise  men,"  in  con- 
nection with  organisation,  I  mean  professional  revolutionists, 
irrespective  of  whether  they  are  students  or  working  men.  I  assert: 
1.  That  no  movement  can  be  durable  without  a  stable  organisation  of 
leaders  to  maintain  continuity;  2.  that  the  more  widely  the  masses 
are  drawn  into  the  struggle  and  form  the  basis  of  the  movement,  the 
more  necessary  is  it  to  have  such  an  organisation  and  the  more  stable 
must  it  be  (for  it  is  much  easier  then  for  demagogues  to  side-track 
the  more  backward  sections  of  the  masses) ;  3.  that  the  organisation 
must  consist  chiefly  of  persons  engaged  in  revolution  as  a  profes- 
sion; 4.  that  in  a  country  with  a  despotic  government,  the  more  we 
restrict  the  membership  of  this  organisation  to  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  revolution  as  a  profession  and  who  have  been  profes- 
sionally trained  in  the  art  of  combating  the  political  police,  the  more 
difficult  will  it  be  to  catch  the  organisation;  and  5.  the  wider  will 
be  the  circle  of  men  and  women  of  the  working  class  or  of  other 
classes  of  society  able  to  join  the  movement  and  perform  active  work 
in  it. 

I  invite  our  Economists,  terrorists  and  "Economists-terrorists"* 
to  confute  these  premises.  At  the  moment,  I  shall  deal  only  with 
the  last  two  points.  The  question  as  to  whether  it  is  easier  to  catch 
"a  dozen  wise  men"  or  "a  hundred  fools,"  in  the  last  analysis, 
amounts  to  the  question  we  have  considered  above,  namely,  whether 
it  is  possible  to  have  a  mass  organisation  when  the  maintenance  of 
strict  secrecy  is  essential.  We  can  never  give  a  mass  organisation 
that  degree  of  secrecy  which  is  essential  for  the  persistent  and  con- 

•This  latter  te-m  is  perhaps  more  applicable  to  Svoboda  than  the  former,  for  in  an  ai  tide  entitled  'The 
Regeneration  of  Revolutionism"  it  defends  terrorism,  while  in  the  article  at  present  under  review  it  defends 
Economism.  One  might  say  of  Svoboda  that— "It  would  if  it  could,  but  it  can't."  Its  wishes  and  inten- 
tions are  excellent— but  the  result  is  utter  con  fusion;  and  this  is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  while  Svoboda 
advocates  continuity  of  organisation,  it  refuses  to  recognise  the  continuity  of  revolutionary  thought  and 
or  Social-Democratic  theory.  It  wants  to  revive  the  profess:onal  revolutionist  ("The  Regeneration  of 
Revolutionism"),  and  to  that  end  proposes,  firstly,  excitative  terrorism,  and  secondly.  "The  organisatioa 
of  the  average  worker,'  because  he  will  be  less  likely  to  be  "pushed  on  from  outside."  In  other  words,  it 
proposes  to  pull  the  house  down  to  use  the  timbers  for  warming  it. 
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tinuous  struggle  against  the  government.  But  to  concentrate  all  secret 
functions  in  the  hands  of  as  small  a  number  of  professional  revolu- 
tionists as  possible,  does  not  mean  that  the  latter  will  "do  the  thinking 
for  all"  and  that  the  crowd  will  not  take  an  active  part  in  the  move- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  the  crowd  will  advance  from  its  ranks  increas- 
ing numbers  of  professional  revolutionists,  for  it  will  know  that  it  is 
not  enough  for  a  few  students  and  workingmen  waging  economic  war 
to  gather  together  and  form  a  "committee,"  but  that  professional 
revolutionists  must  be  trained  for  years;  the  crowd  will  "think"  not 
of  primitive  ways  but  of  training  professional  revolutionists.  The  cen- 
tralisation of  the  secret  functions  of  the  organisation  does  not  mean 
the  concentration  of  all  the  functions  of  the  movement.  The  active 
participation  of  the  greatest  masses  in  the  dissemination  of  illegal 
literature  will  not  diminish  because  a  dozen  professional  revolutionists 
concentrate  in  their  hands  the  secret  part  of  the  work ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  will  increase  tenfold.  Only  in  this  way  will  the  reading  of  illegal 
literature,  the  contribution  to  illegal  literature,  and  to  some  extent 
even  the  distribution  of  illegal  literature  almost  cease  to  be  secret 
work,  for  the  police  will  soon  come  to  realise  the  folly  and  futility 
of  setting  the  whole  judicial  and  administrative  machine  into  motion 
to  intercept  every  copy  of  a  publication  that  is  being  broadcast  in 
thousands. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

In  order  to  be  fully  prepared  for  his  task,  the  working-class 
revolutionist  must  also  become  a  professional  revolutionist.  Hence 
B-v  is  wrong  when  he  says  that  as  the  worker  is  engaged  for  HV2 
hours  a  day  in  the  factory,  therefore  the  brunt  of  all  the  other 
revolutionary  functions  (apart  from  agitation)  "must  necessarily 
fall  mainly  upon  the  shoulders  of  an  extremely  small  intellectual 
force."  It  need  not  "necessarily"  be  so.  It  is  so  because  we  are 
backward,  because  we  do  not  recognise  our  duty  to  assist  every 
capable  worker  to  become  a  professional  agitator,  organiser,  propa- 
gandist, literature  distributor,  etc.,  etc.  In  this  respect,  we  waste 
our  strength  in  a  positively  shameful  manner;  we  lack  the  ability 
to  husband  that  which  requires  to  be  so  carefully  tended  in  order 
that  it  may  grow.  Look  at  the  Germans:  they  have  a  hundred  times 
more  forces  than  we  have.  But  they  understand  perfectly  well  that 
the  "average"  does  not  too  frequently  promote  really  capable 
agitators,  etc.,  from  its  ranks.  Hence,  immediately  they  get  a 
capable  workingman,  they  try  to  place  him  in  such  conditions  as 
will  enable  him  to  develop  and  apply  his  abilities  to  the  utmost:  he 
is  made  a  professional  agitator,  he  is  encouraged  to  widen  the  field 
of  his  activity,  to  spread  it  from  one  factory  to  the  whole  of  his 
trade,  from  one  locality  to  the  whole  country.  He  acquires  experi- 
ence and  dexterity  in  his  profession,  his  outlook  becomes  wider,  his 
knowledge  increases,  he  observes  the  prominent  political  leaders 
from  other  localities  and  other  parties,  he  strives  to  rise  to  their 
level  and  combine  within  himself  the  knowledge  of  working-class 
environment  and  freshness  of  Socialist  convictions  with  professional 
skill,  without  which  the  proletariat  cannot  carry  on  a  stubborn 
struggle  with  the  excellently  trained  enemy.  Only  in  this  way  can 
men  of  the  stamp  of  Bebel  and  Auer  be  promoted  from  the  ranks  of 
the  working  class.    But  what  takes  place  very  largely  automatically 
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in  a  politically  free  country,  must  in  Russia  be  done  deliberately 
and  systematically  by  our  organisations.  A  workingman  who  is  at 
all  talented  and  "promising,"  must  not  be  left  to  work  eleven  hours 
a  day  in  a  factory.  We  must  arrange  that  he  be  maintained  by  the 
party,  that  he  may  in  due  time  go  underground,  that  he  change  the 
place  of  his  activity,  otherwise  he  will  not  enlarge  his  experience, 
he  will  not  widen  his  outlook,  and  will  not  be  able  to  stay  in  the 
fight  against  the  gendarmes  for  several  years.  As  the  spontaneous 
rise  of  the  labouring  masses  becomes  wider  and  deeper,  it  not  only 
promotes  from  its  ranks  an  increasing  number  of  talented  agitators, 
but  also  of  talented  organisers,  propagandists,  and  ' 'practical 
workers"  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term  (of  whom  there  are  so  few 
among  our  intelligentsia).  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  latter  are 
somewhat  careless  and  sluggish  in  their  habits  (so  characteristic 
of  Russians).  When  we  shall  have  detachments  of  specially  trained 
working-class  revolutionists  who  have  gone  through  long  years  of 
preparation  (and,  of  course,  revolutionists  "of  all  arms")  no  po- 
litical police  in  the  world  will  be  able  to  contend  against  them,  for 
these  detachments  will  consist  of  men  absolutely  devoted  and  loyal 
to  the  revolution,  and  will  themselves  enjoy  the  absolute  confidence 
and  devotion  of  the  broad  masses  of  the  workers. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

The  only  serious  organisational  principle  the  active  workers  of  our 
movement  can  accept  is :  Strict  secrecy,  strict  selection  of  members, 
and  the  training  of  professional  revolutionists.  If  we  possessed  these 
qualities,  "democracy"  and  something  even  more  would  be  guar- 
anteed to  us,  namely:  Complete,  comradely,  mutual  confidence  among 
revolutionists.  And  this  something  more  is  absolutely  essential 
for  us  because,  in  Russia,  it  is  useless  to  think  that  democratic 
control  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  it.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  believe  that  because  it  is  impossible  to  establish  real  "democratic" 
control,  the  members  of  the  revolutionary  organisation  will  remain 
altogether  uncontrolled.  They  have  not  the  time  to  think  about  the 
toy  forms  of  democracy  (democracy  within  a  close  and  compact 
body  enjoying  the  complete  mutual  confidence  of  the  comrades), 
but  they  have  a  lively  sense  of  their  responsibility,  because  they 
know  from  experience  that  an  organisation  of  real  revolutionists 
will  stop  at  nothing  to  rid  itself  of  an  undesirable  member.  More- 
over, there  is  a  very  well-developed  public  opinion  in  Russian  (and 
international)  revolutionary  circles  which  has  a  long  history  behind 
it,  and  which  sternly  and  ruthlessly  punishes  every  departure  from 
the  duties  of  comradeship  (and  does  not  "democracy,"  real  and 
not  toy  democracy,  represent  a  part  of  the  conception  of  comrade- 
ship?). Take  all  this  into  consideration  and  you  will  realise  that 
all  the  talk  and  resolutions  that  come  from  abroad  about  "anti- 
democratic tendencies"  has  a  nasty  odour  of  the  playing  at  generals 
that  goes  on  there. 

It  must  be  observed  also  that  the  other  source  of  this  talk,  i.  e., 
naivete,  is  also  fostered  by  a  confusion  of  ideas  concerning  the 
meaning  of  democracy.  In  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb's  book  on  trade 
unionism,*  there  is  an  interesting  section  on  "Primitive  Democracy." 
In  this  section,  the  authors  relate  how,  in  the  first  period  of  exist- 

*The  History  of  Trade  Unionism. 
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ence  of  their  unions,  the  British  workers  thonght  that  in  the  interests 
of  democracy  all  the  members  must  take  part  in  the  work  of 
managing  the  unions;  not  only  were  all  questions  decided  by  the 
votes  of  all  the  members,  but  all  the  official  duties  were  fulfilled  by 
all  the  members  in  turn.  A  long  period  of  historical  experience 
was  required  to  teach  these  workers  how  absurd  sueh  a  conception 
of  democracy  was  and  to  make  them  understand  the  necessity  for 
representative  institutions  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  full-time  pro- 
fessional officials  on  the  other.  Only  after  a  number  of  cases  of 
financial  bankruptcy  of  trade  unions  occurred  did  the  workers 
realise  that  rates  of  benefit  cannot  be  decided  merely  by  a  demo- 
cratic vote,  but  must  be  based  on  the  advice  of  insurance  experts. 
******* 

This  brings  us  to  the  final  argument  that  compels  us  to  insist 
particularly  upon  a  plan  of  organisation  that  shall  be  centred  around 
an  All-Russian  newspaper  to  be  brought  about  by  means  of  joint 
work  for  the  establishment  of  a  common  newspaper.  Only  such  an 
organisation  will  secure  flexibility  necessary  for  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic militant  organisation,  i.  e.,  an  ability  to  adapt  itself  immediately 
to  the  most  diverse  and  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  struggle,  an 
ability  to  "renounce  an  open  fight  against  overwhelming  and  con- 
centrated forces,  and  yet  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  the  awk- 
wardness and  immobility  of  the  enemy  and  attack  at  a  time  and 
place  where  he  least  expects  attack."  *  It  would  be  a  grievous 
error  indeed  to  build  up  the  party  organisation  in  the  expectation 
only  of  outbreaks  and  street  fighting,  or  only  upon  the  "forward 
march  of  the  drab,  everyday  struggle."  We  must  always  carry 
on  our  everyday  work  and  always  be  prepared  for  everything, 
because  very  frequently,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  foresee  beforehand 
when  periods  of  outbreaks  will  give  way  to  periods  of  calm.  And 
even  in  those  cases  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  utilise  this  foresight  for  the  purpose  of  reconstructing 
our  organisation,  because  in  an  autocratic  country  these  changes 
from  turmoil  to  calm  take  place  with  astonishing  rapidity  and  are 
sometimes  due  merely  to  a  single  night  raid  by  the  tsarist  janizaries. 
And  the  revolution  itself  must  not  by  any  means  be  regarded  as  a 
single  act  (as  Nadezhdin  apparently  imagines)  but  as  a  series  of 
more  or  less  powerful  outbreaks  rapidly  alternating  with  more  or 
less  intense  calm.  For  that  reason,  the  principal  content  of  the 
activity  of  our  party  organisation,  the  "trick"  of  this  activity  should 
be,  to  carry  on  work  that  is  possible  and  necessary  both  in  the  period 
of  the  most  powerful  outbreaks  as  well  as  in  periods  of  complete 
calm,  that  is  to  say:  work  of  political  agitation  linked  up  over  the 
whole  of  Russia,  that  will  enlighten  all  aspects  of  life  and  will  be 
carried  on  among  the  broadest  possible  strata  of  the  masses.  But 
this  work  cannot  possibly  be  carried  on  in  contemporary  Russia 
without  an   All-Russian   newspaper,   issued   very   frequently.     An 

*Iskra,  No.  4,  "Where  to  Begin.  '  "Revolutionary  culturists  who  do  not  accept  theeve  of  the  revolution 
point-of-view,  are  not  in  the  least  disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  working  for  a  long  period  of  time,"  writes 
Nadezhdin  p.  62].  On  this  we  shall  observe:  unless  we  are  able  to  devise  political  tactics  and  an 
organisational  plan  based  precisely  upon  calculations  for  work  over  a  long  period  of  time  and  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  very  process  of  this  work,  put  our  party  into  readiness  to  spring  to  its  post  and  fulfil 
its  duty  at  the  very  first,  even  unexpected,  call,  as  soon  as  the  progress  of  events  becomes  accelerated,  we 
will  prove  to  be  but  miserable  political  adventurers.  Only  Nadezhdin,  who  only  yesterday  began  to  de- 
scribe himself  as  a  Social-Democrat,  can  forget  that  the  aim  of  Social-Democracy  is  radically  to  trans- 
form the  conditions  of  life  of  the  whole  of  humanity  and  that  for  that  reason  It  is  not  permissible 
for  Social-Democrats  to  be  "disturbed"  by  the  question  of  the  duration  of  the  work. 
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organisation  that  is  built  up  around  this  newspaper,  an  organisation 
of  collaborators  of  this  paper  (collaborators  in  the  broad  sense  of 
the  word,  i.  e.,  all  those  working  for  it)  will  be  ready  for  everything 
from  protecting  the  honour,  the  prestige,  and  continuity  of  the  party 
in  periods  of  acute  revolutionary  "depression"  to  preparing  for, 
commencing  and  carrying  out  the  national  armed  insurrection. 

Indeed,  picture  to  yourselves  a  very  ordinary  occurrence  with 
us, — the  complete  discovery  and  arrest  of  our  organisation  in  one  or 
several  localities.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  local  organisa- 
tions lack  a  single  common  regular  task,  such  raids  frequently  re- 
sult in  the  interruption  of  our  work  for  many  months.  If,  however, 
all  the  local  organisations  had  one  common  task,  then,  in  the  event 
of  a  serious  raid,  two  or  three  energetic  persons  could  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  establish  new  youth  circles,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
spring  up  very  quickly  even  now,  and  link  them  up  with  the  centre, 
and  when  this  common  task,  which  has  been  interrupted  by  the  raid, 
is  apparent  to  all,  the  new  circles  could  spring  up  and  link  them- 
selves up  with  it  even  more  rapidly. 

On  the  other  hand,  picture  to  yourselves  a  popular  uprising. 
Probably  everyone  will  now  agree  that  we  must  think  of  this  up- 
rising and  prepare  for  it.  But  how  to  prepare  for  it?  Surely  the 
Central  Committee  cannot  appoint  agents  to  go  to  all  the  districts 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  for  the  uprising!  Even  if  we  had  a 
Central  Committee  it  could  achieve  nothing  by  making  such  appoint- 
ments considering  the  conditions  prevailing  in  contemporary  Russia. 
On  the  contrary,  a  net  work  of  agents*  that  would  automatically  be 
created  in  the  course  of  establishing  and  distributing  a  common 
newspaper  would  not  have  to  "sit  around  and  wait"  for  the  call  to 
rebellion,  but  would  carry  on  the  regular  work  that  would  guaran- 
tee the  highest  probability  of  success  in  the  event  of  a  rebellion. 
Such  work  would  strengthen  our  contacts  with  the  broadest  strata 
of  the  masses  of  the  workers  and  with  all  those  strata  who  are  dis- 
contented with  the  autocracy  and  who  are  so  important  to  have  in 
the  event  of  an  uprising.  It  is  precisely  such  work  that  would  help 
to  cultivate  the  ability  properly  to  estimate  the  general  political 
situation  and  consequently,  the  ability  to  select  the  proper  moment 
for  the  uprising.  It  is  precisely  such  work  that  would  train  all 
local  organisations  to  respond  simultaneously  to  the  same  political 
questions,  incidents  and  events  that  excite  the  whole  of  Russia,  to 
react  to  these  "events"  in  the  most  vigorous,  uniform  and  expedient 
manner  possible;  for  is  not  rebellion  in  essence  the  most  vigorous, 
most  uniform  and  most  expedient  "reaction"  of  the  whole  people  to 
the  conduct  of  the  government?  And  finally,  such  work  would 
train  all  revolutionary  organisations  all  over  Russia  to  maintain 
the  most  continuous  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  secret  contact 
with  each  other,  which  will  create  real  Party  unity, — for  without 
such  contacts  it  will  be  impossible  collectively  to  discuss  the  plan 
of  rebellion  and  to  take  the  necessary  preparatory  measures  on  the 
eve  of  it,  which  must  be  kept  in  the  strictest  secrecy. 

•Alas,  alas!  Again  I  have  let  6lip  that  awful  word  "agents"  which  jars  so  awfully  on  the  democratic 
ear  of  Martynov!  I  wonder  why  this  word  did  not  offend  the  sensibilities  of  the  heroes  of  the  seventies 
and  yet  offends  the  amateurs  of  the  nineties?  I  like  the  word,  because  it  clearly  and  distinctly  indicates 
the  common  cause  to  which  all  the  agents  bend  their  thoughts  and  actions  and  if  I  had  to  replace  this 
word  by  another,  the  only  word  I  would  select  would  belt  he  word  "collaborator"  if  it  did  not  suggest  literari- 
ness and  diffusiveness.  The  thing  we  need  is  a  militant  organism  of  agents.  The  numerous  (particularly 
abroad)  Martynovs  whose  favourite  pastime  is  "playing  at  generals"  may  instead  of  saying  "passport 
agent"  prefer  to  say,  "Chief  of  the  Special  Department  for  Supplying  Revolutionists  with  Passports,"  ete. 
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In  a  word,  the  "plan  for  an  All-Russian  political  newspaper" 
does  not  represent  the  fruits  of  the  work  of  armchair  workers,  in- 
fected with  dogmatism  and  literariness  (as  it  seemed  to  those  who 
failed  to  study  it  properly),  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  practical  plan 
to  commence  immediately  to  prepare  on  all  sides  for  the  uprising, 
while  at  the  same  time  never  for  a  moment  forgetting  the  ordinary, 
everyday  work. 


Lenin's  letter  On  Organization  reiterates  his  concept  of  the  need  for  a  small 
corps  of  dedicated  professional  revolutionaries.  It  also  includes  practical  sugges- 
tions for  work  of  a  highly  conspiratorial  character.  Most  interesting  is  the  first 
footnote,  in  which  Lenin  expresses  his  (often  repeated)  evaluation  of  the  merits 
of  political  murder.  From  the  failure  of  his  own  brother's  attempt  in  1887  to 
assassinate  Czar  Alexander  III,  as  well  as  from  other  unprofitable  acts  of  ter- 
rorism committed  in  old  Russia,  Lenin  learned  the  lesson  of  not  squandering  one's 
opportunities  to  perpetuate  deeds  of  violence. 

In  accordance  with  Lenin's  advice,  Communists  do  not  usually  provoke  unneces- 
sary hostility  by  murdering  well-known  people,  whether  Communist  or  not.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  were  always  ready  to  take  a  coldly  calculated  risk.1 

Exhibit  No.  4 

[Daily  Worker  Publishing  Co.,   1113  West  Washington  Blvd.,   Chicago,   1926. 
Lenin  On  Organization.     Pp.  64,  74,  111-125] 

On  the  other  hand,  the  organizations  of  revolutionaries  must  be 
comprised  first  and  foremost  of  people  whose  profession  consists  of 
being  revolutionaries  (that  is  why  I  speak  of  organizations  of 
revolutionaries,  meaning  revolutionary  Social  Democrats).  In  face 
of  this  common  characteristic  the  members  of  such  an  organization 
must  abandon  all  distinction  between  workers  and  intel- 
lectuals, let  alone  distinctions  between  trades  and  professions. 
Such  an  organization  must  of  necessity  be  not  too  extensive  and  as 
conspiratorial  as  possible. 

tjt  J|S  •(»  *j5  Sfi  5j*  !}! 

I  might  go  on  analyzing  the  statutes,  but  I  think  that  what  has  been 
said  will  suffice.  A  small  tight  kernel,  consisting  of  reliable,  experi- 
enced and  steeled  workers,  with  responsible  agents  in  the  chief  dis- 
tricts and  connected  by  all  the  rules  of  strict  conspiracy  with  the 
organizations  of  revolutionaries,  can,  with  the  wide  support  of  the 
masses  and  without  any  formulation,  fully  perform  all  the  functions 
belonging  to  a  trade  union  organization,  and  perform  them  moreover 
in  the  manner  desired  by  Social  Democrats. 


IV.  General  Type  of  Organization 

(From  "A  Letter  to  a  Comrade  on  Our  Problems  of  Organization,"  September 

1902) 

.  .  .  Now  a  word  about  the  factory  circles.  They  are  of  extreme 
importance  to  us:  the  main  strength  of  our  movement  lies  in  the 
workers'  organizations  in  the  large  factories.  For  in  the  large 
factories  (and  works)  are  concentrated  that  section  of  the  working 

1  For  an  account  of  recent  activity  in  this  Communist  business  of  political  murder  see  17.  &  News  & 
World  Report,  May  7,  1954,  pp.  27-29,  71-74. 
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class  which  is  not  only  predominant  in  numbers,  but  still  more  pre- 
dominant in  influence,  development  and  fighting  capacity.  Every 
factory  must  be  our  stronghold.  And  that  means  that  every  "factory" 
workers'  organization  must  be  as  conspiratorial  internally  and  as 
"ramified"  externally,  and  that  its  feelers  be  stretched  as  far  and 
widespread  as  any  revolutionary  organization.  I  emphasize  that  here 
again  the  center,  the  leader,  the  "doss"  must  be  a  group  of  worker 
revolutionaries.  We  must  break  completely  with  the  traditional  type 
of  purely  labor  or  purely  trade  union  organization,  not  excluding  the 
"factory"  circles.  The  factory  group,  or  the  factory  (works)  commit- 
tee (to  distinguish  it  from  other  groups  of  which  there  should  be  a 
great  number)  must  consist  of  a  very  small  number  of  revolutionaries 
who  will  take  their  instructions  and  receive  their  authority  to  carry 
on  Social  Democratic  work  in  the  factory,  directly  from  the 
committee.  Every  member  of  the  factory  committee  must  regard 
himself  as  an  agent  of  the  committee,  obliged  to  subordinate  himself 
to  the  orders  of  the  committee  and  to  adhere  to  all  the  "laws  and 
customs"  of  that  "army  on  active  service"  which  he  has  joined  and 
which  in  time  of  war  he  has  no  right  to  abandon  without  the  consent 
of  his  superior.  The  composition  of  the  factory  committee  is  there- 
fore a  matter  of  extreme  importance.  One  of  the  main  cares  of  the 
committee  should  be  that  the  sub-committee  be  properly  organized. 
I  imagine  the  thing  somewhat  as  follows:  the  committee  charges 
certain  of  its  members  (plus,  let  us  say,  certain  workers  who  for  some 
reason  or  other  cannot  join  the  committee,  but  who  may  be  very 
useful  on  account  of  their  experience,  knowledge  of  people,  good 
sense  and  connections)  to  organize  factory  sub-committees  every- 
where. The  commission  will  consult  with  the  district  delegates, 
arrange  meetings,  carefully  examine  the  candidates  for  membership 
of  the  factory  sub-committees,  submit  them  to  close  cross-examination, 
if  possible  subject  them  to  a  test,  endeavoring  themselves  to  interview 
and  directly  examine  as  large  a  number  as  possible  of  candidates 
to  the  sub-committee  of  the  factory  in  question  and  will  finally  sub- 
mit a  certain  list  of  members  for  each  factory  group  for  the  approval 
of  the  committee,  or  propose  that  authority  be  given  to  a  certain  worker 
to  set  up,  indicate,  or  select  a  complete  sub-committee.  The  com- 
mittee will  itself  determine  which  of  these  agents  is  to  maintain 
contaet  with  it  and  how  the  contact  is  to  be  maintained  (as  a  rule, 
through  the  district  delegates,  but  this  rule  may  be  subject  to  additions 
and  amendments).  In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  these  factory 
sub-committees,  we  must  see  to  it  that  wherever  possible  each  sub- 
committee should  be  in  possession  of  an  address  to  which  to  direct 
its  communications  to  the  C.  O.  (16)  and  have  a  depot  for  its  contacts 
in  some  safe  place  (i.  e.,  that  the  information  required  for  the  immedi- 
ate reformation  of  a  factory  committee  in  the  event  of  the  arrest  of 
its  members  should  be  transmitted  as  frequently  and  as  abundantly 
as  possible  to  the  party  centre,  there  to  be  kept  in  a  safe  place  where 
the  Russian  gendarmes  are  unable  to  get  at  it).  It  will,  of  eourse,  be 
understood  that  the  transmission  of  addresses  is  to  be  determined  by 
the  committee  according  to  its  own  discretion  and  the  faets  at  its 
disposal,  and  not  in  accordance  with  some  non-existent  "democratic" 
right.  Finally,  it  is  perhaps  not  superfluous  to  mention  that  it  might 
sometimes  be  more  convenient  in  place  of  a  factory  sub-committee 
consisting  of  several  members  to  confine  itself  to  the  appointment  of 
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an  agent  of  the  committee  (and  his  candidate  or  substitute).  As 
soon  as  the  factory  sub-committee  has  been  formed  it  should  proceed 
to  organize  a  number  of  factory  groups  and  circles  with  diverse 
functions  and  with  varying  degrees  of  conspiratorialness  and  definition 
of  organization:  such  as,  for  instance,  circles  for  distributing  and 
broadcasting  literature  (this  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions; 
it  must  be  so  organized  as  to  provide  us  with  a  real  postal  service  of 
our  own;  not  only  the  methods  of  distributing  literature  but  also  of 
delivering  it  in  the  homes  must  be  carefully  studied  and  tested,  and 
the  home  of  every  worker  and  the  way  to  it  must  be  well  learned) ; 
circles  for  reading  illegal  literature;  groups  for  keeping  a  watch  on 
spies ; '  circles  for  the  economic  struggle,  groups  of  agitators  and 
propagandists  who  know  how  to  start  and  to  carry  specific  leadership 
of  the  trade  union  movement  and  on  long  conversations  in  a  legal 
manner  (on  the  subject  of  machinery,  inspectors,  etc.),  and  so  be 
able  to  speak  safely  in  public,  to  examine  people  and  feel  how  the 
land  lies.2  The  factory  sub-committee  should  endeavor  to  embrace 
the  whole  factory  and  the  largest  possible  number  of  the  workers  in  a 
network  of  circles  of  all  kinds  (or  agents).  The  success  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  sub-committee  should  be  measured  by  the  multiplicity  of 
circles,  the  possibility  of  travelling  propagandists  getting  into  contact 
with  them,  and  above  all,  by  the  correctness  and  regularity  of  the 
work  done  in  the  distribution  of  literature  and  the  reception  of 
information  and  correspondence. 

In  my  opinion,  the  general  type  of  organization  should  be  as  follows: 
the  head  of  the  whole  local  movement  and  of  all  the  local  Social 
Democratic  activities  should  be  the  committee.  From  it  should 
proceed  the  institutions  and  branch  departments  subordinated  to  it, 
such  as,  firstly,  the  network  of  executive  agents  embracing  (as  far 
as  possible)  the  whole  working  class  mass  and  organized  in  the  form 
of  district  groups  and  factory  (works)  subcommittees.  In  limes  of 
peace  this  network  will  be  engaged  in  distributing  literature,  leaflets, 
proclamations,  and  the  conspiratorial  communications  of  the  com- 
mittee; in  time  of  war  it  will  organize  demonstrations  and  similar 
collective  activities.  Secondly,  there  will  proceed  from  the  committee 
circles  and  groups  of  all  kinds  necessary  for  serving  the  whole 
movement  (propaganda,  transport,  conspiratorial  function,  etc.). 
Every  group,  circle,  subcommittee,  etc.,  must  be  on  the  footing  of  a 
committee  or  branch  department  of  the  committee.  Certain  of  them 
may  express  a  direct  wish  to  join  the  Russian  Social  Democratic 
Labor  Party  (17),  and,  provided  that  the  committee  gives  its  approval, 
will  do  so,  and  (at  the  request  of,  or  in  agreement  with,  the  committee) 
will  assume  definite  functions,  will  undertake  to  obey  all  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Party  organs,  will  be  endowed  with  the  rights  enjoyed  by 
every  member  of  the  Party,  may  be  regarded  as  immediate  candidates 
for  membership  of  the  committee,  etc.  Others  will  not  join  the 
Russian  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party,  but  will  be  regarded  as 
circles  formed  by  Party  members  or  associated  with  some  or  other 
Party  group,  etc. 

i  We  must  get  the  workers  to  understand  that  while  the  killing  of  spies,  provocateurs  and  traitors  may 
sometimes,  of  course,  be  absolutely  unavoidable,  it  is  highly  undesirable  and  mistaken  to  make  a  system 
of  it,  and  that  our  endeavor  should  be  to  create  an  organization  which  will  be  able  to  render  spies 
innocuous  by  exposing  them  and  tracking  them  down.  To  root  out  spies  altogether  is  impossible,  but  to 
create  an  organization  which  will  track  them  out  and  educate  the  working  class  masses  is  both  possible 
and  necessary. 

2  We  also  need  fighting  groups,  in  which  workers  who  have  had  military  training  or  who  are  particularly 
muscular  and  a^ile  sl.ould  be  cnroiled,  to  be  used  in  the  event  of  demonstrations,  prison,  releases,  etc. 
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In  all  their  internal  affairs  the  members  of  all  these  circles  are, 
of  course,  equal  among  themselves,  just  as  the  members  of  a  com- 
mittee are  equal  among  themselves.  The  sole  exception  will  be  that 
the  right  of  personal  contact  with  the  local  committee  (as  well  as 
with  the  C.  C.  and  the  C.  O.)  will  be  possessed  only  by  the  person 
(or  persons)  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  committee.  In  all 
other  respects,  this  person  will  be  on  an  equality  with  the  rest,  who 
will  also  have  the  right  of  addressing  themselves  (but  not  personally) 
to  the  local  committee  and  to  the  C.  C.  and  the  C.  O.  The  exception 
indicated  therefore  will  not  be  an  infringement  of  equality,  but  only 
an  absolutely  essential  concession  to  the  demands  of  conspiracy. 
A  member  of  a  committee  who  fails  to  transmit  to  the  committee, 
the  C.  C.  or  the  C.  O.,  the  communications  of  "his"  group  will  be 
guilty  of  a  direct  infringement  of  his  Party  duties.  Furthermore,  the 
degree  of  conspiratorialness  and  definition  of  organization  of  the 
various  circles  will  depend  upon  the  character  of  their  functions,  and 
the  organizations  will  therefore  be  of  the  most  varied  character 
(from  the  most  "strict,"  narrow,  and  closed  type  of  organization  to 
the  "loosest,"  widest,  open,  and  indefinite  type).  For  instance,  the 
distributing  groups  require  the  utmost  conspiratorialness  and  military 
discipline.  The  propagandist  groups  need  to  be  equally  conspira- 
torial, but  with  a  far  less  degree  of  military  discipline.  Workers' 
groups  for  reading  legal  literature,  or  for  discussions  on  trade- union 
needs  and  problems  require  to  be  still  less  conspiratorial  and  so  on. 
The  distributing  groups  should  belong  to  the  R.  S.  D.  L.  P.  and  be 
acquainted  with  a  certain  number  of  its  members  and  responsible 
persons.  A  group  for  studying  trade- union  conditions  of  labor  and 
for  drawing  up  trade-union  demands  is  not  obliged  to  belong  to  the 
R.  S.  D.  L.  P.  A  group  of  students,  officers,  or  clerks  engaged  in 
self-education  with  the  cooperation  of  one  or  two  members  of  the 
Party,  should  sometimes  even  not  be  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
they  belong  to  the  Party,  etc.  But  in  one  respect  we  must  absolutely 
demand  the  maximum  definiteness  in  every  branch  of  groups, 
namely,  that  each  Party  member  working  in  these  groups  is  formally 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  their  affairs  and  is  obliged  to  take 
every  measure  in  order  that  the  composition  of  each  of  these  groups, 
the  whole  mechanism  of  its  work  and  the  character  of  that  work 
should  be  known  to  the  C.  C.  and  the  C.  O.  That  is  necessary  not 
only  in  order  that  the  centres  may  have  a  complete  picture  of  the 
whole  movement,  but  that  the  selection  for  various  Party  posts  may 
be  made  from  the  widest  possible  circle  of  people,  that  (through  the 
intermediary  of  the  centre)  each  group  may  serve  as  a  lesson  for  all 
the  groups  of  a  similar  character  in  Russia,  and  that  adequate  warn- 
ing may  be  given  in  the  event  of  the  appearanee  of  provocateurs  or 
doubtful  persons— in  a  word,  it  is  necessary  from  every  point  of  view. 

How  is  this  to  be  done?  By  regular  reports  to  the  committee,  the 
transmission  of  as  large  a  number  of  as  much  of  the  contents  as  pos- 
sible of  these  reports  to  the  C.  O.  by  arranging  that  members  of  the 
C.  C.  and  the  local  committee  should  visit  the  circles,  and,  finally, 
that  the  contacts  with  the  circles,  i.  e.,  the  names  and  addresses  of 
several  members  of  each  circle,  should  be  transmitted  for  safe- 
keeping (and  to  the  Party  bureaus  of  the  C.  O.  and  the  C.  C).  Only 
when  reports  are  regularly  made  and  contacts  transmitted  may  it  be 
said  that  a  Party  member  participating  in  a  circle  is  fulfilling  his 
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duties;  only  when  the  Party  as  a  whole  is  in  a  position  to  learn  from 
every  circle  which  is  carrying  on  practical  work,  will  arrests  have  lost 
their  terror;  for  if  contacts  are  maintained  with  the  various  circles  it 
will  always  be  easy  for  a  delegate  of  the  C.  C.  to  find  a  substitute 
immediately  and  have  the  work  renewed.  The  arrest  of  a  com- 
mittee will  then  not  destroy  the  whole  machine,  but  only  remove  the 
leaders,  to  replace  whom  there  will  always  be  candidates  ready. 
And  let  it  not  be  said  that  the  communication  of  reports  and  contacts 
are  impossible  under  conspiratorial  conditions:  one  has  only  to  desire 
it  and  it  is  always,  and  will  always,  be  possible  to  hand  over  (or 
transmit)  reports  and  contacts  as  Song  as  we  have  committees,  a 
C.  C.  and  a  C.  O. 

We  have  arrived  at  a  very  important  principle  of  all  Party  organi- 
zation and  all  Party  activity:  while  as  far  as  the  intellectual  and 
practical  leadership  of  the  movement  and  the  revolutionary  struggle 
of  the  proletariat  is  concerned,  the  greatest  possible  decentralization 
is  required,  as  far  as  keeping  the  Party  centre  (and  therefore  the 
Party  as  a  whole),  informed  regarding  the  movement  and  as  far  as 
responsibility  to  the  Party  is  concerned,  the  greatest  possible  decen- 
tralization is  required.  The  leadership  of  the  movement  should 
be  entrusted  to  the  smallest  possible  number  of  uniform  groups  of 
professional  revolutionaries  who  have  been  trained  in  the  school  of 
experience.  The  greatest  possible  number  of  diverse  and  hetero- 
geneous groups  of  every  section  of  the  proletariat  (and  other  classes 
of  the  population)  should  take  part  in  the  movement.  The  Party 
centre  must  always  have  before  it  not  only  exact  information  regard- 
ing the  activities  of  each  of  the  groups,  but  also  the  fullest  possible 
facts  regarding  its  composition.  The  leadership  of  the  move- 
ment must  be  centralized.  We  must  also  (and  for  that  very  rea- 
son, for  without  information  we  cannot  have  decentralization)  as  far 
as  possible,  decentralization  responsibility  to  the  Party  on  the 
part  of  every  individual  member  and  every  participant  in  the  work 
and  of  every  circle  belonging  to,  or  associating  itself  with,  the  Party. 
This  decentralization  is  an  essential  condition  of  revolutionary  cen- 
tralization and  an  essential  corrective  to  it.  When  centralization 
has  been  fully  established  and  we  have  a  C.  O.  and  a  C.  C,  it  will  be 
possible  for  every  group,  however  small,  to  communicate  with  them — 
and  not  only  will  it  be  able  to  communicate  with  them,  but  regularity 
of  communication  will  be  established  by  years  of  experience — and 
the  possibility  of  grievous  consequences  resulting  from  the  chance 
unfortunate  composition  of  a  local  committee  will  be  removed. 
Now,  when  we  are  seriously  endeavoring  to  effect  real  unity  in  the 
Party  and  to  create  a  real  leading  centre,  we  must  particularly  bear 
in  mind  that  the  centre  will  be  impotent  if  we  do  not  introduce 
the  maximum  of  decentralization  both  as  far  as  responsibility  to 
the  centre  and  keeping  it  informed  of  all  the  wheels  and  inner  wheels 
of  the  Party  machine  are  concerned.  This  decentralization  is  only 
the  reverse  side  of  the  division  of  labor  which  is  generally  recog- 
nized to  be  one  of  the  most  urgent  practical  needs  of  our  movement. 
The  official  recognition  of  a  given  organization  as  the  leading  organi- 
zation, the  setting  up  of  a  formal  C.  C.  is  not  enough  to  make  our 
movement  a  real  united  movement,  or  to  create  a  strong  fighting  Party 
if  the  Party  centre  is  cut  off  from  direct  practical  work  by  the  local 
committees  of  the  old  type,  i.  e.  by  such  as  are,  on  the  one  hand,  made 
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up  of  a  great  number  of  persons  each  of  which  carries  on  every  kind 
of  work,  does  not  devote  himself  to  certain  definite  functions,  is  not 
responsible  for  some  special  duty,  never  earries  a  well-considered 
and  well-prepared  piece  of  work  to  an  end,  spends  an  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  energy  in  simply  running  to  and  fro — and,  on 
the  other  hand,  embrace  a  great  mass  of  student  and  workers'  circles, 
half  of  which  are  altogether  unknown  to  the  committee,  and  the  other 
half  are  huge  unspecialized,  accumulating  no  professional  experience, 
nor  making  use  of  the  experience  of  others,  and,  like  the  committee 
itself,  engaged  in  endless  conferences  about  everything  in  general, 
in  elections  and  in  the  drawing  up  of  statutes.  In  order  that  the 
centre  may  be  able  to  work  properly,  the  local  committees  must  be 
re-formed;  they  must  become  specialized  and  "businesslike" 
organizations  which  will  be  capable  of  achieving  real  "improvements" 
in  some  one  or  other  practical  sphere.  In  order  that  the  centre 
should  do  more  than  discuss,  argue  and  wrangle  (as  has  been  the 
case  hitherto)  but  really  conduct  the  orchestra,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  know  who  is  playing  which  fiddle  and  where;  who  has  learnt, 
or  is  learning  to  play  a  certain  instrument,  and  how  and  where;  who 
is  playing  a  false  note  (that  is,  when  the  music  happens  to  go  wrong) 
and  where  and  why,  and  who  must  be  transferred,  and  where  to  in 
order  that  the  discord  be  corrected,  etc.  Let  it  be  said  openly,  at 
the  present  moment  we  either  know  nothing  about  the  real  internal 
work  of  a  given  committee,  except  from  its  proclamations  and  general 
correspondence,  or  we  know  about  it  from  friends  or  personal  ac- 
quaintances. It  is  ridiculous  to  think  that  this  is  good  enough  for  a 
huge  Party  which  is  capable  of  leading  the  Russian  working  class 
movement  and  which  is  preparing  itself  for  an  attack  upon  the  autoc- 
racy. The  number  of  members  of  the  committees  must  be  cut 
down;  each  of  them,  wherever  possible,  must  be  entrusted  with  a 
definite  special  and  responsible  function,  for  which  it  must  account; 
a  small  special  directing  centre  must  be  set  up;  a  network  of  execu- 
tive agents  must  be  developed  to  connect  the  committee  with  every 
large  factory  and  works,  to  conduct  the  regular  distribution  of  litera- 
ture and  to  supply  the  centre  with  an  exact  picture  of  how  the  distri- 
bution is  being  carried  out  and  of  the  whole  mechanism  of  the  work; 
and  finally,  numerous  groups  and  circles  must  be  formed  which  will 
take  various  functions  upon  themselves  or  unite  persons  who  desire 
to  work  with  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  to  help  it  and  to  become 
Social  Democrats,  and  which  will  keep  the  committee  and  the  centre 
constantly  informed  of  the  activities  (and  the  composition)  of  the 
cireles.  That  is  the  way  in  which  the  St.  Petersburg  and  all  the 
other  committees  of  the  Party  must  be  reorganized ;  and  that  is  why 
the  question  of  the  statutes  is  of  such  little  importance. 

PROPAGANDIST  GROUPS 

...  I  now  pass  to  the  question  of  the  propagandist  groups.  To 
organize  such  in  every  district  is  hardly  possible  and  hardly  desirable, 
in  view  of  our  poverty  of  propagandists.  Propaganda  should  be 
carried  on  by  the  Committee  as  a  whole  and  must  be  strictly  cen- 
tralized, and  my  idea  of  the  matter  is  therefore  as  follows:  the  Com- 
mittee charges  certain  of  its  members  to  organize  a  propagandist 
group  (which  will  act  as  a  branch  department  of  the  Committee  or  be 
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one  of  the  Committee  institutions).  This  group,  making  con- 
spiratorial use  of  the  services  of  the  district  groups,  will  conduct 
propaganda  throughout  the  whole  town,  and  in  every  locality 
"within  the  competence"  of  the  Committee.  If  necessary,  this  group 
may  set  up  a  subgroup,  and,  so  to  speak,  transfer  certain  of  its  func- 
tions, but  only  with  the  sanction  of  the  Committee,  and  the  Committee 
shall  always  and  unconditionally  possess  the  right  of  detailing  its 
delegate  to  each  group,  subgroup,  or  circle  which  has  any  contact 
at  all  with  the  movement  .  .  . 

By  the  way,  while  on  the  subject  of  propagandists,  I  should  like  to 
say  a  few  words  in  criticism  of  the  usual  practice  of  overloading  this 
profession  with  people  of  little  capacity  for  it  and  thus  lowering  the 
level  of  propaganda.  Almost  every  student  without  any  selection  is 
regarded  as  a  propagandist,  and  the  whole  of  our  youth  demand 
that  they  should  "be  given  circles."  This  tendency  must  be  fought, 
because  it  is  doing  a  lot  of  harm.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  capable  propa- 
gandists well-grounded  and  trained  in  theory  are  very  rare  (to  be- 
come such  a  propagandist  requires  a  fair  amount  of  training  and 
accumulation  of  experience) ;  they  must  therefore  be  specialized,  we 
must  put  them  wholly  on  this  work  and  take  great  care  of  them.  We 
must  arrange  several  lectures  a  week  for  them;  we  must  be  able 
when  necessary  to  send  them  to  other  towns,  and,  in  general,  arrange 
for  various  towns  to  be  toured  by  capable  propagandists.  The  mass 
of  young  beginners  should  rather  be  put  on  practical  jobs ;  these  are 
rather  neglected  in  comparison  with  the  amount  of  circle  attending 
which  is  done  by  the  students  and  which  is  optimistically  called 
"propaganda."  Of  course,  serious  practice  jobs  also  require  con- 
siderable training,  but  nevertheless,  work  in  this  sphere  can  more 
easily  be  found  even  for  "novices"  .  .  . 

VARIOUS  GROUPS 

In  the  same  way,  and  after  the  type  of  branch  department  of  the 
Committee  or  Committee  institution,  all  the  other  groups  serving  the 
movement  should  be  organized — the  university  students  and  high 
school  students  groups,  the  groups,  let  us  say,  for  assisting  govern- 
ment officials,  transport  groups,  printing  groups,  passport  groups, 
groups  for  arranging  conspiratorial  meeting  places,  groups  for  track- 
ing spys,  military  groups,  groups  for  procuring  arms,  organization 
groups,  such  as  for  running  income  producing  enterprises,  etc.  The 
whole  art  of  conspiratorial  organization  consists  in  making  use  of 
everything  and  everybody  and  finding  work  for  everybody,  at  the 
same  time  retaining  the  leadership  of  the  whole  movement,  not  by 
force,  but  by  virtue  of  authority,  energy,  greater  experience,  greater 
versatility,  and  greater  talent.  We  say  this  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  usually  object  that  too  strict  centralization,  which  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  any  large  extent  and  which  is  even  directly  harmful  to 
revolutionary  work  carried  on  under  an  autocratic  government. 
Statutes  give  us  no  guarantee ;  that  can  be  provided  only  by  measures 
of  "fraternal  cooperation,"  beginning  with  the  resolutions  of  each 
and  every  subgroup,  their  appeals  to  the  C.  O.  and  the  C.  C.  and 
ending  (if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst)  with  the  overthrow  of  in- 
capable authorities.  The  Committee  should  try  to  achieve  the  greatest 
possible  division  of  labor,  remembering  that  the  various  kinds  of 
revolutionary  work  demand  various  capacities  and  that  a  person  who 
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is  absolutely  useless  as  an  organizer  may  be  invaluable  as  an  agitator, 
or  that  a  person  who  does  not  possess  the  endurance  demanded  by 
conspiratorial  work  may  be  an  excellent  propagandist  and  so  on  .  .  . 


As  Stalin  frequently  observed  with  evident  approval,  Lenin  was  never  a  man 
to  let  theory  interfere  with  practice.  In  the  following  exhibit,  we  find  some  of  the 
lessons  which  Lenin  learned  from  the  1905  "bourgeois  democratic"  revolution  in 
Russia.1  And  what  he  learned  caused  him  to  revise  much  of  his  thinking  about 
Marxist  economics.  It  had  been  traditional  for  strict  Marxists  to  ignore  the 
peasants  and,  instead,  to  place  complete  reliance  in  the  "advanced"  sections  of 
the  urban  industrial  proletariat.  As  a  result  of  the  1905  Russian  revolution,  Lenin 
clearly  saw  that  the  peasants  could  be  exploited  as  a  great  mass  sympathetic  to 
the  "most  advanced"  section  of  the  proletariat — to  wit,  his  own  Bolshevik  Party. 
While  orthodox  Marxists  continued  to  disregard  the  revolutionary  potential  of 
the  peasant  class  which  constituted  more  than  80  percent  of  old  Russia,  Lenin 
henceforth  sought  to  win  it  over  as  an  indispensable,  though  not  unnecessarily 
trustworthy,  ally. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  Lenin  here  justifies  the  necessity  for  the  violent 
overthrow  of  democratic  governments.  Since  "bourgeois  democrats"  like  trose 
who  had  organized  the  1905  revolution  will  never  voluntarily  surrender  their 
freedom  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  their  resistance  must  be  broken  by  a 
campaign  of  violence  directed  by  the  Bolshevik  Party  acting  on  behalf  of  the  prole- 
tariat and  its  peasant  allies.  When  at  their  1949  trial  the  leaders  of  the  CPUSA 
were  confronted  with  the  charge  of  advocating  the  violent  overthrow  of  the 
American  Government,  they  explained  that  such  acts  of  violence  would  be  under- 
taken only  in  self-defense  against  a  government  which  would  not  voluntarily 
submit  to  liquidation.2 

Since  Lenin  regarded  the  1905  revolution  in  Russia  as  a  strictly  "bourgeois 
democratic"  affair,  it  is  natural  that  he  should  here  present  his  own  perverted 
concept  of  "democratic  dictatorship."  Only  after  those  who  have  dared  to 
differ  with  the  Bolshevik  Party  are  no  longer  around  can  the  state  become  truly 
democratic.  When  that  happy  moment  arrives,  the  Bolshevik  Party  will  provide 
completely  centralized  control.  Its  sympathizers  can  have  their  fill  of  democracy 
by  freely  accepting  directives  handed  down  from  above.3 

Exhibit  No.  5 

New  York,  International  Publishers,  1935.  Little  Lenin  Library,  No.  22. 
V.  I.  Lenin,  Two  Tactics  of  Social  Democracy  in  the  Democratic  Revolution. 
Pp.  5-6,  9-10,  39-41,  44-46,  48-49,  70-71,  85,  89-90,  119-120,  122-123] 

INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

The  present  book  was  written  in  June  and  July  1905,  immediately 
after  the  Third  Congress  of  the  Russian  Social-Democratic  Labour 
Party,  which  was  attended  only  by  the  Bolsheviks,  and  the  Confer- 
ence of  the  Mensheviks  at  Geneva. 

In  the  resolutions  of  the  Third  Congress  and  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference a  fundamental  disagreement  was  revealed,  as  Lenin  put  it, 
on  "the  estimation  of  the  whole  of  the  bourgeois  revolution  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  tasks  of  the  proletariat."  During  the  first 
stage  of  the  split  with  the  Mensheviks,  revealed  at  the  Second  Party 
Congress  in  London  in  1903,  the  struggle  had  raged  mainly  around 
the  question  of  the  type  of  Party  organisation  to  be  set  up  (see 
Lenin's  summation  of  this  phase  in  his  "One  Step  Forward,  Two 

1  William  Henry  Chamberlin,  The  Russian  Revolution,  New  York,  Macmillan,  1932,  vol.  I,  63  Q\  Manya 
Gordon,  Workers  Before  and  After  Lenin,  New  York,  Dutton,  1941,  chapter  V.  Donald  W.  Treadgold 
(University  of  Washington),  Lenin  and  His  Rivals,  N.  Y.,  Praeger,  1955,  pp.  157,  167,  223,  272. 

'  The  Worker,  May  29,  1949,  sec.  II,  1,  4. 

3  Robert  G.  Neumann  (UCLA),  European  and  Comparative  Government,  N.  Y.,  McGraw-Hill,  1955, 
pp.  530-531. 
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Steps  Back,"  Selected  Works,  Vol.  II).  In  his  Two  Tactics  of 
Social- Democracy  in  the  Democratic  Revolution,  Lenin  com- 
pared the  resolutions  passed  at  the  Bolshevik  Congress  and  the 
Menshevik  Conference  and  systematically  elucidated  the  funda- 
mental disagreements  on  the  question  of  tactics,  which  arose  out 
of  differing  conceptions  of  the  character  and  driving  forces  of  the 
bourgeois-democratic  revolution  in  Russia,  of  the  role  of  the  prole- 
tariat and  the  prospects  of  the  revolution. 

As  in  his  other  writings  in  1905,  Lenin  brings  to  the  forefront  the 
questions  connected  with  a  provisional  government  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  revolutionary-democratic  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
and  the  peasantry  and  the  problem  of  the  armed  uprising  by  which 
this  dictatorship  was  to  be  achieved.  He  reveals  the  basic  content 
of  the  position  adopted  by  the  Mensheviks  in  the  1905  Revolution — 
their  tagging  at  the  tail  of  the  liberal  bourgeoisie  and  their  subordi- 
nation of  the  interests  of  the  proletariat  to  the  interests  of  the 
bourgeoisie.  The  theories  and  practice  of  the  Mensheviks,  Lenin 
shows,  were  the  Russian  variety  of  revisionism  and  opportunism 
which  at  that  time  were  already  seriously  sapping  the  strength  of  the 
Socialist  Parties  in  Western  Europe. 

In  his  discussion  of  the  revolutionary-democratic  distatorship  of 
the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry,  Lenin  depicts  the  path  of  transi- 
tion from  the  bourgeois-democratic  to  the  proletarian  revolution. 

Two  Tactics  is  a  full  elucidation  of  the  policy  followed  by  the 
Bolsheviks  in  the  Revolution  of  1905-1907,  which  Lenin  later  called 
the  "dress  rehearsal"  of  the  Revolution  of  1917.  It  is  a  masterly 
analysis  of  the  problems  and  tasks  confronting  the  proletariat  in 
the  bourgeois-democratic  revolution  in  the  epoch  of  imperialism  and 
the  classic  elaboration  of  the  tactics  which  alone  can  secure  the 
most  complete  victory  of  that  revolution  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
the  widest  possible  scope  for  the  further  struggle  of  the  proletariat 
for  socialism. 

This  basic  work,  now  available  for  the  first  time  in  English,  sup- 
plies a  long-felt  need.  The  fundamental  principles  with  regard  to 
the  bourgeois-democratic  revolution  worked  out  by  Lenin  in  the 
Russian  Revolution  of  1905  serve  as  the  guide  to  the  solution  of 
similar  problems  today  and  illuminate  especially  the  questions  aris- 
ing in  the  contemporary  revolutionary-liberation  movements  of  the 
oppressed  peoples. 

To  help  the  reader  understand  Lenin's  numerous  references  to 
the  events  and  personages  of  the  period  and  his  historical  comparisons, 
explanatory  notes  have  been  supplied  by  the  editors  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  back  of  the  book. 


PREFACE 

In  time  of  revolution  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  abreast  of  events, 
for  they  provide  an  astonishing  amount  of  new  material  for  the  evalu- 
ation of  the  tactical  slogans  of  revolutionary  parties.  The  present 
pamphlet  was  written  before  the  Odessa  events.*  We  have  already 
pointed    out    in    Proletary    (No.    9 — "Revolution    Teaches")    that 

*This  refers  to  the  mutiny  on  the  a.moured  cruiser  Potetnkin. '     (Author  s  note  to  the  1998  edition. — 
Ed.) 
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these  events  have  forced  even  those  Social-Democrats  who  created 
the  "uprising-process"  theory,  and  who  rejected  propaganda  for  a 
revolutionary  provisional  government,  virtually  to  pass  over,  or  to 
begin  to  pass  over,  to  the  side  of  their  opponents.2  Revolution  un- 
doubtedly teaches  with  a  rapidity  and  thoroughness  which  appear 
incredible  in  peaceful  epochs  of  political  development.  And  what  is 
of  special  importance,  it  not  only  teaches  the  leaders,  but  the  masses 
as  well. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  revolution  will  teach  Social- 
Democracy  to  the  working  masses  in  Russia.  Revolution  will  con- 
firm the  programme  and  tactics  of  Social-Democracy  in  actual  prac- 
tice, after  demonstrating  the  true  nature  of  the  various  social  classes, 
the  bourgeois  essence  of  our  democracy,  and  the  real  aspirations  of 
the  peasantry,  which  is  revolutionary  in  a  bourgeois-democratic  sense 
and  harbours  not  the  idea  of  "socialisation,"  but  that  of  a  new  class 
struggle  between  the  peasant  bourgeoisie  and  the  village  proletariat. 
The  old  illusions  of  the  old  Narodniks  3  so  obviously  reflected,  for 
instance,  in  the  draft  programme  of  the  Soeialist-Revolutionary 
Party,4  in  their  attitude  towards  the  question  of  the  development  of 
capitalism  in  Russia,  the  question  of  the  democratic  character  of  our 
"society,"  and  towards  the  question  of  the  importance  of  a  complete 
victory  of  the  peasant  rebellion — all  these  illusions  will  be  mercilessly 
and  finally  blown  to  the  winds  by  the  revolution.  It  will  give  the 
various  classes  their  first  political  baptism.  These  classes  will 
emerge  from  the  revolution  with  definite  political  features  and  reveal 
themselves,  not  only  in  the  programmes  and  in  the  tactical  slogans 
of  their  ideologists,  but  also  in  the  open  political  action  of  the  masses. 

Undoubtedly,  revolution  will  teach  us  and  will  also  teach  the 
masses  of  the  people.  But  the  question  that  now  confronts  a  fight- 
ing political  party  is  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  teach  any  lessons 
to  the  revolution;  whether  we  shall  be  able  to  make  use  of  our  correct 
Social-Democratic  doctrine,  of  our  bond  with  the  only  consistently 
revolutionary  class,  the  proletariat,  in  order  to  put  a  proletarian 
imprint  on  the  revolution,  in  order  to  carry  the  revolution  to  real, 
decisive  victory,  in  deeds  and  not  in  words,  in  order  to  paralyse  the 
instability,  half-beartedness,  and  treachery  of  the  democratic 
bourgeoisie. 

We  must  direct  all  our  efforts  to  the  achievement  of  this  aim. 
And  its  achievement  depends,  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  correctness 
of  our  estimate  of  the  political  position,  on  the  correctness  of  our 
tactical  slogans  and,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  extent  to  which  these 
slogans  are  supported  by  real  fighting  forces  of  the  masses  of  the 
workers.  All  the  usual,  regular  current  work  of  all  organisations 
and  groups  of  our  Party,  the  work  of  propaganda,  agitation  and 
organisation,  is  directed  towards  strengthening  and  extending  the 
ties  with  the  masses.  This  work  is  always  necessary  and  there  can 
never  be  too  much  of  it  in  time  of  revolution.  At  such  a  time  the 
working  class  instinctively  rushes  into  open  revolutionary  action, 
and  we  must  know  how  correctly  to  define  the  tasks  of  this  action, 
and  then  to  spread  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  these  tasks 
as  widely  as  possible.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  pessimism  now 
prevailing  about  our  ties  with  the  masses  is  very  frequently  a  screen 
for  bourgeois  ideas  on  the  role  of  the  proletariat  in  the  revolution. 

Note.— For  numbered  references  see  explanatory  notes,  p.  105. 
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Undoubtedly,  we  still  have  a  great  deal  to  do  to  educate  and  organise 
the  working  class,  but  the  crux  of  the  matter  now  is:  what  is  the 
main  political  centre  of  gravity  of  this  work  of  education  and  organi- 
sation? Is  it  the  trade  unions  and  legal  societies,  or  the  armed 
insurrection  and  the  creation  of  a  revolutionary  army  and  a  revo- 
lutionary government?  Both  serve  to  educate  and  organise  the 
working  class.  Both  are  necessary,  of  course.  But  the  whole  ques- 
tion now,  in  the  present  revolution,  reduces  itself  to  the  following: 
what  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  work  of  educating  and  organis- 
ing the  working  class— the  former  or  the  latter? 

*  *  *  *  .  *  *  * 

All  these  principles  of  Marxism  have  been  proved  and  explained 
in  minute  detail  in  general  and  with  regard  to  Russia  in  particular. 
It  follows  from  these  principles  that  the  idea  of  seeking  salvation 
for  the  working  class  in  anything  save  the  further  development  of 
capitalism  is  reactionary.  In  countries  like  Russia,  the  working 
class  suffers  not  so  much  from  capitalism  as  from  the  lack  of  capi- 
talistic development.  The  working  class  is  therefore  undoubtedly 
interested  in  the  widest,  freest  and  speediest  development  of  capital- 
ism. The  removal  of  all  the  remnants  of  the  old  order  which  are 
hampering  the  wide,  free  and  speedy  development  of  capitalism  is 
of  absolute  advantage  to  the  working  class.  The  bourgeois  revolu- 
tion is  precisely  such  a  revolution  which  most  resolutely  sweeps 
away  the  survivals  of  the  past,  the  remnants  of  serfdom  (which 
include  not  only  autocracy  but  monarchy  as  well);  it  is  a  revolution 
which  most  fully  guarantees  the  widest,  freest  and  speediest  develop- 
ment of  capitalism. 

Therefore,  the  bourgeois  revolution  is  in  the  highest  degree 
advantageous  to  the  proletariat.  The  bourgeois  revolution  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  proletariat.  The  more 
complete,  determined  and  consistent  the  bourgeois  revolution  is,  the 
more  secure  will  be  proletarian  struggle  against  the  bourgeoisie  and 
for  socialism  become.  Such  a  conclusion  may  appear  new,  or  strange, 
or  even  paradoxical  only  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  rudiments 
of  scientific  socialism.  And  from  this  conclusion,  among  other 
things,  follows  the  postulate  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  bourgeois 
revolution  is  more  advantageous  to  the  proletariat  than  it  is  to  the 
bourgeoisie.  This  postulate  is  undoubtedly  correct  in  the  following 
sense:  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  bourgeoisie  to  rely  on  certain 
remnants  of  the  past  as  against  the  proletariat,  for  instance,  on  a 
monarchy,  a  standing  army,  etc.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  bour- 
geoisie if  the  bourgeois  revolution  does  not  too  resolutely  sweep 
away  the  remnants  of  the  past,  but  leaves  some,  i.  e.,  if  this  revolution 
is  not  fully  consistent,  if  it  does  not  proceed  to  its  logical  conclusion 
and  if  it  is  not  determined  and  ruthless.  Social-Democrats  often 
express  this  idea  somewhat  differently  by  stating  that  the  bourgeoisie 
betrays  itself,  that  the  bourgeoisie  betrays  the  cause  of  liberty,  that 
the  bourgeoisie  is  incapable  of  being  consistently  democratic.  It 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  bourgeoisie  if  the  necessary  bourgeois- 
democratic  changes  take  place  more  slowly,  more  gradually,  more 
cautiously,  with  less  determination,  by  means  of  reforms  and  not  by 
means  of  revolution;  if  these  changes  spare  the  "venerable"  insti- 
tutions of  feudalism  (such  as  the  monarchy) ;  if  these  reforms  develop 
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as  little  as  possible  the  revolutionary  initiative,  the  initiative  and  the 
energy  of  the  common  people,  i.  e.,  the  peasantry,  and  especially 
the  workers,  for  otherwise  it  will  be  easier  for  the  workers,  as  the 
French  say,  "to  pass  the  rifle  from  one  shoulder  to  the  other,"  i.  e., 
to  turn  the  guns  which  the  bourgeois  revolution  will  place  in  their 
hands,  the  liberty  which  the  revolution  will  bring,  the  democratic 
institutions  which  will  spring  up  on  the  ground  that  will  be  cleared 
of  feudalism,  against  the  bourgeoisie. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  advantageous  for  the  working 
class  if  the  necessary  bourgeois-democratic  changes  take  place  in  the 
form  of  revolution  and  not  reform ;  for  the  latter  is  the  road  of  delay, 
procrastination,  of  painfully  slow  decomposition  of  the  putrid  parts 
of  the  national  organism.  It  is  the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry 
that  suffer  first  and  most  of  all  from  this  putrefaction.  The  revolu- 
tionary way  is  one  of  quick  amputation,  least  painful  to  the  proletariat, 
the  way  of  direct  amputation  of  the  decomposing  parts,  the  way  of 
fewest  concessions  to  and  least  consideration  for  the  monarchy  and 
the  disgusting,  vile,  contaminating  institutions  which  correspond  to  it. 

So  it  is  not  only  because  of  the  censorship  or  through  fear  that 
our  bourgeois-liberal  press  deplores  the  possibility  of  a  revolu- 
tionary way,  is  afraid  of  revolution,  tries  to  frighten  the  tsar  with 
the  bogey  of  revolution,  is  taking  steps  to  avoid  revolution,  dis- 
playing servility  and  humility  for  the  sake  of  miserable  reforms, 
as  a  basis  of  the  reformist  way.  This  standpoint  is  not  only  shared 
by  Russkiye  Vyedomosty,  Syn  Otechestva,  Nasha  Zhizn  and 
Nashi  Dni,19  but  also  by  the  illegal,  uncensored  Osvobozhdeniye. 
The  very  position  the  bourgeoisie  as  a  class  occupies  in  capitalist 
society  inevitably  causes  it  to  be  inconsistent  in  the  democratic 
revolution.  The  very  position  the  proletariat  as  a  class  occupies 
compels  it  to  be  consistently  democratic.  The  bourgeoisie  looks 
behind,  is  afraid  of  democratic  progress  which  threatens  to  strengthen 
the  proletariat.  The  proletariat  has  nothing  to  lose  but  its  chains,  but 
by  means  of  democracy  it  has  the  whole  world  to  win.  Therefore, 
the  more  consistent  the  bourgeois  revolution  is  in  its  democratic 
reforms  the  less  will  it  limit  itself  to  those  measures  which  are  ad- 
vantageous only  to  the  bourgeoisie.  The  more  consistent  the 
bourgeois  revolution  is,  the  more  does  it  guarantee  the  advantages 
which  the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry  will  derive  from  a  democratic 
revolution. 

Marxism  teaches  the  proletarian  not  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
bourgeois  revolution,  not  to  refuse  to  take  part  in  it,  not  to  allow 
the  leadership  of  the  revolution  to  be  assumed  by  the  bourgeoisie 
but,  on  the  contrary,  to  take  a  most  energetic  part  in  it,  to  fight 
resolutely  for  consistent  proletarian  democracy,  to  fight  to  carry  the 
revolution  to  its  completion.  We  cannot  jump  out  of  the  bourgeois- 
democratic  boundaries  of  the  Russian  revolution,  but  we  can  enor- 
mously extend  those  boundaries,  and  within  those  boundaries  we 
can  and  must  fight  for  the  interests  of  the  proletariat,  for  its  imme- 
diate needs  and  for  the  prerequisites  for  training  its  forces  for  the 
complete  victory  that  is  to  come. 

*  *  ***** 

What  is  a  "decisive  victory  of  the  revolution  over  tsarism"?  Y/e 
have  aiready  seen  that  in  using  this  expression  the  new  Iskra-ists  do 
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not  grasp  even  its  immediate  political  significance.  Still  less  do 
they  seem  to  understand  the  class  content  of  this  concept.  Surely 
we  Marxists  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  deluded  by  words, 
such  as  "revolution"  or  "the  great  Russian  revolution,"  as  many 
revolutionary  democrats  (of  the  type  of  Gapon  23)  do.  We  must  be 
perfectly  clear  in  our  own  minds  as  to  what  real  social  forces  are 
opposed  to  "tsarism"  (which  is  a  real  force,  perfectly  intelligible 
to  all)  and  are  capable  of  gaining  a  "decisive  victory"  over  it.  Such 
a  force  cannot  be  the  big  bourgeoisie,  the  landlords,  the  manufac- 
turers, not  "society"  which  follows  the  lead  of  the  Osvobozhdeniye- 
ists.  We  see  that  these  do  not  even  want  a  decisive  victory.  We 
know  that  owing  to  their  class  position  they  are  incapable  of  under- 
taking a  decisive  struggle  against  tsarism:  they  are  too  greatly 
handicapped  by  the  shackles  of  private  property,  capital,  and  land 
to  venture  a  decisive  struggle.  Tsarism  with  its  bureaucratic  police 
and  military  forces  is  far  too  necessary  for  them  in  their  struggle 
against  the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry  for  them  to  strive  for  the 
destruction  of  tsarism.  No,  only  the  people  can  constitute  a  force 
capable  of  gaining  "a  decisive  victory  over  tsarism,"  in  other  words, 
the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry,  if  we  take  the  main,  big  forces 
and  distribute  the  rural  and  urban  petty  bourgeoisie  (also  falling 
under  the  category  of  "people")  between  both  of  the  two  forces.  "A 
decisive  victory  of  the  revolution  over  tsarism"  is  the  revolutionary- 
democratic  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  peasantry.  Our 
new  Iskra-ists  will  never  be  able  to  escape  from  this  conclusion,  which 
V  peryod  pointed  out  long  ago.  There  is  no  one  e'se  who  is  capable 
of  gaining  a  decisive  victory  over  tsarism. 

And  such  a  victory  will  assume  the  form  of  a  dictatorship,  i.  e.,  it  is 
inevitably  bound  to  rely  on  military  force,  on  the  arming  of  the 
masses,  on  an  uprising,  and  not  on  institutions  established  by 
"lawful"  or  "peaceful"  means.  It  can  only  be  a  dictatorship,  for 
the  introduction  of  the  reforms  which  are  urgently  and  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry  will  call  forth  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  landlords,  the  big  bourgeoisie  and  tsarism. 
Without  a  dictatorship  it  will  be  impossible  to  break  down  that 
resistance  and  to  repel  the  counter-revolutionary  attempts.  But  of 
course  it  will  be  a  democratic,  not  a  socialist  dictatorship.  It  will 
not  be  able  (without  a  series  of  intermediary  stages  of  revolutionary 
development)  to  affect  the  foundations  of  capitalism.  At  best  it  may 
bring  about  a  radical  redistribution  of  the  land  to  the  advantage  of  the 
peasantry,  establish  consistent  and  full  democracy  including  the 
republic,  eliminate  all  the  oppressive  features  of  Asiatic  bondage,  not 
only  of  village  but  also  of  factory  life,  lay  the  foundation  for  thorough 
improvement  in  the  position  of  the  workers  and  raise  their  standard 
of  living,  and  last  but  not  least* — carry  the  revolutionary  conflagration 
into  Europe.  Such  a  victory  will  by  no  means  transform  our  bour- 
geois revolution  into  a  socialist  revolution;  the  democratic  revolution 
will  not  extend  beyond  the  scope  of  bourgeois  social  and  economic 
relationships;  nevertheless,  the  significance  of  such  a  victory  for  the 
future  development  of  Russia  and  of  the  whole  world  will  be  immense. 
Nothing  will  raise  the  revolutionary  energy  of  the  world  proletariat 
so  much,  nothing  will  shorten  the  path  leading  to  its  complete  victory 

*"Last  but  not  least"  in  English  in  the  Russian  text.— Ed. 
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to  such  an  extent,  as  this  decisive  victory  of  the  revolution  that  has 
now  started  in  Russia. 

Whether  that  victory  is  probable  or  not  is  another  question.  We 
are  not  the  least  inclined  to  be  unreasonably  optimistic  on  this 
score,  we  do  not  for  a  moment  forget  the  immense  difficulties  of 
this  task,  but  since  we  are  out  to  fight  we  must  wish  to  win  and 
must  be  able  to  indicate  the  proper  path  to  victory.  Tendencies 
capable  of  leading  to  such  a  victory  undoubtedly  exist.  It  is  true 
that  our  Social-Democratic  influence  on  the  masses  of  the  proletariat 
is  as  yet  exceedingly  inadequate;  the  revolutionary  influence  on  the 
masses  of  the  peasantry  is  altogether  insignificant;  the  dispersion, 
backwardness  and  ignorance  of  the  proletariat,  and  especially  of 
the  peasantry,  are  still  enormous.  But  revolution  consolidates  and 
educates  rapidly.  Every  step  in  the  development  of  the  revolution 
rouses  the  masses  and  attracts  them  with  uncontrollable  force  pre- 
cisely to  the  side  of  the  revolutionary  programme  as  the  only  pro- 
gramme that  consistently  and  logically  expresses  their  real,  vita! 
interests. 

******* 

Our  programme  is  not  an  old  one,  it  is  a  new  one — the  minimum 
programme  of  the  Russian  Social-Democratic  Labour  Party.  We  have 
a  new  slogan:  the  revolutionary-democratic  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat and  the  peasantry.  We  shall  also  have,  if  we  live  to  see  a  real 
victory  of  the  revolution,  new  methods  of  action,  corresponding  to 
the  character  and  aims  of  the  working  class  party  that  is  striving 
for  a  complete  socialist  revolution.  We  only  want  to  explain  by  our 
comparison  that  the  representatives  of  the  advanced  class  of  the 
twentieth  century,  the  proletariat,  i.  e.,  the  Social-Democrats,  are 
subdivided  into  two  wings  (the  opportunist  and  the  revolutionary) 
similar  to  those  into  which  the  representatives  of  the  advanced 
class  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  bourgeoisie,  were  divided,  i.  e., 
the  Girondists  and  the  Jacobins. 

Only  in  the  event  of  a  complete  victory  of  the  democratic  revolu- 
tion will  the  proletariat  have  its  hands  free  in  the  struggle  against 
the  inconsistent  bourgeoisie,  only  in  that  case  will  it  not  become 
"merged"  with  bourgeois  democracy,  but  will  leave  its  proletarian 
or  rather  proletarian-peasant  imprint  on  the  whole  revolution. 

In  a  word,  in  order  that  it  may  not  find  itself  with  its  hands  tied 
in  the  struggle  against  the  inconsistent  bourgeois  democracy,  the 
proletariat  must  be  sufficiently  class  conscious  and  strong  to  rouse 
the  peasantry  to  revolutionary  consciousness,  to  guide  its  attack, 
independently  to  bring  about  consistent  proletarian  democracy. 

That  is  how  matters  stand  with  regard  to  the  question  of  the 
danger  of  having  our  hands  tied  in  the  struggle  against  the  incon- 
sistent bourgeoisie — the  question  that  was  so  unsatisfactorily  settled 
by  the  new  Iskra-ists.  The  bourgeoisie  will  always  be  inconsistent. 
There  is  nothing  more  naive  and  futile  than  attempts  to  set  forth 
conditions  and  points,  which,  if  satisfied,  would  enable  us  to  regard 
bourgeois  democracy  as  a  sincere  friend  of  the  people.  Only  the 
proletariat  can  be  a  consistent  fighter  for  democracy.  It  may 
become  a  victorious  fighter  for  democracy  only  if  the  peasant  masses 
join  it  in  its  revolutionary  struggle.  If  the  proletariat  is  not  strong 
enough  for  this,  the  bourgeoisie  will  put  itself  at  the  head  of  the 
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democratic  revolution  and  will  impart  to  it  the  character  of  incon- 
sistency and  selfishness.  Nothing  but  the  revolutionary-democratic 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry  can  prevent  this 
from  happening. 

******* 

One  of  the  objections  raised  to  the  slogan  "the  revolutionary- 
democratic  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  the  peasantry"  is  that 
dictatorship  presupposes  a  "united  will"  (Iskra,  No.  95),  and  that 
there  can  be  no  united  will  between  the  proletariat  and  the  petty 
bourgeoisie.  This  objection  is  fallacious,  for  it  is  based  on  an 
abstract,  "metaphysical"  interpretation  of  the  term  "united  will." 
Will  may  be  united  in  one  respect  and  not  united  in  another.  The 
absence  of  unity  on  questions  of  socialism  and  the  struggle  for 
socialism  does  not  prevent  unity  of  will  on  questions  of  democracy 
and  the  struggle  for  a  republic.  To  forget  this  would  be  tantamount 
to  forgetting  the  logical  and  historical  difference  between  a  demo- 
cratic revolution  and  a  socialist  revolution.  To  forget  this  would 
mean  forgetting  the  national  character  of  the  democratic  revolution: 
if  it  is  "national"  it  means  that  there  must  be  "unity  of  will"  pre- 
cisely insofar  as  this  revolution  satisfies  the  national  needs  and 
requirements.  Beyond  the  boundaries  of  democracy  there  can  be 
no  unity  of  will  between  the  proletariat  and  the  peasant  bourgeoisie. 
Class  struggle  between  them  is  inevitable;  but  on  the  basis  of  a 
democratic  republic  this  struggle  will  be  the  most  far-reaching  and 
extensive  struggle  of  the  people  for  socialism.  Like  everything  else 
in  the  world,  the  revolutionary  democratic  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat and  the  peasantry  has  a  past  and  a  future.  Its  past  is  autocracy, 
serfdom,  monarchy  and  privileges.  In  the  struggle  against  this  past, 
in  the  struggle  against  counterrevolution,  a  "united  will"  of  the  pro- 
letariat and  the  peasantry  is  possible,  for  there  is  unity  of  interests. 

Its  future  is  the  struggle  against  private  property,  the  struggle  of 
the  wage-worker  against  his  master,  the  struggle  for  socialism.  In 
this  case,  unity  of  will  is  impossible.  Here  our  path  lies  not  from 
autocracy  to  a  republic,  but  from  a  petty-bourgeois  democratic 
republic  to  socialism. 

******* 

Those  who  really  understand  the  role  of  the  peasantry  in  the 
victorious  Russian  revolution  would  not  dream  of  saying  that  the 
sweep  of  the  revolution  would  be  diminished  if  the  bourgeoisie 
deserted  it.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Russian  revolution  will 
assume  its  real  sweep,  and  will  really  assume  the  widest  revolu- 
tionary sweep  possible  in  the  epoch  of  bourgeois-democratic  revolu- 
tion, only  when  the  bourgeoisie  deserts  it  and  when  the  masses  of 
the  peasantry  come  out  as  active  revolutionaries  side  by  side  with 
the  proletariat.  In  order  that  it  may  be  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, our  democratic  revolution  must  rely  on  such  forces  as  are 
capable  of  paralysing  the  inevitable  inconsistency  of  the  bourgeoisie 
(i.  e.,  actually  to  "induce  it  to  desert  the  revolution,"  which  the 
Caucasian  adherents  of  Iskra  fear  so  much  because  they  fail  to 
think  things  out). 

The  proletariat  must  carry  out  to  the  end  the  democratic 
revolution,  and  in  this  unite  to  itself  the  mass  of  the  peasantry 
in  order  to  crush  by  force  the  resistance  of  the  autocracy  and 
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to  paralyse  the  instability  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  proletariat 
must  accomplish  the  socialist  revolution  and  in  this  unite 
with  itself  the  mass  of  the  semi  proletarian  elements  of  the 
population  in  order  to  crush  by  force  the  resistance  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  to  paralyse  the  instability  of  the  peasantry 
and  petty  bourgeoisie. 

******* 

That  is  how  matters  really  stand  with  regard  to  the  question  of 
the  two  trends  in  Social-Democratic  tactics.  The  revolutionary 
epoch  has  put  forward  new  tasks  which  only  the  totally  blind  can 
fail  to  see.  Some  Social-Democrats  definitely  recognise  these  tasks 
and  put  them  on  the  order  of  the  day:  an  armed  uprising  is  a  most 
pressing  need,  prepare  yourselves  for  it  immediately  and  energeti- 
cally, remember  that  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  attain  decisive 
victory,  advance  the  slogans  of  the  republic,  of  the  provisional  govern- 
ment, of  the  revolutionary-democratic  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
and  the  peasantry.  Others,  on  the  other  hand,  draw  back,  mark 
time,  write  prefaces  instead  of  advancing  slogans;  instead  of  pointing 
out  the  new  while  confirming  the  old,  they  tediously  chew  the  old 
over  and  over  again  at  great  length,  invent  subterfuges  to  avoid  the 
new,  and  are  unable  to  determine  the  conditions  of  decisive  victory 
or  of  advancing  such  slogans  as  alone  would  correspond  to  the  striving 
for  a  final  victory. 


EXPLANATORY  NOTES 

1.  The  mutiny  on  the  cruiser  Potemkin  suddenly  broke  out  in  June  1935,  as 
a  result  of  the  high-handed  and  provocative  conduct  of  the  officers  who  threat- 
ened to  shoot  down  the  sailors  when  they  refused  to  eat  the  putrid  meat  served 
out  to  them.  The  mutineers,  headed  by  the  sailor  Matyushenko,  a  Social- 
Democrat,  disarmed  and  killed  the  officers  and  then  issued  a  manifesto  To  the 
Civilised  World  which  contained  the  slogans:  "Down  with  the  Autocracy! 
Long  Live  the  Constituent  Assembly!"  The  Potemkin  was  joined  by  three 
other  warships  and  the  revolutionary  flotilla  made  its  way  to  Odessa  "to  protect 
the  revolutionary  people."  Arriving  at  Odessa  at  the  time  of  the  strike  the 
crew  of  the  Potemkin  established  contact  with  the  workers  and  the  local 
revolutionary  organizations,  but  it  was  very  indecisive  in  its  actions.  After 
the  treachery  of  one  of  the  rebel  ships  and  the  arrival  of  the  squadron,  the 
Potemkin  left  Odessa,  but  was  finally  forced  to  surrender  to  the  Rumanian 
government  because  of  lack  of  coal  and  provisions  and  dissension  among  the 
sailors.  Part  of  the  crew  returned  to  Russia  and  threw  themselves  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  authorities.  Three  were  sentenced  to  death,  19  to  penal  servitude 
and  33  to  imprisonment. — p.  9n. 

2.  Lenin  here  refers  to  the  views  on  the  armed  uprising  advocated  by  the 
Mensheviks,  and  particularly  by  Martynov  in  his  pamphlet,  Two  Dictatorships. 
The  Mensheviks  denied  the  need  for  organisational  and  technical  preparations 
for  the  upiising  on  the  grounds  that  an  uprising  must  occur  spontaneously  in 
the  process  of  the  development  of  the  struggle  and  of  the  revolution,  and  could 
not  be  ordered  in  advance,  just  as  the  revolution  in  itself  could  not  be  ordered 
in  advance.     This  was  the  tailist  theory  of  the  "uprising-process." — p.  9. 

3.  The  term  "Narodnik" — literally,  "populist" — was  first  applied  to  the  social 
movement  of  the  sixties  of  the  last  century,  its  most  characteristic  feature  being 
the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  a  noncapitalist  development  of  Russia  and  of 
attaining  socialism  without  the  "sore  of  proletarianisation"  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  village  commune.  For  a  fuller  exposition  of  the  Narodnik  theories 
see  the  article,  "Petty-Bourgeois  and  Proletarian  Socialism,"  in  Lenin's 
Selected  Works,  Vol.  III.— p.  9. 

4.  The  Socialist-Revolutionary  Party  was  formed  at  the  end  of  1901  by  uniting 
a  number  of  revolutionary  Narodnik  groups  in  Russia  and  abroad.     The  theo- 
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retical  views  of  the  new  party  were  a  mixture  of  populism  and  revisionist  dis- 
tortions of  Marxism.  It  strove  to  transform  the  peasant  struggle  for  land  and 
for  the  re-division  of  the  land  into  a  movement  for  declaring  the  land  "national 
property"  and  for  its  equal  distribution  among  the  "toilers";  and  this  the  Party 
called  "the  socialisation  of  the  land."  Lenin  exposed  the  petty-bourgeois 
nature  of  the  "socialism"  of  the  Socialist-Revolutionaries  but  at  the  same  time 
pointed  out  that  since  their  activities  were  directed  against  the  landlords  and 
the  landlord  aristocracy,  they  were  of  positive  revolutionary  value. — p.  9. 
******* 

19.  The  names  are  those  of  a  number  of  liberal  papers  of  various  shades,  whose 
political  policy  Lenin  described  in  1905  in  his  article,  "The  Democratic  Tasks 
of  the  Revolutionary  Proletariat,"  as  follows:  "As  we  all  know,  an  extensive 
liberal  party  is  rapidly  being  formed  in  Russia,  to  which  belong  the  Emancipation 
League  (Osvobozhdeniye)  and  a  large  number  of  Zemstvos,  and  such  newspapers 
as  Nasha  Zhizn  (Our  Life),  Nashi  Dni  (Our  Days),  Syn  Otechestva  (Son 
of  the  Fatherland),  Russkiye  Vedemosti  (Russian  News),  etc.  This 
liberal  bourgeois  party  likes  to  be  known  as  the  Constitutional  Democratic 
Party.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  programme  of  the  illegal 
Osvobozhdeniye,  this  party  is  a  monarchist  party.  It  does  not  want  a  republic. 
It  does  not  want  a  single  chamber,  and  in  respect  of  the  upper  chamber  demands 
indirect  and,  in  effect,  non-universal  suffrage  (residential  qualification).  It 
does  not  by  any  means  desire  the  transfer  of  the  whole  of  the  supreme  power 
of  the  state  to  the  people  although,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  it  loves  to  talk 
of  the  transfer  of  power  to  the  people!  It  does  not  want  to  overthrow  the 
autocracy.  All  it  wants  is  the  division  of  power  among  (1)  the  monarchy,  (2)  the 
upper  chamber  (where  the  landlords  and  the  capitalist  will  predominate),  and 
(3)  a  lower  chamber,  which  alone  will  be  constituted  on  democratic  principles." — 
p.  40. 

******* 

23.  Father  Gapon  led  the  workers'  demonstration  at  the  Winter  Palace  on 
January  22, 1905  ("Bloody  Sunday"),  where  hundreds  were  killed  and  wounded 
when  the  troops,  on  the  order  of  the  tsar,  fired  into  the  crowd.  The  movement 
organised  by  Gapon  was  revealed  as  an  attempt  to  place  the  labour  movement 
under  police  control.  In  January  1905,  Gapon  used  his  organisation  (Society 
of  Russian  Factory  Workers  of  St.  Petersburg)  to  gain  control  of  the  strike 
movement  which  began  at  the  Putilov  steel  works  and  rapidly  spread  to  all 
the  big  factories  of  the  city,  affecting  some  150,000  workers.  Gapon  commenced 
widespread  agitation  for  organising  a  march  to  the  Winter  Palace  to  deliver  a 
petition  to  the  tsar.  On  a  number  of  occasions  the  Bolsheviks  spoke  at  Gapon's 
meetings  against  the  procession  and  the  petition  and  issued  three  leaflets  on 
the  eve  of  January  22  directed  against  Gapon's  scheme.  "Bloody  Sunday," 
contrary  to  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  its  authors,  became  the  starting  point 
of  the  First  Russian  Revolution. — p.  44. 

[Committee  note:  For  a  better  evaluation  of  the  reform  program  led  by  Father 
Gapon,  see  Gordon,  op.  cit.,  Chapter  IV.    Also,  Shub,  Lenin,  pp.  73-74,  78.] 


At  the  present  time,  propagandists  are  making  much  of  a  short  article  written 
by  Lenin  early  in  World  War  I,  on  the  national  pride  of  the  Great  Russians.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  old  Russia  was  populated  by  more  than  140  nationali- 
ties, among  which  the  Great  Russian  group  constituted  a  majority.1  Lenin's 
attitude  toward  the  "national  question"  is  one  of  the  most  confused  of  all  his 
theories.  According  to  the  tenets  of  orthodox  Marxism,  workers  have  no  father- 
land and  the  problem  of  the  world  revolution  is  merely  one  of  workers  versus 
capitalists,  no  matter  where  they  happen  to  live  (this  section,  exhibit  No.  1).* 

Lenin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  never  a  man  to  permit  theory  to  interfere  with 
practice.  While  he  regarded  the  world  Communist  revolution  as  inevitable,  he 
was  also  determined  to  accelerate  its  progress.  Unlike  other  Marxists,  who  were 
willing  to  await  the  spontaneous  evolution  of  class  consciousness  among  workers, 
Lenin  sought  to  effectuate  the  revolution  during  his  own  lifetime.     After  the  had 

'  Solomon  M.  Schware,  The  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Syracuse,  Syracuse  University  Press,  1951,  p.  3. 
Schwarz  has  carefully  recorded  the  various  kinds  of  persecution  which  Jews  In  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  have  suffered 
from  the  earliest  clays  of  (he  Bolshevik  revolution. 

2  Roman  Smal-Stocki,  The  Nationality  Problem  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Russian  Communist  Imperialism, 
Milwaukee,  Bruce,  1952,  pp.  45-50. 
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seen  allegedly  Marxist  social  democrat  parties  support  their  respective  father- 
lands in  the  First  World  War,  Lenin  gave  serious  thought  to  whether  he  also 
should  espouse  the  cause  of  one  nationalist,  hut  Marxist,  parly.  Since  he  was 
himself  a  Russian  or,  to  speak  more  precisely,  a  non-Great  Russian  who  had 
closely  identified  himself  with  the  Great  Russian  national  group,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  concentrate  his  efforts  upon  the  Great  Russian  Marxists.3 

We  must  leave  to  scholars  to  determine  whether  Lenin  relied  upon  the  Great 
Russian  Marxists,  because  they  were  nationalists  at  heart  or  because  they  consti- 
tuted the  one  proletariat  which  he  could  manipulate.  On  certain  occasions 
Lenin  seemed  to  manifest  "petty  bourgeois"  nationalist  tendencies. 4  On  others 
he  appeared  to  prefer  strict  internationalism.5 

A  possible  explanation  of  this  confused  line  of  thinking  may  be  the  fact  that 
Lenin  was  determined  to  effectuate  an  immediate  revolution  in  his  own  lifetime. 
If  Great  Russian  nationalist  tendencies  would  help  him  to  realize  his  objective, 
well  and  good.  But  whenever  this  particular  brand  of  chauvinism  got  out  of 
hand,  he  was  prepared  to  fight  it  to  the  death.  No  matter  what  Lenin  really 
thought  about  patriotism  and  love  of  motherland,  Stalin  and  his  followers  were  to 
come  out  unequivocally  for  both  at  a  later  date  (sec.  B,  exhibit  No.  43).  The 
following  article  fits  in  perfectly  with  the  ambitions  of  Great  Russian  nationalists 
as  opposed,  not  only  to  those  of  foreign  Communists,  but  also  to  those  of  non- 
Great  Russian  Communists  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.6 

Exhibit  No.  6 

[Moscow,  Foreign  Languages  Publishing  House,  1951.     V.  I.  Lenin, 
The  National  Pride  of  the  Great  Russians] 

PUBLISHER'S  NOTE 

This  translation  of  V.  I.  Lenin's  The  National  Pride  of  the  Great 
Russians  has  been  made  from  the  text  given  in  the  Collected  Works  of  V.  I. 
Lenin,  Vol.  21,  Fourth  Russian  Edition,  prepared  by  the  Marx-Engels-Lenin 
Institute  (Gospolitizdat,  Moscow  1948). 

What  a  lot  of  talk  and  argument  and  shouting  there  is  about 
nationality,  about  the  fatherland.  Liberal  and  radical  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters in  England,  a  multitude  of  "advanced"  publicists  in  France 
(who  turn  out  to  be  in  complete  agreement  with  the  reactionary  publi- 
cists), a  host  of  official,  Cadet  and  progressive  (including  several 
Narodnik  and  "Marxist  ')  scribes  in  Russia — all  in  a  thousand 
different  keys  laud  the  freedom  and  independence  of  their  "country," 
the  grandeur  of  the  principle  of  national  independence.  It  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  here,  where  the  venal  eulogizer  of  the  hangman, 
Nicholas  Romanov,  or  of  the  torturers  of  Negroes  and  the  inhabitants 
of  India,  ends,  and  where  the  ordinary  philistine  who,  owing  to  stu- 
pidity or  spinelessness,  is  swimming  "with  the  stream,"  begins. 
Nor  is  that  important.  We  see  a  very  wide  and  very  deep  ideological 
trend,  the  roots  of  which  are  very  firmly  connected  with  the  interests 
of  Messrs.  the  landlords  and  capitalists  of  the  Great-Power  nations. 
On  the  propaganda  of  ideas  advantageous  to  these  classes  scores 
and  hundreds  of  millions  are  spent  every  year:  by  no  means  a  small 
mill,  which  takes  its  waters  from  all  sources,  from  the  convinced 
chauvinist  Menshikov  to  chauvinists  due  to  opportunism  or  spine- 

»  Walter  Kolarz,  Russia  and  Her  Colonies,  New  York,  Praeger,  1953,  pp.  7-19.  George  Vernadsky,  Lenin 
Red  Dictator,  New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1931.  p.  214. 

*  Smal-Stocki,  op.  eit.,  pp.  52-78.  The  Marquette  University  professor  here  contends  that  Lenin  was 
always  at  heart  a  Great  Russian  nationalist,  but  also  one  who  suppressed  his  chauvinism  underneath  a 
veneer  of  Marxist  jargon.  For  another  detailed  evaluation  of  Lenin's  attitude  toward  the  national  ques- 
tion, see  Richard  Pipes,  The  Formation  of  the  Soviet  Union:  Communism  and  Nationalism,  1917-iS,  Cam- 
bridge, Harvard  University  Press,  1954.    See  also  Richard  L-G.  Deverall,  War,  Tokyo,  1955,  pp.  239-242. 

6  Snub,  Lenin,  p.  373.  David  J.  Dallin,  The  New  Soviet  Empire,  New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press, 
1951.  pp.  107-108. 

'  I  m  orgo  B.  DeHuszar  (Northwestern  University)  and  associates,  Soviet  Power  and  Policy,  N.  Y.,  Crowdl, 
1955,  pp.  57,  410-411. 
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lessness,  like  Plekhanov,  Maslov,  Rubanovich,  Smirnov,  Kropotkin, 
and  Burtsev. 

Let  us  Great -Russian  Social-Democrats  also  try  to  define  our 
attitude  towards  this  ideological  trend.  It  would  be  unseemly  for 
us  representatives  of  a  Great-Power  nation  in  the  far  east  of  Europe, 
and  a  good  share  of  Asia,  to  forget  the  enormous  significance  of  the 
national  question — particularly  in  a  country  which  is  justly  called 
the  "prison  of  nations" — at  a  time  when  it  is  precisely  in  the  far 
east  of  Europe  and  in  Asia  that  capitalism  is  rousing  a  number  of 
"new"  big  and  small  nations  to  life  and  consciousness;  at  a  moment 
when  the  tsarist  monarchy  has  placed  under  arms  millions  of  Great 
Russians  and  "aliens"  for  the  purpose  of  "deciding"  a  number  of 
national  questions  in  the  interests  of  the  Council  of  the  United 
Nobility  1  and  of  the  Guchkovs  and  Krestovnikovs,  Dolgorukovs, 
Kutlers,  and  Rodichevs. 

Is  the  sense  of  national  pride  alien  to  us,  Great-Russian,  class- 
conscious  proletarians?  Of  course  not!  We  love  our  language  and 
our  country,  we  are  doing  more  than  anybody  to  raise  her  toiling 
masses  (i.  e.,  nine-tenths  of  her  population)  to  the  level  of  the  con- 
scious life  of  democrats  and  Socialists.  It  pains  us  more  than  any- 
body to  see  and  feel  the  outrage,  oppression,  and  humiliation  inflicted 
on  our  splendid  country  by  the  tsarist  hangmen,  the  nobles,  and  the 
capitalists.  We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  these  outrages  have  roused 
resistance  in  our  midst,  the  midst  of  the  Great  Russians;  that  from 
this  midst  came  Radishchev,2  the  Decembrists,3  and  the  revolution- 
ary commoners  of  the  'seventies;  that  the  Great-Russian  working 
class  in  1905  created  a  mighty,  revolutionary  mass  party;  that  at  the 
same  time  the  Great-Russian  muzhik  began  to  become  a  democrat, 
and  began  to  overthrow  the  priest  and  the  landlord. 

We  remember  that  half  a  century  ago  the  Great-Russian  demo- 
crat Chernyshevsky,4  devoting  his  life  to  the  cause  of  the  revolution, 
said:  "a  miserable  nation,  a  nation  of  slaves,  from  top  to  bottom- 
all  slaves."  The  avowed  and  unavowed  Great-Russian  slaves  (slaves 
of  the  tsarist  monarchy)  do  not  like  to  recall  these  words.  Yet,  in  our 
opinion,  these  were  words  of  genuine  love  of  our  country,  love  sad- 
dened by  the  absence  of  a  revolutionary  spirit  among  the  masses  of 
the  Great-Russian  people.  This  spirit  was  absent  at  that  time. 
There  is  little  of  it  now;  but  it  exists.  We  are  filled  with  a  sense  of 
national  pride  because  the  Great-Russian  nation  has  also  created  a 
revolutionary  class,  has  also  proved  that  it  is  capable  of  showing 
mankind  great  examples  of  struggle  for  freedom  and  for  Socialism, 
and  not  only  great  pogroms,  rows  of  gallows,  dungeons,  great  famines, 
and  great  servility  towards  priests,  tsars,  landlords,  and  capitalists. 

We  are  filled  with  a  sense  of  national  pride,  and  for  that  very 
reason  we  particularly  hate  our  slavish  past  (when  the  noble  Sand- 
lords  led  the  muzhiks  to  war  in  order  to  crush  the  freedom  of  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Persia,  and  China),  and  our  slavish  present,  when  these 
same  landlords,  backed  by  the  capitalists,  are  leading  us  to  war  in 
order  to  throttle  Poland  and  the  Ukraine,  in  order  to  crush  the  demo- 
cratic movement  in  Persia  and  in  China,  and  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  gang  of  Romanovs,  Bobrinskys,  and  Purishkeviches  who  are  dis- 
gracing our  Great-Russian  national  dignity.  A  man  is  not  to  blame 
for  being  born  a  slave;  but  a  slave  who  not  only  shuns  the  striving 
for  freedom  but  justifies  and  embellishes  his  slavery  (for  example, 
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calls  the  throttling  of  Po'and,  the  Ukraine,  etc.,  "defence  of  the 
fatherland"  of  the  Great  Russians)— such  a  slave  is  a  menial  and  a 
cad,  who  inspires  legitimate  anger,  contempt,  and  disgust. 

"No  nation  can  be  free  if  it  oppresses  other  nations,"  said  the 
greatest  representatives  of  consistent  democracy  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, Marx  and  Engels,  who  became  the  teachers  of  the  revolutionary 
proletariat.  And  we  Great-Russian  workers,  filled  with  a  sense  of 
national  pride,  want  at  all  costs  a  free  and  independent,  democratic, 
republican,  proud  Great  Russia,  which  shall  base  its  relations  with 
its  neighbours  on  the  human  principle  of  equality,  and  not  on  the 
feudal  principle  of  privilege,  which  is  degrading  to  a  great  nation. 
[Precisely  because  we  want  this,  we  say:  It  is  impossible,  in  the  twen- 
tieth century,  in  Europe  (even  in  Far-Eastern  Europe),  to  "defend 
the  fatherland"  except  by  fighting  with  all  revolutionary  means  the 
monarchy,  the  landlords  and  capitalists  of  our  own  fatherland,  i.  e., 
the  worst  enemies  of  our  country;]  that  Great  Russians  cannot 
"defend  their  fatherland"  unless  they  desire  the  defeat  of  tsarism 
in  any  war,  as  being  the  least  evil  for  nine-tenths  of  the  population 
of  Great  Russia;  for  tsarism  is  not  only  oppressing  these  nine-tenths 
of  the  population  economically  and  politically,  but  is  also  demoralizing, 
degrading,  dishonouring  and  prostituting  them  by  teaching  it  to 
oppress  other  nations,  teaching  it  to  cover  up  its  shame  with  the  aid 
of  hypocritical,  pseudopatriotic  phrases. 

We  may  be  told  that  apart  from  tsarism,  and  under  its  wing, 
another  historical  force  has  arisen  and  become  strong',  Great- Russian 
capitalism,  which  is  performing  progressive  work  by  economically 
centralizing  and  uniting  vast  re<-ions.  This  objection,  however,  does 
not  excuse,  on  the  contrary,  it  still  more  strongly  accuses  our  Socialist- 
chauvinists,  who  should  be  called  tsarist-Purishkevich  Socialists  (just 
as  Marx  called  the  Lassaileans,  Royal-Prussian  Socialists).  Let  us 
assume  that  history  will  decide  the  question  in  favour  of  Great- 
Russian  imperialist  capitalism,  and  against  the  hundred  and  one 
small  nations.  This  is  not  impossible,  for  the  whole  history  of 
capital  is  a  history  of  violence  and  plunder,  blood  and  mud.  [We 
are  not  in  favour  of  preserving  small  nations  at  all  costs;  other  condi- 
tions being  equal,  we  are  absolutely  in  favour  of  centralisation  and 
are  opposed  to  the  philistine  ideal  of  federal  relationships.]  Even 
in  the  case  we  have  assumed,  however,  firstly,  it  is  not  our  business, 
not  the  business  of  democrats  (let  alone  of  Socialists)  to  help 
Romanov-Bobrinsky-Purishkevich  to  throttle  the  Ukraine,  etc.  Bis- 
marck, in  his  own,  Junker,  way,  performed  a  progressive  historical 
task;  but  he  would  be  a  fine  "Marxist,"  indeed,  who,  on  these 
grounds,  thought  of  justifying  socialist  support  for  Bismarck!  More- 
over, Bismarck  facilitated  economic  development  by  uniting  the 
scattered  Germans  who  were  oppressed  by  other  nations.  The  eco- 
nomic prosperity  and  rapid  development  of  Great  Russia,  however, 
requires  that  the  country  be  liberated  from  the  violence  the  Great 
Russians  perpetrate  against  other  nations — our  admirers  of  the  truly 
Russian  near-Bismarcks  forget  this  difference. 

Secondly,  if  history  decides  the  question  in  favour  of  Great- 
Russian  imperialist  capitalism,  it  follows  that  all  the  greater  will  be 
the  socialist  role  of  the  Great-Russian  proletariat  as  the  principal 
driving  force  of  the  Communist  revolution  to  which  capitalism  gives 
rise.    And  the  proletarian  revolution  requires  the  prolonged  education 
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of  the  workers  in  the  spirit  of  the  completest  national  equality  and 
fraternity.  Hence,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  interests  of  precisely 
the  Great-Russian  proletariat,  the  prolonged  education  of  the  masses 
is  required  so  that  they  may  most  resolutely,  consistently,  boldly  and 
in  a  revolutionary  manner  champion  complete  equality  and  the  right 
of  self-determination  for  all  the  nations  oppressed  by  the  Great 
Russians.  The  interests  (not  in  the  Slavish  sense)  of  the  national 
pride  of  the  Great  Russians  coincide  with  the  socialist  interests  of 
the  Great-Russian  (and  all  other)  proletarians.  Our  model  will 
always  be  Marx,  who,  having  lived  in  England  for  decades,  became 
half  English  and  demanded  the  freedom  and  national  independence 
of  Ireland  in  the  interests  of  the  socialist  movement  of  the  English 
workers. 

In  the  latter  case  that  we  have  assumed,  our  home-grown  Socialist- 
chauvinists,  Plekhanov,  etc.,  etc.,  will  not  only  prove  to  be  traitors 
to  their  country,  free  and  democratic  Great  Russia,  but  also  traitors 
to  the  proletarian  brotherhood  of  all  the  nations  of  Russia,  i.  e.,  to 
the  cause  of  Socialism. 

Sotsial-Demokrat ,  No.  35, 
December  12,  1914 

NOTES 

•  The  Council  of  the  United  Nobility — a  counter-revoluntlonary  landlord  organization,  formed  in 
May  1906,  which  greatly  influenced  the  policy  of  the  tsarist  government.  Lenin  called  it  "the  council  of  the 
united  serfowners."  p.  6 

'  A.  N.  Radishehev  (1749-1802)— Russian  author  and  revolutionary.  In  his  famous  work  A  Journey 
From  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow  he  was  the  first  openly  to  attack  the  serf  system  in  tsarist  Russia. 
For  this,  by  command  of  Catherine  II,  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  ten 
years'  exile  in  Siberia.  He  was  released  from  exile  by  amnesty,  but  threatened  with  further  persecution 
by  the  tsarist  government  he  committed  suicide.  Lenin  regarded  Radishehev  as  one  of  the  outstanding 
progressive  leaders  of  the  Russian  people.  p.  7 

3  Decembrists — revolutionaries  belonging  to  the  nobility  who  in  December  1825  organized  a  revolt 
against  autocracy  and  serfdom.  p.  7 

*  N.  G.  Chernyshevsky  (1828-1889) — an  outstanding  revolutionary  democrat  and  great  Russian  scientist 
and  critic.  Editor  of  the  magazine  Sovremennik  ( The  Contemporary)  in  which,  as  Lenin  wrote  in  his 
article  "The  Peasant  Reform,"  he,  "across  the  obstacles  and  barriers  of  the  censorship,  carried  the  idea 
of  a  peasant  revolution,  the  idea  of  a  mass  struggle  for  the  overthrow  of  all  the  old  authorities."  In  a 
revolutionary  appeal  entitled  "To  the  Gentry's  Peasants,"  which  he  wrote  after  the  Manifesto  on  the 
"emancipation"  of  the  serfs  was  promulgated  (1861),  Chernyshevsky  called  upon  the  peasant  masses  to 
rise  in  revolt  against  the  tsar  and  the  landlords.  Marx  called  Chernyshevsky  a  great  scientist  and  critic 
who  in  masterly  fashion  exposed  the  bankruptcy  of  bourgeois  political  economy.  Lenin  wrote  that 
"Chernyshevsky  is  the  only  really  great  Russian  writer  from  the  fifties  until  1888  who  was  able  to  keep  on 
the  level  of  an  integral  philosophical  materialism.  .  .  .  But  Chernyshevsky  did  not  succeed  in  rising,  or, 
rather,  owing  to  the  backwardness  of  Russian  life,  was  unable  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  dialectical  ma- 
terialism of  Marx  and  Engels"  (Materialism  and  Empirio-Criticism) .  Fn  1862,  Chernyshevsky  was 
arrested  by  order  of  the  tsarist  government  and  sentenced  to  seven  years'  penal  servitude  and  lifelong 
exile  in  Siberia.  This  persecution  did  not,  however,  break  Chern-yshevsky's  spirit.  He  continued 
resolutely  to  fight  the  autocracy  to  the  end  of  his  days.  p.  7 


The  first  point  to  be  noted  about  Lenin's  Imperialism  is  his  emphasis  upon  the 
need  of  implying  "Aesopian  double-talk"  in  order  to  make  illegal  propaganda 
look  legitimate.  At  their  1949  trial  the  leaders  of  the  CPUSA  were  much  em- 
barrassed by  the  Government's  insistence  upon  the  fact  that  Communists 
habitually  conceal  their  promulgations  of  violent  revolution  under  the  camouflage 
of  apparently  legal  language.1 

Turning  to  the  body  of  Lenin's  Imperialism,  we  observe  that  it  merits  the 
dubious  honor  of  being  perhaps  the  most  revolutionary  document  of  the  present 
century.2  Here  Lenin  laid  the  foundation  for  those  basie  strategies  of  world 
communism  to  which  more  complete  expression  was  given  at  the  Second  World 
Congress  of  the  Communist  International  (sec.  C,  exhibit  No.  3).  At  the  time 
that  Lenin  wrote  Imperialism  (1916),  he  was  living  an  enforced  exile  in  Switzer- 
land. Because  he  was  then  unable  to  engage  in  much  direct  revolutionary  action, 
he  directed  his  energies  toward  a  revision  of  Marxist  economic  theory.     The 

1  Dally  Worker,  Mar.  30, 1949,  pp.  1,  13;  Apr.  18,  1949,  pp.  7,  8.  For  additional  examples  of  Communist 
use  of  "Aesopian  double-talk,"  see  Louis  F.  Budenz,  The  Techniques  of  Communism,  Chicago,  Rognery, 
1954,  ch.  Ill,  Communist  Phraseology.  Also,  Soviet  Foreign  Relations:  Documents  and  Readings.  Edited 
by  Donald  G.  Bishop,  Syracuse  University  Press,  1952,  p.  4. 

•  Hunt,  Marxism  Past' and  Present,  pp.  58  fl;  Theory  and  Practice  of  Communism,  pp.  101-167. 
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chief  objective  of  the  present  study  was  to  explain  why  Marx's  predictions  about 
the  collapse  of  capitalism  had  not  proved  true.  While  Marx  had  analyzed 
domestic  industrial  capitalism,  Lenin  concentrated  his  critique  upon  the  finance 
capitalism  of  certaiii  world  powers.  According  to  Lenin's  interpretation,  cap- 
italists and  workers  of  the  mother  countries  were  conspiring  to  exploit  colonial 
territories  in  order  to  give  their  own  dying  industrial  system  a  life-sustaining  shot 
in  the  arm.  But  World  War  I  would  administer  the  inevitable  coup  de  grace. 
Marx's  Kapital  has  been  referred  to,  by  at  least  one  author,  as  the  "Old  Testa- 
ment" of  Marxist  economic  theory  and  Lenin's  Imperialism  as  its  "New 
Testament."  3 

Exhibit  No.  7 

[London,  Martin  Lawrence,  first  published  by  Co-Operative  Publishing  Society 
of  Foreign  Workers  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  printed  in  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics,  no  date  (1936  or  1937).  V.  I.  Lenin,  Selected  Works,  volume  V: 
Imperialism  and  Imperialist  War  (191/,-1917).  Part  I:  Imperialism,  The 
Highest  Stage  of  Capitalism.     Pp.  5-7,  80-81,  114-117.] 

PREFACE  TO  THE  RUSSIAN  EDITION 

The  pamphlet  here  presented  to  the  reader  was  written  in  Zurich 
in  the  spring  of  1916.  In  the  conditions  in  which  I  was  obliged  to 
work  there  I  naturally  suffered  somewhat  from  a  shortage  of  French 
and  English  literature  and  from  a  serious  dearth  of  Russian  litera- 
ture. However,  I  made  use  of  the  principal  English  work, 
Imperialism,  J.  A.  Hobson's  book,  with  all  the  care  that,  in  my 
opinion,  that  work  deserves. 

This  pamphlet  was  written  with  an  eye  to  the  tsarist  censorship. 
Hence,  I  was  not  only  forced  to  confine  myself  strictly  to  an  ex- 
clusively theoretical,  mainly  economic  analysis  of  facts,  but  to 
formulate  the  few  necessary  observations  on  politics  with  extreme 
caution,  by  hints,  in  that  ^Esopian  language — in  that  cursed 
/Esopian  language — to  which  tsarism  compelled  all  revolutionaries 
to  have  recourse,  whenever  they  took  up  their  pens  to  write  a  "legal" 
work.1 

It  is  very  painful,  in  these  days  of  liberty,  to  read  these  squeezed- 
in  passages  of  the  pamphlet,  crushed,  as  they  seem,  in  an  iron  vice, 
distorted  on  account  of  the  censor.  Of  how  imperialism  is  the 
eye  of  the  social  revolution;  of  how  social-chauvinism  (socialism 
in  words,  chauvinism  in  deeds)  is  the  utter  betrayal  of  socialism, 
the  complete  desertion  to  the  side  of  the  bourgeoisie;  of  how  the 
split  in  the  labour  movement  is  bound  up  with  the  objective  con- 
ditions of  imperialism,  etc.,  I  had  to  speak  in  a  "slavish"  tongue, 
and  I  must  refer  the  reader  who  is  interested  in  the  question  to  the 
volume,  which  is  soon  to  appear,  in  which  are  reproduced  the  articles 
I  wrote  abroad  in  the  years  1914-17.  Special  attention  must  be 
drawn,  however,  to  a  passage  on  pages  119-20.2  In  order  to  show, 
in  a  guise  acceptable  to  the  censors,  how  shamefully  the  capitalists 
and  the  social-chauvinist  deserters  (whom  Kautsky  opposes  with 
so  much  inconsistency)  lie  on  the  question  of  annexations;  in  order 
to  show  with  what  cynicism  they  justify  the  annexations  of  their  own 
capitalists,  I  was  forced  «to  quote  as  an  example — Japan!  The  careful 
reader  will  easily  substitute  Russia  for  Japan,  and  Finland,  Poland, 

»  Shub,  Lenin,  p.  149. 

1  "i^esopian,"  after  the  Greek  fable  writer  /Esop,  was  the  term  applied  to  the  allusive  and  round'1  out 
style  adopted  in  "legal"  publications  by  revolutionaries  in  order  to  evade  the  censorship.— Ed.  Eng.  ed. 

2  Page  112  in  this  edition. — Ed.  Eng.  ed. 
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Courland,  the  Ukraine,  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Esthonia  and  other  regions 
peopled  by  non-Great  Russians  for  Korea. 

I  trust  that  this  pamphlet  will  help  the  reader  to  understand  the 
fundamental  economic  question,  viz,  the  question  of  the  economic 
essence  of  imperialism,  for  unless  this  is  studied,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  understand  and  appraise  modern  war  and  modern  politics. 

Petrograd,  April  26,  1917. 

PREFACE  TO  THE  FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  EDITIONS 

I 

As  was  indicated  in  the  preface  to  the  Russian  edition,  this  pamphlet 
was  written  in  1916,  with  an  eye  to  the  tsarist  censorship.  I  am 
unable  to  revise  the  whole  text  at  the  present  time,  nor,  perhaps,  is 
this  advisable  since  the  main  purpose  of  the  book  was  and  remains: 
to  present,  on  the  basis  of  the  collected  returns  of  irrefutable  bourgeois 
statistics,  and  the  admissions  of  bourgeois  scholars  of  all  countries, 
a  general  picture  of  the  world  capitalist  system  in  its  international 
relationships  at  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century — on  the  eve 
of  the  first  world  imperialist  war. 

To  a  certain  extent  it  will  be  useful  for  many  Communists  in  ad- 
vanced capitalist  countries  to  convince  themselves  by  the  example  of 
this  pamphlet,  legal,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  tsarist  censor, 
of  the  possibility — and  necessity — of  making  use  of  even  the  slight 
remnants  of  legality  which  still  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  Com- 
munists, say,  in  contemporary  America  or  France,  after  the  recent 
wholesale  arrests  of  Communists,  in  order  to  explain  the  utter  falsity 
of  social-pacifist  views  and  hopes  for  "world  democracy."  The  most 
essential  of  what  should  be  added  to  this  censored  pamphlet  I  shall 
try  to  present  in  this  preface. 


CHAPTER  VII.  IMPERIALISM  AS  A  SPECIAL  STAGE  OF 

CAPITALISM 

We  must  now  try  to  sum  up  and  put  together  what  has  been  said 
above  on  the  subject  of  imperialism.  Imperialism  emerged  as  the 
development  and  direct  continuation  of  the  fundamental  attributes  of 
capitalism  in  general.  But  capitalism  only  became  capitalist  im- 
perialism at  a  definite  and  very  high  stage  of  its  development,  when 
certain  of  its  fundamental  attributes  began  to  be  transformed  into 
their  opposites,  when  the  features  of  the  period  of  transition  from 
capitalism  to  a  higher  social  and  economic  system  began  to  take  shape 
and  reveal  themselves  all  along  the  line.  The  fundamental  economic 
factor  in  this  process  is  the  substitution  of  capitalist  monopolies  for 
capitalist  free  competition.  Free  competition  is  the  fundamental 
attribute  of  capitalism  and  of  commodity  production  generally. 
Monopoly  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  free  competition;  but  we  have 
seen  the  latter  being  transformed  into  monopoly  before  our  very  eyes, 
creating  large-scale  industry  and  eliminating  small  industry,  replacing 
large-scale  industry  by  still  larger-scale  industry,  finally  leading  to 
such  a  concentration  of  production  and  capital  that  monopoly  has  been 
and  is  the  result:  cartels,  syndicates  and  trusts,  and  merging  with 
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them,  the  capital  of  a  dozen  or  so  banks  manipulating  thousands  of 
millions.  At  the  same  time  monopoly,  which  has  grown  out  of  free 
competition,  does  not  abolish  the  latter,  but  exists  alongside  it  and 
hovers  over  it,  as  it  were,  and,  as  a  result,  gives  rise  to  a  number  of 
very  acute  antagonisms,  friction  and  conflicts.  Monopoly  is  the  transi- 
tion from  capitalism  to  a  higher  system. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  give  the  briefest  possible  definition  of 
imperialism  we  should  have  to  say  that  imperialism  is  the  monopoly 
stage  of  capitalism.  Such  a  definition  would  include  what  is  most 
important,  for,  on  the  one  hand,  finance  capital  is  the  bank  capital 
of  the  few  big  monopolist  banks,  merged  with  the  capital  of  the 
monopolist  combines  of  manufacturers;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
division  of  the  world  is  the  transition  from  a  colonial  policy  which 
has  extended  without  hindrance  to  territories  unoccupied  by  any 
capitalist  power,  to  a  colonial  policy  of  the  monopolistic  possession 
of  the  territories  of  the  world  which  have  been  completely  divided  up. 
******* 

CHAPTER  X.  THE  PLACE  OF  IMPERIALISM  IN  HISTORY 

We  have  seen  that  the  economic  quintessence  of  imperialism  is 
monopoly  capitalism.  This  very  fact  determines  its  place  in  history, 
for  monopoly  that  grew  up  on  the  basis  of  free  competition,  and  out 
of  free  competition,  is  the  transition  from  the  capitalist  system  to  a 
higher  social  economic  order.  We  must  take  special  note  of  the 
four  principal  forms  of  monopoly,  or  the  four  principal  manifestations 
of  monopoly  capitalism,  which  are  characteristic  of  the  period  under 
review. 

(1)  Monopoly  arose  out  of  the  concentration  of  production  at  a 
very  advanced  stage  of  development.  This  refers  to  the  monopolist 
capitalist  combines:  cartels,  syndicates,  and  trusts.  We  have  seen 
the  important  role  these  play  in  modern  economic  life.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  twentieth  century,  monopolies  acquired  complete  suprem- 
acy in  the  advanced  countries.  And  although  the  first  steps  towards 
the  formation  of  the  combines  were  first  taken  by  countries  enjoying 
the  protection  of  high  tariffs  (Germany,  America),  England,  with  her 
system  of  free  trade,  was  not  far  behind  in  revealing  the  same  phe- 
nomenon, namely,  the  birth  of  monopoly  out  of  the  concentration  of 
production. 

2)  Monopolies  have  accelerated  the  capture  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  raw  materials,  especially  for  the  coal  and  iron  industry, 
which  is  the  basic  and  most  high!y  trustified  industry  in  capitalist 
society.  The  monopoly  of  the  most  important  sources  of  raw  mate- 
rials has  enormously  increased  the  power  of  big  capital,  and  has 
sharpened  the  antagonism  between  trustified  and  nontrustified 
industry. 

3)  Monopoly  has  sprung  from  the  banks.  The  banks  have  de- 
veloped from  modest  intermediary  enterprises  into  the  monopolists 
of  finance  capital.  Some  three  or  five  of  the  biggest  banks  in  each 
of  the  foremost  capitalist  countries  have  achieved  the  "personal 
union"  of  industrial  and  bank  capital,  and  have  concentrated  in  their 
hands  the  power  to  dispose  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  millions 
which  form  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  and  revenue  of  entire 
countries.     A  financial  oligarchy,  which  throws  a  close  net  of  rela- 
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tions  of  dependence  over  all  the  economic  and  political  institutions 
of  contemporary  bourgeois  society  without  exception — such  is  the 
most  striking  manifestation  of  this  monopoly. 

4)  Monopoly  has  grown  out  of  colonial  policy.  To  the  numerous 
"old"  motives  of  colonial  policy,  finance  capital  has  added  the  strug- 
gle for  the  sources  of  raw  materials,  for  the  export  of  capital,  for 
"spheres  of  influence,"  i.  e.,  for  spheres  of  good  business,  conces- 
sions, monopolist  profits,  and  so  on;  in  fine,  for  economic  territory  in 
general.  When  the  colonies  of  the  European  powers  in  Africa  com- 
prised only  one-tenth  of  that  territory  (as  was  the  case  in  1876), 
colonial  policy  was  able  to  develop  by  methods  other  than  those  of 
monopoly — by  the  "free  grabbing"  of  territories,  so  to  speak.  But 
when  nine-tenths  of  Africa  had  been  seized  (approximately  in  1900), 
when  the  whole  world  had  been  shared  out,  there  was  inevitably 
ushered  in  a  period  of  colonial  monopoly  and,  consequently,  a  period 
of  intense  struggle  for  the  partition  and  the  repartition  of  the  world. 

The  extent  to  which  monopolist  capital  has  intensified  all  the  con- 
tradictions of  capitalism  is  generally  known.  It  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  power  of  the  trusts.  This  intensi- 
fication of  contradictions  constitutes  the  most  powerful  driving  force 
of  the  transitional  period  of  history,  which  began  at  the  time  of  the 
definite  victory  of  world  finance  capital. 

Monopolies,  oligarchy,  the  striving  for  domination  instead  of  the 
striving  for  liberty,  the  exploitation  of  an  increasing  number  of  small 
or  weak  nations  by  an  extremely  small  group  of  the  richest  or  most 
powerful  nations — all  these  have  given  birth  to  those  distinctive 
features  of  imperialism  which  compel  us  to  define  it  as  parasitic  or 
decaying  capitalism.  More  and  more  there  emerges,  as  one  of  the 
tendencies  of  imperialism,  the  creation  of  the  "bondholding" 
(rentier)  state,  the  userer  state,  in  which  the  bourgeoisie  lives 
on  the  proceeds  of  capital  exports  and  by  "clipping  coupons."  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that  this  tendency  to  decay  precludes 
the  possibility  of  the  rapid  growth  of  capitalism.  It  does  not.  In 
the  epoch  of  imperialism,  certain  branches  of  industry,  certain  strata 
of  the  bourgeoisie  and  certain  countries  betray  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  one  or  other  of  these  tendencies.  On  the  whole  capitalism 
is  growing  far  more  rapidly  than  before,  but  it  is  not  only  that  this 
growth  is  becoming  more  and  more  uneven;  this  unevenness  mani- 
fests itself  also,  in  particular,  in  the  decay  of  the  countries  which 
are  richest  in  capital  (such  as  England). 

In  regard  to  the  rapidity  of  Germany's  economic  development, 
Riesser,  the  author  of  the  book  on  the  great  German  banks,  states: 

"The  progress  of  the  preceding  period  (1848  70),  which  had  not  been  exactly 
slow,  stood  in  about  the  same  ratio  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many's national  economy  and  with  it  German  banking  progressed  during  this 
period  (1870-1905),  as  the  mail  coach  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German 
nation  stood  to  the  speed  of  the  present-day  automobile  .  .  .  which  in  whizzing 
past,  it  must  be  said,  often  endangers  not  only  innocent  pedestrians  in  its  path, 
but  also  the  occupants  of  the  car." 

In  its  turn,  this  finance  capital  which  has  grown  so  rapidly  is  not 
unwilling  (precisely  because  it  has  grown  so  quickly)  to  pass  on  to 
a  more  "tranquil"  possession  of  colonies  which  have  to  be  cap- 
tured— and  not  only  by  peaceful  methods — from  richer  nations.  In 
the  United  States,  economic  development  in  the  last  decades  has 
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been  even  more  rapid  than  in  Germany,  and  for  this  very  reason 
the  parasitic  character  of  modern  American  capitalism  has  stood  out 
with  particular  prominence.  On  the  other  hand,  a  comparison  of, 
say,  the  republican  American  bourgeoisie  with  the  monarchist 
Japanese  or  German  bourgeoisie  shows  that  the  most  pronounced 
political  differences  become  insignificant  during  the  imperialist 
period — not  because  they  are  unimportant  in  general,  but  because 
throughout  it  is  a  case  of  a  bourgeoisie  with  definite  traits  of  para- 
sitism. 

The  receipt  of  high  monopoly  profits  by  the  capitalists  in  one  of 
the  numerous  branches  of  industry,  in  one  of  numerous  countries, 
etc.,  makes  it  economically  possible  for  them  to  corrupt  individual 
sections  of  the  working  class  and  sometimes  a  fairly  considerable 
minority,  and  win  them  to  the  side  of  the  capitalists  of  a  given  indus- 
try or  nation  against  all  the  others.  The  intensification  of  antag- 
onisms between  imperialist  nations  for  the  partition  of  the  world 
increases  this  striving.  And  so  there  is  created  that  bond  between 
imperialism  and  opportunism,  which  revealed  itself  first  and  most 
clearly  in  England,  owing  to  the  fact  that  certain  features  of  imperialist 
development  were  observable  there  much  sooner  than  in  other 
countries. 


In  1918,  Karl  Kautsky,  a  leading  theorist  of  the  German  Social  Democrat 
Party,  condemned  Lenin's  advocacy  of  armed  uprising  as  a  means  necessary 
to  the  achievement  of  Marxist  society.1  Lenin  countered  with  an  even  more 
emphatic  declaration  of  his  determination  to  conquer  all  by  means  of  force  and 
violence.  Revolutionary  Marxists  such  as  Kautsky,  he  contemptuously  dismissed 
•with  the  epithet  of  degenerate  liberal. 

Exhibit  No.  8 

[New  York,  International  Publishers,  1934.  Little  Lenin  Library,  No.  21, 
V.  I.  Lenin,  The  Proletarian  Revolution  and  the  Renegade  Kautsky.  pp.  5-7, 
15-19] 

This  work,  published  at  the  end  of  1918,  was  written  after  the 
appearance  of  Karl  Kautsky's  pamphlet,  The  Dictatorship  of  the 
Proletariat,  in  which  Kautsky  criticises  Lenin's  State  and 
Revolution  and  repeatedly  reveals  himself  as  an  opponent  of  prole- 
tarian revolution  and  as  an  open  counterrevolutionist. 

In  The  Proletarian  Revolution  and  Renegade  Kautsky,  Lenin 
devotes  himself  chiefly  to  exposing  Kautsky's  distortions  and  vulgar- 
isations of  the  Marxist  teachings  on  the  state,  proletarian  revolution 
and  proletarian  dictatorship,  and  to  the  defence  of  the  Russian  prole- 
tarian revolution.  In  his  pitiless  criticism  of  Kautsky,  in  his  exposure 
of  the  counterrevolutionary  content  of  Kautskyism,  and  in  his  analysis 
of  the  experiences  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  Lenin  develops  further 
his  basic  exposition  contained  in  State  and  Revolution. 

In  the  present  work  Lenin  pays  special  attention  to  the  question 
of  bourgeois  and  proletarian  democracy,  discussing  this  question  on 
the  basis  of  the  class  relationships  in  the  proletarian  revolution. 
Kautsky  wrote  his  pamphlet  when  a  revolutionary  situation   was 

1  Hallowell,  Main  Currents,  pp.  453-458.  Verdict  of  Three  Decades:  From  the  Literature  of  Individual 
Revolt  gainst  Soviet  Communism,  1917-1950,  edited  by  Julian  Steinberg,  New  York,  Duell,  Sloan,  & 
Pearce,  1950,  pp.  21-46.  A  brief,  popular  collection  of  Kautsky's  own  writings  down  to  1937  can  be  found 
in  Karl  Kautsky,  Social  Democracy  versus  Communism,  edited  and  translated  by  David  Snub  and  Joseph 
Shaplen,  New  York,  Kand  School  Press,  194G. 
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developing  swiftly  in  Germany.  Under  such  conditions,  and  in  view 
of  the  illusions  still  prevailing  among  the  broad  sections  of  the 
working  class  with  regard  to  the  Social-Democracy  and  especially 
Kautsky,  the  substitution  by  the  latter  of  the  idea  of  "pure"  democ- 
racy, i.  e.,  bourgeois  democracy,  for  the  idea  of  proletarian  dictator- 
ship in  the  teachings  of  Marx,  had  the  direct  aim  of  diverting  the 
attention  of  the  proletariat  from  the  struggle  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  bourgeoisie,  from  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  its  class 
dictatorship. 

Lenin  shows  why  we  cannot  speak  about  democracy  "in  general," 
about  "pure"  democracy,  and  why  we  must  speak  about  bourgeois 
democracy  and  proletarian  democracy.  In  their  defence  of  "pure" 
democracy,  Lenin  points  out,  the  Social-Democrats  are  in  reality 
covering  up  their  defence  of  the  bourgeois  state,  and  by  this  defence 
are  attempting  to  prove  the  impermissibility  of  violent  action  by  the 
proletariat  against  their  class  enemies.  He  uncovers  the  entirely 
anti-Marxist  character  of  Kautsky's  reasoning  about  democracy  "in 
general"  and  about  dictatorship  "in  general,"  his  counterposing  of 
one  against  the  other  and  his  proclaiming  bourgeois  democracy  as 
democracy  for  all.  Kautsky  insists  that  under  the  conditions  of 
dictatorship  there  can  be  no  room  for  democracy  and  that,  therefore, 
under  the  proletarian  dictatorship  in  Russia  there  is  no  democracy. 
But,  Lenin  points  out,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  destroys 
bourgeois  democracy  and  the  dictatorship  of  the  bourgeoisie  covered 
by  it  and  establishes  proletarian  democracy — democracy  "for  the 
poor"  instead  of  democracy  "for  the  rich." 

According  to  Kautsky,  Marx  never  recognized  the  necessity  for 
the  establishment  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  The  use  by 
Marx  in  a  number  of  his  works  of  the  term  "dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,"  says  Kautsky,  is  only  fortuitous  and  by  this  term  one 
must  understand  precisely  "universal  democracy"  and  formal  equal- 
ity. Lenin,  utilizing  the  rich  material  of  the  experiences  of  the  class 
struggle,  proves  that  there  can  be  no  equality  between  the  exploited 
and  the  exploiters.  Kautsky,  glorying  in  the  formal  equality  of 
bourgeois  "universal"  democracy,  does  not  want  to  see  its  real  con- 
tent, the  dictatorship  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

Kautsky  covers  up  the  fundamental  question  of  the  proletarian 
class  struggle,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  He  denies  the  most 
important  thing;  namely,  the  need  to  carry  on  the  struggle  for  its 
realization.  Caricaturing  Marx's  entire  revolutionary  theory,  Kautsky 
has  Marx  see  capitalism  peacefully  growing  into  socialism.  He  en- 
tirely denies  the  only  real  road  to  working  class  power — forcible 
revolution — and  sees  the  possibility  of  proletarian  victory  as  the  result 
of  winning  a  parliamentary  majority  in  elections.  Lenin's  clear  ex- 
posure of  the  incorrectness  of  this  revisionist  theory  on  the  basis  of 
the  modern  experiences  in  the  class  struggle — and  first  of  all  the 
experiences  of  the  Russian  Revolution — had  a  special  significance  in 
view  of  the  developing  class  struggles  in  Europe. 

Lenin  shows  that  every  form  of  class  rule  has  a  different  form  of 
democracy:  bourgeois  dictatorship  has  a  bourgeois  form  of  democ- 
racy; proletarian  dictatorship  has  proletarian  democracy.  The  rule 
of  the  proletariat  is  incompatible  with  the  maintenance  of  bourgeois 
democracy,  which  is  superficially  universal  but  in  reality  prevents 
participation  in  the  government  by  the  great  majority  of  the  popula- 
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tion  and  constitutes  a  dictatorship  in  the  interests  of  the  possessing 
classes. 

In  1918  the  question  became  especially  immediate  because  of  the 
lack  of  clarity  on  this  subject  among  the  leftward  moving  masses  of 
the  Social-Democratic  workers.  A  clear  expression  of  the  theoretical 
confusion  which  exercised  an  influence  over  these  masses  is  the  pro- 
posed combination  of  Soviet  rule  and  bourgeois  democracy,  which 
means  the  preservation  of  bourgeois  democracy,  in  the  programme 
of  the  so-called  Independent  Social-Democrats  who  were  headed  pre- 
cisely by  Kautsky.  Lenin  shows  how  proletarian  democracy  was 
established  through  the  Soviets  even  during  the  first  months  of  the 
proletarian  revolution  in  Russia  and  refutes  Kautsky 's  defence  of  the 
Russian  Mensheviks  and  Socialist-Revolutionaries  (whom  Kautsky 
considers  socialists)  by  pointing  out  how  these  parties  played  the 
role  of  enemies  of  the  revolution  and  were  active  only  in  their  at- 
tempts to  destroy  the  revolution.  Only  the  Bolshevik  Party,  Lenin 
shows,  fought  for  socialist  revolution,  for  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  which  means  for  proletarian  democracy,  democracy  for 
the  broadest  masses  of  toilers. 

The  present  work,  a  direct  continuation  of  Lenin's  State  and  Revo- 
lution, enriches  the  Marxist  teachings  on  the  proletarian  revolution 
and  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  with  new  theoretical  con- 
clusions flowing  out  of  the  assembled  experiences  of  the  proletarian 
dictatorship  in  Russia.  Of  the  other  fundamental  questions  raised 
by  Lenin  in  this  book,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise  his  analysis  of 
the  relationship  between  the  working  class  and  the  peasantry  during 
the  first  stages  of  the  proletarian  revolution  in  Russia,  when  side  by 
side  with  the  main  socialist  aims  of  the  revolution  there  were  being 
decided  the  questions  of  the  bourgeois-democratic  revolution.  Here 
Lenin  gives  a  theoretical  treatment  of  the  very  important  question 
of  how  the  unity  of  the  proletariat  with  the  poor  peasants  trans- 
formed a  general  peasant  revolution  against  the  landowners  in  the 
village  into  the  socialist  revolution  against  the  village  bourgeoisie 
(kulaks)  and  against  the  bourgeoisie  in  general. 


HOW  KAUTSKY  TRANSFORMED  MARX  INTO  A 
COxMMON  LIBERAL 

The  fundamental  question  that  Kautsky  touches  upon  in  his 
pamphlet  is  the  question  of  the  root  content  of  the  proletarian  revo- 
lution; namely,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  This  is  a  question 
that  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  all  countries,  especially  for  the 
advanced  ones,  especially  for  the  belligerent  countries,  and  espe- 
cially at  the  present  time.  One  may  say  without  fear  of  exaggera- 
tion that  this  is  the  most  important  problem  of  the  entire  proletarian 
class  struggle.  Hence  it  is  necessary  to  deal  with  it  with  particular 
attention. 

Kautsky  formulates  the  question  as  follows: 

The  antithesis  between  the  two  socialist  trends  (i.  e.,  the  Bol- 
sheviks and  the  non-Bolsheviks)  is  the  antithesis  between  two 
radically  different  methods:  the  democratic  and  the  dictatorial. 
(P.  3.) 
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I  will  point  out,  in  passing,  that  by  calling  the  non-Bolsheviks  in 
Russia,  i.  e.,  the  Mensheviks  and  Socialist-Revolutionaries,  socialists, 
Kautsky  was  guided  by  their  appellations,  that  is,  by  a  mere  word, 
and  not  by  the  actual  place  they  occupy  in  the  fight  between  the 
proletariat  and  the  bourgeoisie.  What  an  excellent  interpretation 
and  application  of  Marxism!    But  of  this  more  anon. 

At  present  we  must  deal  with  the  main  point,  viz.,  with  Kautsky's 
great  discovery  of  the  "fundamental  antithesis"  between  the  "demo- 
cratic and  dictatorial  methods."  This  is  the  crux  of  the  question; 
this  is  the  essence  of  Kautsky's  pamphlet.  And  this  is  such  a  mon- 
strous theoretical  confusion,  such  a  complete  renunciation  of  Marx- 
ism, that  Kautsky  may  be  said  to  have  far  excelled  Bernstein. 

The  question  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  the  question 
of  the  relation  between  the  proletarian  state  and  bourgeois  rule,  be- 
tween proletarian  democracy  and  bourgeois  democracy.  One  would 
think  that  this  was  as  plain  as  noonday.  But  Kautsky,  like  a  school- 
master who  has  become  as  dry  as  dust  poring  over  historical  text 
books,  persistently  turns  his  back  on  the  twenties  and  faces  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  for  the  hundredth  time  in  a  number  of  para- 
graphs, tediously  chews  the  cud  over  the  relation  between  bourgeois 
democracy  and  absolutism  and  medievalism. 

It  is  positively  like  chewing  rags  in  one's  sleep! 

What  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  fitness  of  things!  One  can- 
not help  smiling  at  Kautsky's  endeavours  to  make  it  appear  that 
there  are  people  who  preach  "contempt  for  democracy"  (p.  11)  and 
so  forth.  It  is  by  such  twaddle  that  Kautsky  has  to  gloss  over  and 
to  confuse  the  question  at  issue,  for  he  formulates  it  in  the  manner 
of  the  liberals,  speaks  about  democracy  in  general,  and  not  of  bour- 
geois democracy;  he  even  avoids  using  this  precise  class  term, 
and,  instead,  tries  to  speak  about  "pre-socialist  democracy."  This 
windbag  devotes  a  third  of  his  pamphlet,  twenty  pages  out  of  a  total 
of  sixty-three,  to  this  twaddle,  which  is  very  agreeable  to  the  bour- 
geoisie, for  it  is  tantamount  to  embellishing  bourgeois  democracy, 
and  obscures  the  question  of  the  proletarian  revolution. 

Still,  the  title  of  Kautsky's  pamphlet  is  The  Dictatorship  of  the 
Proletariat.  Everybody  knows  that  this  is  the  very  essence  of 
Marx's  teaching;  and,  after  talking  beside  the  point  for  a  long  time, 
Kautsky  was  obliged  to  quote  Marx's  words  on  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat.  But  the  way  in  which  he,  the  "Marxist,"  did  this 
was  simply  farcical.     Listen: 

"This  view"  (which  Kautsky  dubs  "contempt  for  democracy") 
"rests  upon  a  single  word  of  Marx."  This  is  what  Kautsky  literally 
says  on  p.  20,  and  on  p.  60  the  same  thing  is  repeated  in  a  still 
more  pointed  form,  to  the  effect  that  the  Bolsheviks  "opportunely 
remembered  the  catchword"  (this  is  literally  what  he  says:  des 
Wortchens)  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  which  Marx  once  used 
in  1875  in  a  letter."    This  is  Marx's  "catchword": 

Between  capitalist  and  communist  society  lies  a  period  of  revolutionary  trans- 
formation from  one  to  the  other.  There  corresponds  also  to  this  a  political 
transition  period  during  which  the  state  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  revolu- 
tionary dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.* 

First  of  all,  to  call  this  celebrated  passage  of  Marx,  which  sums 
up  all  his  revolutionary  teaching,  "a  single  word"  and  even  a  "catch- 

•  Karl  Marx,  Critique  of  the  Gotha  Programme  (International  Publishers),  pp.  44-45.— Ed. 
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word"  is  a  mockery  of  Marxism,  is  complete  renunciation  of  it. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Kautsky  knows  Marx  almost  by  heart, 
and  judging  by  all  he  has  written,  he  has  in  his  desk,  or  in  his  head, 
a  number  of  pigeon-holes  in  which  all  that  was  ever  written  by 
Marx  is  carefully  distributed  so  as  to  be  ready  at  hand  for  quotation. 
Kautsky  cannot  but  know  that  both  Marx  and  Engels,  in  their 
letters  as  well  as  in  their  published  works,  repeatedly  spoke  about 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  both  before  and  after  the  Paris 
Commune.  Kautsky  cannot  but  know  that  the  formula  "dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat"  is  but  a  more  historically  concrete  and  more 
scientifically  exact  formulation  of  the  proletariat's  task  to  "smash" 
the  bourgeois  state  machine,  about  which  Marx  and  Engels,  in 
summing  up  the  experience  of  the  Revolution  of  1848,  and,  still 
more  so,  of  1871,  spoke  for  forty  years,  between  1852  and  1891.* 

How  is  this  monstrous  distortion  of  Marxism,  by  this  "erudite" 
Marxian,  Kautsky,  to  be  explained?  Speaking  of  the  philosophical 
basis  of  this  phenomenon  we  would  say  that  it  is  tantamount  to  the 
substitution  of  eclecticism  and  sophistry  for  dialectics.  Kautsky  is 
a  past  master  in  this  sort  of  subterfuge.  Speaking  of  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  practical  politics,  we  would  say  that  it  is  tantamount 
to  subserviency  to  the  opportunists,  i.e.,  in  the  last  resort,  to  the 
bourgeoisie.  From  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Kautsky  made  in- 
creasingly rapid  progress  in  this  art  of  being  a  Marxist  in  words 
and  a  lackey  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  deeds,  until  he  attained  virtuosity 
in  it. 

One  becomes  still  more  convinced  of  this  when  one  examines  the 
remarkable  way  in  which  Kautsky  "interpreted"  Marx's  "catch- 
word," the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat     Listen: 

Marx,  unfortunately,  failed  to  show  us  in  greater  detail  how  he  conceived 
this  dictatorship.  [This  is  a  thoroughly  mendacious  phrase  of  a  renegade,  for 
Marx  and  Engels  gave  us  quite  a  number  of  most  precise  indications  which 
our  "erudite"  Marxist  has  deliberately  ignored.]  Literally,  the  word  "dic- 
tatorship" means  the  abolition  of  democracy.  But  taken  literally,  this  word 
also  means  the  undivided  rule  of  a  single  individual  unrestricted  by  any  laws — 
an  autocracy,  which  differs  from  despotism  only  in  that  it  is  regarded,  not  as 
a  permanent  state  institution,  but  as  a  transitory  emergency  measure. 

The  term,  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,"  hence,  not  the  dictatorship  of 
a  single  individual,  but  of  a  class,  ipso  facto  precludes  the  possibility  that  Marx 
in  this  connection  had  in  mind  "dictatorship"  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  term. 

He  speaks  in  this  connection  not  of  a  form  of  government,  but  of  a  state  of 
things,  which  must  necessarily  arise  whenever  and  wherever  the  proletariat  has 
conquered  political  power.  That  Marx  did  not  have  in  view  a  form  of  govern- 
ment is  proved  by  the  fact  that  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  in  England  and  America 
the  transition  could  take  place  peacefully,  i.e.,  in  a  democratic  way.     (P.  20.) 

I  deliberately  quoted  this  disquisition  in  full  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  clearly  see  the  method  Kautsky,  the  "theoretician,"  employs. 

Kautsky  chose  to  approach  the  question  in  such  a  way  as  to  begin 
with  a  definition  of  the  word,  "dictatorship." 

Very  well.  Everybody  has  the  sacred  right  to  approach  a  subject 
in  whatever  way  he  pleases.  One  must  only  distinguish  a  serious  and 
honest  approach  to  a  question  from  a  dishonest  one.  Any  one  who 
wanted  to  be  serious  in  approaching  this  question  ought  to  have  given 
his  own  definition  of  the  "word";  then  the  question  would  have 
been  put  fairiy  and  squarely.     But  Kautsky  does  not  do  that. 

"Literally,"  he  writes,  "the  word  'dictatorship'  means  the  abolition 
of  democracy." 

•See  Lenin'a  State  and  Revolution  for  full  discission  of  Hie  subject. — Ed. 
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In  the  first  place  this  is  not  a  definition.  If  Eautsky  wanted  to 
avoid  giving  a  definition  of  the  concept  of  dictatorship,  why  did  he 
choose  this  particular  approach  to  the  question? 

Secondly,  it  is  obviously  wrong.  A  liberal  naturally  speaks  of 
"democracy"  in  general;  but  a  Marxist  will  never  forget  to  ask:  for 
what  class?  Everybody  knows,  for  instance  (and  Kautsky  the  "his- 
torian" also  knows  it),  that  the  rebellions  of  and  even  the  strong  fer- 
ment among  the  slaves  in  antiquity  immediately  revealed  the  fact  that 
in  essence  the  state  of  antiquity  was  the  dictatorship  of  the  slave- 
owners. Did  this  dictatorship  abolish  democracy  among  and  for 
the  slave  owners?     Everybody  knows  that  it  did  not. 

The  "Marxist,"  Kautsky,  uttered  absolute  nonsense  and  an  un- 
truth, because  he  "forgot"  the  class  struggle.  .  .  . 

In  order  to  transform  Kautsky's  liberal  and  lying  assertion  into 
a  Marxian  and  true  one  one  must  say:  dictatorship  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  the  abolition  of  democracy  for  the  class  that  exercises 
dictatorship  over  other  classes;  but  it  certainly  does  mean  the  aboli- 
tion (or  very  material  restriction,  which  is  also  a  form  of  abolition) 
of  democracy  for  that  class  over  which,  or  against  which,  the  dictator- 
ship is  exercised.  But  however  true  this  assertion  may  be,  it  does  not 
give  a  definition  of  dictatorship. 

Let  us  examine  Kautsky's  next  sentence: 

But  of  course,  taken  literally,  this  word  also  means  the  undivided  rule  of  a 
single  individual  unrestricted  by  any  laws. 

Like  a  blind  puppy  casually  sniffing  in  one  direction  and  then  in 
another,  Kautsky  accidentally  stumbled  upon  one  true  idea  (namely, 
that  dictatorship  is  power  unrestricted  by  any  laws)  but  he  failed 
to  give  a  definition  of  dictatorship,  and,  moreover,  he  uttered  an 
obvious  historical  falsehood,  viz.,  that  dictatorship  means  the  power 
of  a  single  person.  This  is  not  even  grammatically  correct,  since 
the  power  of  dictatorship  can  also  be  exercised  by  a  handful  of  persons, 
by  an  oligarchy,  by  a  class,  etc. 

Kautsky  then  goes  on  to  point  out  the  difference  between  dictator- 
ship and  despotism,  but,  although  what  he  says  is  obviously  incorrect, 
we  shall  not  dwell  upon  it,  as  it  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  question 
that  interests  us.  Everybody  knows  Kautsky's  inclination  to  turn 
from  the  twentieth  to  the  eighteenth  century,  and  from  the  eighteenth 
century  to  classical  antiquity,  and  I  hope  that  the  German  proletariat, 
after  it  has  established  its  dictatorship,  will  take  this  inclination  into 
account  and  appoint  him,  say,  teacher  of  ancient  history  at  some 
secondary  school.  To  try  to  evade  a  definition  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  by  philosophising  about  despotism  is  either  extreme 
stupidity  or  very  clumsy  trickery. 

As  a  result,  we  find  that  having  undertaken  to  discuss  dictatorship, 
Kautsky  has  said  a  great  deal  which  is  contrary  to  truth,  but  has 
not  given  us  a  definition!  Yet,  without  trusting  his  mental  faculties, 
he  could  have  had  recourse  to  his  memory  and  taken  from  his  "pigeon- 
holes" all  those  instances  when  Marx  spoke  of  the  dictatorship.  Had 
he  done  so,  he  would  certainly  have  arrived,  either  at  the  following 
definition,  or  one  in  the  main  coinciding  with  it. 

Dictatorship  is  power,  based  directly  upon  force,  and  unrestricted 
by  any  laws. 
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The  revolutionary  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  power  won  and 
maintained  by  the  violence  of  the  proletariat  against  the  bourgeoisie, 
power  that  is  unrestricted  by  any  laws. 


Stale  and  Revolution,  which  Lenin  composed  only  a  few  weeks  before  he  success- 
fully led  his  Bolshevik  shock  troops  to  victory  in  1917,  has  aptly  been  called  his 
most  mature  work  on  the  nature  of  government.1  Here  he  elaborated  that 
fundamental  Communist  strategy  which  is  referred  to  as  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat.  For  a  time,  Foviet  socialism  was  to  pursue  a  program  of  ruthless 
repression,  but  for  the  good  of  the  proletariat  rather  than  the  bourgeoisie.  Lenin 
frankly  admitted  that  he  did  not  know  exactly  when  the  state  would  be  able  to 
wither  away,  as  it  inevitably  must  according  to  the  economically  determined  laws 
of  Marxist  theory.  But  of  one  thing  he  was  very  sure:  repression  would  be 
necessary  until  all  "excesses"  were  completely  liquidated.  For  the  moment, 
he  looked  ahead  only  to  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Russia  by  an  armed  uprising  of  workers  led  by  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Lenin  here  seems  to  have  borrowed  certain 
basic  concepts  from  Bukharin,  whom  Stalin  later  liquidated  for  having  propounded 
these  very  same  concepts.2 

Exhibit  No.  9 

[New  York,  International  Publishers,  1935.     V.  I.  Lenin,  State  and  Revolution' 

Pp.  5-6,  69-71,  74-75,  78-80] 

TO  THE  READER 

In  connection  with  our  Tenth  Anniversary  we  issued  a  special 
100,000-edition  of  Joseph  Stalin's  Foundations  of  Leninism. 
Although  this  book  contained  128  pages,  the  large  edition  made  it 
possible  to  reduce  the  price  to  10  cents.  This  was  the  first  time  a 
mass  distribution  of  a  basic  theoretical  book  was  attempted  in  this 
country.  At  that  time  we  considered  this  to  be  a  bold  step,  but  justi- 
fied by  the  keen  interest  in  the  literature  of  Marxism  and  Leninism. 
Our  expectations  were  more  than  fulfilled.  The  edition  was  received 
enthusiastically.  We  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge  the  coop- 
eration of  thousands  of  people  without  whose  help  this  edition  could 
not  have  been  distributed  so  rapidly. 

The  pioneer  work  has  been  done.  For  our  second  book  in  this 
series  of  100,000-editions  of  theoretical  works,  we  have  chosen 
Lenin's  State  and  Revolution,  a  major  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  Marxism.  This  brilliant  work  on  the  nature  of  the  state,  capitalist 
democracy,  and  proletarian  dictatorship  is  especially  pertinent  at  the 
present  moment.  We  feel  sure  that  with  your  cooperation  the  distri- 
bution of  the  present  book  will  be  highly  successful.  In  fact  we  feel 
confident  that  during  the  course  of  this  year  we  will  be  able  to  issue 
100,000-editions  of  several  more  classics  of  this  type. 

At  this  time  we  are  also  issuing  100,000-editions  of  the  Communist 
Manifesto  at  5  cents,  and  Lenin's  famous  Letter  to  the  American 
Workers  at  3  cents. 

The  successful  realization  of  this  program  will  mean  even  greater 
expansion  of  our  present  publishing  activities.  We  look  forward  to 
your  continued  cooperation. 

International  Publishers. 

1  Hunt,  Theory  and  Practice,  pp.  143-145.    DeveraU,  TT  ar,  pp.  192-193.    See  also  Massimo  Salvadorl 
(Smith  and  Bennington  Colleges),  The  Rise  of  Modern  Communism,  N.  Y.,  Holt,  1952,  pp.  9-11. 

2  Hunt,  Mcrzism  Post  and  Present,  pp.  113-115,  gives  references  to  official  Communist  documents  on  this 
matter. 
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PREFACE  TO  FIRST  EDITION  l 

The  question  of  the  state  is  acquiring  at  present  a  particular  im- 
portance, both  as  theory,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  practical 
politics.  The  imperialist  war  has  greatly  accelerated  and  intensified 
the  transformation  of  monopoly  capitalism  into  state-monopoly 
capitalism.  The  monstrous  oppression  of  the  labouring  masses  by 
the  state — which  connects  itself  more  and  more  intimately  with  the 
all-powerful  capitalist  combines — is  becoming  ever  more  monstrous. 
The  foremost  countries  are  being  converted — we  speak  here  of  their 
"rear" — into  military  convict  labour  prisons  for  the  workers. 

The  unheard-of  horrors  and  miseries  of  the  protracted  war  are 
making  the  position  of  the  masses  unbearable  and  increasing  their 
indignation.  An  international  proletarian  revolution  is  clearly  rising. 
The  question  of  its  relation  to  the  state  is  acquiring  a  practical 
importance. 

The  elements  of  opportunism  accumulated  during  the  decades  of 
comparatively  peaceful  development  have  created  a  predominance 
of  social-chauvinism  in  the  official  Socialist  parties  of  the  whole 
world  (Plekhanov,  Potresov,  Breshkovskaya,  Rubanovich,  and,  in  a 
slightly  concealed  form,  Messrs.  Tsereteli,  Chernov  and  Co.,  in 
Russia;  Scheidemann,  Legien,  David  and  others  in  Germany; 
Renaudel,  Guesde,  Vandervelde  in  France  and  Belgium;  Hyndman 
and  the  Fabians  in  England,  etc.,  etc.).  Socialism  in  words, 
chauvinism  in  deeds  is  characterised  by  a  base,  servile  adaptation  of 
the  "leaders  of  Socialism"  to  the  interests  not  only  of  "their"  national 
bourgeoisie,  but  also  of  "their"  state — for  a  whole  series  of  smaller, 
weaker  nationalities  have  long  since  been  exploited  and  enslaved 
by  most  of  the  so-called  great  powers.  The  imperialist  war  is  just 
a  war  for  division  and  re-division  of  this  kind  of  booty.  The  strug- 
gle for  the  emancipation  of  the  labouring  masses  from  the  influence 
of  the  bourgeoisie  in  general,  and  the  imperialist  bourgeoisie  in 
particular,  is  impossible  without  a  struggle  against  the  opportunist 
superstitions  concerning  the  "state." 

We  first  of  all  survey  the  teachings  of  Marx  and  Engels  on  the 
state,  dwelling  with  particular  fullness  on  those  aspects  of  their  teach- 
ings which  have  been  forgotten  or  opportunistically  distorted.  We 
then  analyse  specially  the  chief  representative  of  these  distorters, 
Karl  Kautsky,  the  best  known  leader  of  the  Second  International 
(1889-1914),  who  has  suffered  such  a  pitiful  political  bankruptcy 
during  the  present  war.  Finally,  we  sum  up,  in  the  main,  the  ex- 
periences of  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1905  and  particularly  that  of 
1917.  The  revolution  is  evidently  completing  at  the  present  time 
(beginning  of  August  1917)  the  first  stage  of  its  development;  but, 
generally  speaking,  this  revolution  can  be  understood  in  its  totality 
only  as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  Socialist  proletarian  revolutions  called 
forth  by  the  imperialist  war.  The  question  of  the  relation  of  a 
proletarian  Socialist  revolution  to  the  state  acquires,  therefore,  not 
only  a  practical  political  importance,  but  the  importance  of  an  urgent 
problem  of  the  day,  the  problem  of  elucidating  to  the  masses  what 

>  State  and  Revolution  was  written  by  Lenin  during  August-September  1917,  while  he  was  living 
In  hiding  in  Helsingfors.  It  was  not  published,  however,  until  1918.  According  to  the  draft  of  the  original 
plan  made  by  Lenin,  the  work  was  to  contain  not  only  a  theoretical  analysis  of  the  theory  of  the  state  by 
Marx  and  Engels,  but  also  a  consideration  of  "the  experience  of  the  Russian  Revolutions  of  1905  and  1917 
from  the  point  of  view  of  this  theory.  But  the  October  Revolution  and  the  necessity  to  devote  every 
effort  to  the  immediate  practical  work  interfered  with  the  conclusion  of  the  work  begun. 
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they  will  have  to  do  for  their  liberation  from  the  yoke  of  capitalism 
in  the  very  near  future. 

The  Author. 

August  1917.  

PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION 

The  present,  second,  edition  is  published  almost  without  change. 
Paragraph  three  has  been  added  to  Chapter  II. 

The  Author. 

Moscow,  December  30,  1918. 

STATE  AND  REVOLUTION 
CHAPTER  I.   CLASS   SOCIETY  AND  THE   STATE 

1.  The  State  as  the  Product  of  the  Irreconcilability 

of  Class  Antagonisms 

What  is  now  happening  to  Marx's  doctrine  has,  in  the  course  of 
history,  often  happened  to  the  doctrines  of  other  revolutionary 
thinkers  and  leaders  of  oppressed  classes  struggling  for  emancipa- 
tion. During  the  lifetime  of  great  revolutionaries,  the  oppressing 
classes  have  visited  relentless  persecution  on  them  and  received  their 
teaching  with  the  most  savage  hostility,  the  most  furious  hatred, 
the  most  ruthless  campaign  of  lies  and  slanders.  After  their  death, 
attempts  are  made  to  turn  them  into  harmless  icons,  canonise  them, 
and  surround  their  names  with  a  certain  halo  for  the  "consolation" 
of  the  oppressed  classes  and  with  the  object  of  duping  them,  while 
at  the  same  time  emasculating  and  vulgarising  the  real  essence  of 
their  revolutionary  theories  and  blunting  their  revolutionary  edge. 
At  the  present  time,  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  opportunists  within  the 
labour  movement  are  co-operating  in  this  work  of  adulterating 
Marxism.  They  omit,  obliterate,  and  distort  the  revolutionary  side 
of  its  teaching,  its  revolutionary  soul.  They  push  to  the  foreground 
and  extol  what  is,  or  seems,  acceptable  to  the  bourgeoisie.  All  the 
social-chauvinists  are  now  "Marxists"— joking  aside!  And  more 
and  more  do  German  bourgeois  professors,  erstwhile  specialists  in 
the  demolition  of  Marx,  speak  now  of  the  "national-German"  Marx, 
who,  they  aver,  has  educated  the  labour  unions  which  are  so  splen- 
didly organised  for  conducting  the  present  predatory  war! 

In  such  circumstances,  the  distortion  of  Marxism  being  so  wide- 
spread, it  is  our  first  task  to  resuscitate  the  real  teachings  of  Marx 
on  the  state.  For  this  purpose  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  at  length 
from  the  works  of  Marx  and  Engels  themselves.  Of  course,  long 
quotations  will  make  the  text  cumbersome  and  in  no  way  help  to 
make  it  popular  reading,  but  we  cannot  possibly  avoid  them.  All, 
or  at  any  rate,  all  the  most  essential  passages  in  the  works  of  Marx 
and  Engels  on  the  subject  of  the  state  must  necessarily  be  given  as 
fully  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  form  an  independent 
opinion  of  all  the  views  of  the  founders  of  scientific  Socialism  and 
of  the  development  of  those  views,  and  in  order  that  their  distortions 
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by  the  present  predominant  "Kautskyism"  may  be  proved  in  black 
and  white  and  rendered  plain  to  all. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  most  popular  of  Engels'  works,  Der  Ursprung 
der  Familie,  des  Privateigentums  und  des  Staats,*  the  sixth 
edition  of  which  was  published  in  Stuttgart  as  far  back  as  1894.  We 
must  translate  the  quotations  from  the  German  originals,  as  the 
Russian  translations,  although  very  numerous,  are  for  the  most  part 
either  incomplete  or  very  unsatisfactory. 

Summarising  his  historical  analysis  Engels  says: 

The  state  is  therefore  by  no  means  a  power  imposed  on  society  from  the  out- 
side; just  as  little  is  it  "the  reality  of  the  moral  idea,"  "the  image  and  reality  of 
reason,"  as  Hegel  asserted.  Rather,  it  is  a  product  of  society  at  a  certain  stage 
of  development;  it  is  the  admission  that  this  society  has  become  entangled  in 
an  insoluble  contradiction  with  itself,  that  it  is  cleft  into  irreconcilable  antago- 
nisms which  it  is  powerless  to  dispel.  But  in  order  that  these  antagonisms,  classes 
with  conflicting  economic  interests,  may  not  consume  themselves  and  society  in 
sterile  struggle,  a  power  apparently  standing  above  society  becomes  necessary, 
whose  purpose  is  to  moderate  the  conflict  and  keep  it  within  the  bounds  of 
"order";  and  this  power  arising  out  of  society,  but  placing  itself  above  it,  and 
increasingly  separating  itself  from  it,  is  the  state.** 

Here  we  have,  expressed  in  all  its  clearness,  the  basic  idea  of 
Marxism  on  the  question  of  the  historical  role  and  meaning  of  the 
state.  The  state  is  the  product  and  the  manifestation  of  the  irrecon- 
cilability of  class  antagonisms.  The  state  arises  when,  where, 
and  to  the  extent  that  the  class  antagonisms  cannot  be  objectively 
reconciled.  And,  conversely,  the  existence  of  the  state  proves  that 
the  class  antagonisms  are  irreconcilable. 

It  is  precisely  on  this  most  important  and  fundamental  point  that 
distortions  of  Marxism  arise  along  two  main  lines. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  bourgeois,  and  particularly  the  petty-bour- 
geois, ideologists,  compelled  under  the  pressure  of  indisputable 
historical  facts  to  admit  that  the  state  only  exists  where  there  are 
class  antagonisms  and  the  class  struggle,  "correct"  Marx  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  state  is  an  organ  for  reconciling 
the  classes.  According  to  Marx,  the  state  could  neither  arise  nor 
maintain  itself  if  a  reconciliation  of  classes  were  possible.  But 
with  the  petty-bourgeois  and  philistine  professors  and  publicists,  the 
state— and  this  frequently  on  the  strength  of  benevolent  references 
to  Marx— becomes  a  conciliator  of  the  classes.  According  to  Marx, 
the  state  is  an  organ  of  class  domination,  an  organ  of  oppression  of 
one  class  by  another;  its  aim  is  the  creation  of  "order"  which  legalises 
and  perpetuates  this  oppression  by  moderating  the  collisions  between 
the  classes.  But  in  the  opinion  of  the  petty-bourgeois  politicians, 
order  means  reconciliation  of  the  classes,  and  not  oppression  of  one 
class  by  another;  to  moderate  collisions  does  not  mean,  they  say,  to 
deprive  the  oppressed  classes  of  certain  definite  means  and  methods 
of  struggle  for  overthrowing  the  oppressors,  but  to  practice  recon- 
ciliation. „  ,  _  .. 

For  instance,  when,  in  the  Revolution  of  1917,  the  question  of  the 
real  meaning  and  role  of  the  state  arose  in  all  its  vastness  as  a 
practical  question  demanding  immediate  action  on  a  wide  mass 
scale,  all  the  Socialist-Revolutionaries  and  Mensheviks  suddenly  and 

'Friedrich  Engels.  The  Origin  of  the  Family,  Private  Property,  and  the  State,  London  and  New 
York.  19.33.— Ed. 
**lbid.—Ed. 
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completely  sank  to  the  petty-bourgeois  theory  of  "reconciliation"  of 
the  classes  by  the  "state."  Innumerable  resolutions  and  articles  by 
politicians  of  both  these  parties  are  saturated  through  and  through 
with  this  purely  petty-bourgeois  and  philistine  theory  of  "reconcilia- 
tion." That  the  state  is  an  organ  of  domination  of  a  definite  class 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  its  antipode  (the  class  opposed 
to  it) — this  petty-bourgeois  democracy  is  never  able  to  understand. 
Its  attitude  towards  the  state  is  one  of  the  most  telling  proofs  that 
our  Socialist-Revolutionaries  and  Mensheviks  are  not  Socialists  at 
all  (which  we  Bolsheviks  have  always  maintained),  but  petty- 
bourgeois  democrats  with  a  near-Socialist  phraseology. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  "Kautskyist"  distortion  of  Marx  is  far 
more  subtle.  "Theoretically,"  there  is  no  denying  that  the  state  is 
the  organ  of  class  domination,  or  that  class  antagonisms  are  irrecon- 
cilable. But  what  is  forgotten  or  glossed  over  is  this:  if  the  state 
is  the  product  of  the  irreconcilable  character  of  class  antagonisms, 
if  it  is  a  force  standing  above  society  and  "increasingly  separating 
itself  from  it,"  then  it  is  clear  that  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed 
class  is  impossible  not  only  without  a  violent  revolution,  but  also 
without  the  destruction  of  the  apparatus  of  state  power,  which  was 
created  by  the  ruling  class  and  in  which  this  "separation"  is  em- 
bodied. As  we  shall  see  later,  Marx  drew  this  theoretically  self- 
evident  conclusion  from  a  concrete  historical  analysis  of  the  problems 
of  revolution.  And  it  is  exactly  this  conclusion  which  Kautsky — as 
we  shall  show  fully  in  our  subsequent  remarks — has  "forgotten" 
and  distorted. 


4.    The  "Withering  Away"  of  the  State  and 
Violent  Revolution 

Engels'  words  regarding  the  "withering  away"  of  the  state  enjoy 
such  popularity,  they  are  so  often  quoted,  and  they  show  so  clearly 
the  essence  of  the  usual  adulteration  by  means  of  which  Marxism 
is  made  to  look  like  opportunism,  that  we  must  dwell  on  them  in 
detail.     Let  us  quote  the  whole  passage  from  which  they  are  taken. 

The  proletariat  seizes  state  power,  and  then  transforms  the  means  of  produc- 
tion into  state  property.  But  in  doing  this,  it  puts  an  end  to  itself  as  the 
proletariat,  it  puts  an  end  to  all  class  differences  and  class  antagonisms,  it  puts 
an  end  also  to  the  state  as  the  state.  Former  society,  moving  in  class  antago- 
nisms, had  need  of  the  state,  that  is,  an  organisation  of  the  exploiting  class  at 
each  period  for  the  maintenance  of  its  external  conditions  of  production;  there- 
fore, in  particular,  for  the  forcible  holding  down  of  the  exploited  class  in  the 
conditions  of  oppression  (slavery,  bondage  or  serfdom,  wage-labour)  determined 
by  the  existing  mode  of  production.  The  state  was  the  official  representative  of 
society  as  a  whole,  its  embodiment  in  a  visible  corporate  body;  but  it  was  this 
only  in  so  far  as  it  was  the  state  of  that  class  which  itself,  in  its  epoch,  repre- 
sented society  as  a  whole:  in  ancient  times,  the  state  of  the  slave-owning  citizens; 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  feudal  nobility;  in  our  epoch,  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
When  ultimately  it  becomes  really  representative  of  society  as  a  whole,  it  makes 
itself  superfluous.  As  soon  as  there  is  no  longer  any  class  of  society  to  be  held 
in  subjection;  as  soon  as,  along  with  class  domination  and  the  struggle  for  indi- 
vidual existence  based  on  the  former  anarchy  of  production,  the  collisions  and 
excesses  arising  from  these  have  also  been  abolished,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  repressed,  and  a  special  repressive  force,  a  state,  is  no  longer  necessary.  The 
first  act  in  which  the  state  really  comes  forward  as  the  representative  of  society 
as  a  whole — the  seizure  of  the  means  of  production  in  the  name  of  society — is 
at  the  same  time  its  last  independent  act  as  a  state.     The  interference  of  a  state 
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power  in  social  relations  becomes  superfluous  in  one  sphere  after  another,  and 
then  becomes  dormant  of  itself.  Government  over  persons  is  replaced  by  the 
administration  of  things  and  the  direction  of  the  processes  of  production.  The 
state  is  not  "abolished,"  it  withers  away.  It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  we 
must  appraise  the  phrase  "people's  free  state" — both  its  justification  at  times 
for  agitational  purposes,  and  its  ultimate  scientific  inadequacy — and  also  the 
demand  of  the  so-called  Anarchists  that  the  state  should  be  abolished  overnight.* 

Without  fear  of  committing  an  error,  it  may  be  said  that  of  this 
argument  by  Engels  so  singularly  rich  in  ideas,  only  one  point  has 
become  an  integral  part  of  Socialist  thought  among  modern  Socialist 
parties,  namely,  that,  unlike  the  Anarchist  doctrine  of  the  "abolition" 
of  the  state,  according  to  Marx  the  state  "withers  away."  To 
emasculate  Marxism  in  such  a  manner  is  to  reduce  it  to  opportunism, 
for  such  an  "interpretation"  only  leaves  the  hazy  conception  of  a 
slow,  even,  gradual  change,  free  from  leaps  and  storms,  free  from 
revolution.  The  current  popular  conception,  if  one  may  say  so, 
of  the  "withering  away"  of  the  state  undoubtedly  means  a  slurring 
over,  if  not  a  negation,  of  revolution. 

Yet,  such  an  "interpretation"  is  the  crudest  distortion  of  Marxism, 
which  is  advantageous  only  to  the  bourgeoisie;  in  point  of  theory, 
it  is  based  on  a  disregard  for  the  most  important  circumstances  and 
considerations  pointed  out  in  the  very  passage  summarising  Engels' 
ideas,  which  we  have  just  quoted  in  full. 

In  the  first  place,  Engels  at  the  very  outset  of  his  argument  says 
that,  in  assuming  state  power,  the  proletariat  by  that  very  act  "puts 
an  end  to  the  state  as  the  state."  One  is  "not  accustomed"  to  reflect 
on  what  this  really  means.  Generally,  it  is  either  ignored  altogether, 
or  it  is  considered  as  a  piece  of  "Hegelian  weakness"  on  Engels' 
part.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  these  words  express  succinctly 
the  experience  of  one  of  the  greatest  proletarian  revolutions — the 
Paris  Commune  of  1871,  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  greater  detail 
in  its  proper  place.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Engels  speaks  here  of  the 
destruction  of  the  bourgeois  state  by  the  proletarian  revolution, 
while  the  words  about  its  withering  away  refer  to  the  remains  of 
proletarian  statehood  after  the  Socialist  revolution.  The  bourgeois 
state  does  not  "wither  away,"  according  to  Engels,  but  is  "put  an 
end  to"  by  the  proletariat  in  the  course  of  the  revolution.  What 
withers  away  after  the  revolution  is  the  proletarian  state  or  semi- 
state. 

Secondly,  the  state  is  a  "special  repressive  force."  This  splendid 
and  extremely  profound  definition  of  Engels'  is  given  by  him  here 
with  complete  lucidity.  It  follows  from  this  that  the  "special  repres- 
sive force"  of  the  bourgeoisie  for  the  suppression  of  the  proletariat, 
of  the  millions  of  workers  by  a  handful  of  the  rich,  must  be  replaced 
by  a  "special  repressive  force"  of  the  proletariat  for  the  supression 
of  the  bourgeoisie  (the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat).  It  is  just 
this  that  constitutes  the  destruction  of  "the  state  as  the  state."  It  is 
just  this  that  constitutes  the  "act"  of  "the  seizure  of  the  means  of 
production  in  the  name  of  society."  And  it  is  obvious  that  such  a 
substitution  of  one  (proletarian)  "special  repressive  force"  for 
another  (bourgeois)  "special  repressive  force"  can  in  no  way  take 
place  in  the  form  of  a  "withering  away." 

Thirdly,  as  to  the  "withering  away"  or,  more  expressively  and 
colourfully,  as  to  the  state  "becoming  dormant,"  Engels  refers  quite 

'Friedrich  Engels,  Anti-Diihiing,  London  and  New  York,  1933.— Ed. 
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clearly  and  definitely  to  the  period  after  "the  seizure  of  the  means 
of  production  [by  the  state]  in  the  name  of  society,"  that  is,  after 
the  Socialist  revolution.  We  all  know  that  the  political  form  of  the 
"state"  at  that  time  is  complete  democracy.  But  it  never  enters  the 
head  of  any  of  the  opportunists  who  shamelessly  distort  Marx  that 
when  Engels  speaks  here  of  the  state  "withering  away,"  or  "becoming 
dormant,"  he  speaks  of  democracy.  At  first  sight  this  seems  very 
strange.  But  it  is  "unintelligible"  only  to  one  who  has  not  reflected 
on  the  fact  that  democracy  is  also  a  state  and  that,  consequently, 
democracy  will  also  disappear  when  the  state  disappears.  The 
bourgeois  state  can  only  be  "put  an  end  to"  by  a  revolution.  The 
state  in  general,  i.  e.,  most  complete  democracy,  can  only  "wither 
away." 

Fourthly,  having  formulated  his  famous  proposition  that  "the  state 
withers  away,"  Engels  at  once  explains  concretely  that  this  proposi- 
tion is  directed  equally  against  the  opportunists  and  the  Anarchists. 
In  doing  this,  however,  Engels  puts  in  the  first  place  that  conclusion 
from  his  proposition  about  the  "withering  away"  of  the  state  which 
is  directed  against  the  opportunists. 

One  can  wager  that  out  of  every  10,000  persons  who  have  read  or 
heard  about  the  "withering  away"  of  the  state,  9,990  do  not  know 
at  all,  or  do  not  remember,  that  Engels  did  not  direct  his  conclusions 
from  this  proposition  against  the  Anarchists  alone.  And  out  of  the 
remaining  ten,  probably  nine  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  a  "peo- 
ple's free  state"  nor  the  reason  why  an  attack  on  this  watchword  con- 
tains an  attack  on  the  opportunists.  This  is  how  history  is  written! 
This  is  how  a  great  revolutionary  doctrine  is  imperceptibly  adulter- 
ated and  adapted  to  current  philistinism!  The  conclusion  drawn 
against  the  Anarchists  has  been  repeated  thousands  of  times,  vul- 
garised, harangued]  about  in  the  crudest  fashion  possible  until  it  has 
acquired  the  strength  of  a  prejudice,  whereas  the  conclusion  drawn 
against  the  opportunists  has  been  hushed  up  and  "forgotten"! 

The  "people's  free  state"  was  a  demand  in  the  programme  of  the 
German  Social-Democrats  and  their  current  slogan  in  the  'seventies. 
There  is  no  political  substance  in  this  slogan  other  than  a  pompous 
middle-class  circumlocution  of  the  idea  of  democracy.  In  so  far  as 
it  referred  in  a  lawful  manner  to  a  democratic  republic,  Engels  was 
prepared  to  "justify"  its  use  "at  times"  from  a  propaganda  point  of 
view.  But  this  slogan  was  opportunist,  for  its  not  only  expressed  an 
exaggerated  view  of  the  attractiveness  of  bourgeois  democracy,  but 
also  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  Socialist  criticism  of  every  state 
in  general.  We  are  in  favour  of  a  democratic  republic  as  the  best 
form  of  the  state  for  the  proletariat  under  capitalism,  but  we  have  no 
right  to  forget  that  wage  slavery  is  the  lot  of  the  people  even  in  the 
most  democratic  bourgeois  republic.  Furthermore,  every  state  is  a 
"special  repressive  force"  for  the  suppression  of  the  oppressed  class. 
Consequently,  no  state  is  either  "free"  or  a  "people's  state."  Marx 
and  Engels  explained  this  repeatedly  to  their  party  comrades  in  the 
'seventies. 

Fifthly,  in  the  same  work  of  Engels,  from  which  every  one  re- 
members his  argument  on  the  "withering  away"  of  the  state,  there  is 
also  a  disquisition  on  the  significance  of  a  violent  revolution.  The 
historical  analysis  of  its  role  becomes,  with  Engels,  a  veritable 
panegyric  on  violent  revolution.    This,  of  course,  "no  one  remem- 
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bers";  to  talk  or  even  to  think  of  the  importance  of  this  idea  is  not 
considered  good  form  by  contemporary  Socialist  parties,  and  in  the 
daily  propaganda  and  agitation  among  the  masses  it  plays  no  part 
whatever.  Yet  it  is  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  "withering  away" 
of  the  state  in  one  harmonious  whole. 
Here  is  Engels'  argument: 

.  .  .  That  force,  however,  plays  another  role  (other  than  that  of  a  diabolica 
power)  in  history,  a  revolutionary  role;  that,  in  the  words  of  Marx,  it  is  the 
midwife  of  every  old  society  which  is  pregnant  with  the  new;  that  it  is  the  instru- 
ment with  whose  aid  social  movement  forces  its  way  through  and  shatters  the 
dead,  fossilised  political  forms — of  this  there  is  not  a  word  in  Herr  Duhring. 
It  is  only  with  sighs  and  groans  that  he  admits  the  possibility  that  force  will 
perhaps  be  necessary  for  the  overthrow  of  the  economic  system  of  exploitation — 
unfortunately,  because  all  use  of  force,  forsooth,  demoralises  the  person  who 
uses  it.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  immense  moral  and  spiritual  impetus  which  has 
resulted  from  every  victorious  revolution.  And  this  in  Germany,  where  a  violent 
collision — which  indeed  may  be  forced  on  the  people — would  at  least  have  the 
advantage  of  wiping  out  the  servility  which  has  permeated  the  national  con- 
sciousness as  a  result  of  the  humiliation  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.2  And  this 
parson's  mode  of  thought — lifeless,  insipid  and  impotent — claims  to  impose 
itself  on  the  most  revolutionary  party  which  history  has  known?* 

How  can  this  panegyric  on  violent  revolution,  which  Engels  in- 
sistently brought  to  the  attention  of  the  German  Social-Democrats 
between  1878  and  1894,  i.  e.,  right  to  the  time  of  his  death,  be  com- 
bined with  the  theory  of  the  "withering  away"  of  the  state  to  form 
one  doctrine? 

Usually  the  two  views  are  combined  by  means  of  eclecticism,  by 
an  unprincipled,  sophistic,  arbitrary  selection  (to  oblige  the  powers 
that  be)  of  either  one  or  the  other  argument,  and  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred  (if  not  more  often),  it  is  the  idea  of  the  "withering 
away"  that  is  specially  emphasised.  Eclecticism  is  substituted  for 
dialectics — this  is  the  most  usual,  the  most  widespread  phenomenon 
to  be  met  with  in  the  official  Social-Democratic  literature  of  our  day 
in  relation  to  Marxism.  Such  a  substitution  is,  of  course,  nothing 
new;  it  may  be  observed  even  in  the  history  of  classic  Greek  phi- 
losophy. When  Marxism  is  adulterated  to  become  opportunism, 
the  substitution  of  eclecticism  for  dialectics  is  the  best  method  of 
deceiving  the  masses;  it  gives  an  illusory  satisfaction;  it  seems  to 
take  into  account  all  sides  of  the  process,  all  the  tendencies  of  de- 
velopment, all  the  contradictory  factors  and  so  forth,  whereas  in 
reality  if  offers  no  consistent  and  revolutionary  view  of  the  process 
of  social  development  at  all. 

We  have  already  said  above  and  shall  show  more  fully  later  that 
the  teaching  of  Marx  and  Engels  regarding  the  inevitability  of  a 
violent  revolution  refers  to  the  bourgeois  state.  It  cannot  be  re- 
placed by  the  proletarian  state  (the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat) 
through  "withering  away,"  but,  as  a  general  rule,  only  through  a 
violent  revolution.  The  panegyric  sung  in  its  honour  by  Engels  and 
fully  corresponding  to  the  repeated  declarations  of  Marx  (remem- 
ber the  concluding  passages  of  the  Poverty  of  Philosophy  and  the 
Communist  Manifesto,  with  its  proud  and  open  declaration  of  the 
inevitability  of  a  violent  revolution;  remember  Marx's  Critique  of 
the  Gotha  Programme  of  1875  in  which,  almost  thirty  years  later, 

»  The  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-1648),  which  was  caused  by  the  struggle  of  the  European  powers  for 
hegemony  within  the  feudally-dismembered  Germany  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  resulted  in 
complete  ruin  and  disaster  for  Germany. 

•  Ibid.- Ed. 
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he  mercilessly  castigates  the  opportunist  character  of  that  pro- 
gramme3) — this  praise  is  by  no  means  a  mere  "impulse,"  a  mere 
declamation,  or  a  polemical  sally.  The  necessity  of  systematically 
fostering  among  the  masses  this  and  just  this  point  of  view  about 
violent  revolution  lies  at  the  root  of  the  whole  of  Marx's  and  Engels' 
teaching.  The  neglect  of  such  propaganda  and  agitation  by  both  the 
present  predominant  social-chauvinist  and  the  Kautskyist  currents 
brings  their  betrayal  of  Marx's  and  Engels'  teaching  into  prominent 
relief. 

The  replacement  of  the  bourgeois  by  the  proletarian  state  is  im- 
possible without  a  violent  revolution.  The  abolition  of  the  prole- 
tarian state,  i.  e.,  of  all  states,  is  only  possible  through  "withering 
away." 

Marx  and  Engels  gave  a  full  and  concrete  exposition  of  these  views 
in  studying  each  revolutionary  situation  separately,  in  analysing  the 
lessons  of  the  experience  of  each  individual  revolution.  We  now 
pass  to  this,  undoubtedly  the  most  important  part  of  their  work 


CHAPTER  V.  THE  ECONOMIC  BASE   OF  THE   WITHERING 

AWAY  OF  THE  STATE 

A  most  detailed  elucidation  of  this  question  is  given  by  Marx  in 
his  Critique  of  the  Gotha  Programme  (letter  to  Bracke,  May  15, 
1875,  printed  only  in  1891  in  the  Neue  Zeit,  IX-1,  and  in  a  special 
Russian  edition*).  The  polemical  part  of  this  remarkable  work,  con- 
sisting of  a  criticism  of  LassaSleanism,  has,  so  to  speak,  overshadowed 
its  positive  part,  namely,  the  analysis  of  the  connection  between  the 
development  of  Communism  and  the  withering  away  of  the  state. 

1.  Formulation  of  the  Question  by  Marx 

From  a  superficial  comparison  of  the  letter  of  Marx  to  Bracke 
(May  15,  1875)  with  Engels'  letter  to  Bebel  (March  28,  1875),  ana- 
lysed above,  it  might  appear  that  Marx  was  much  more  "prostate" 
than  Engels,  and  that  the  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two 
writers  on  the  question  of  the  state  is  very  considerable. 

Engels  suggests  to  Bebel  that  all  the  chatter  about  the  state  should 
be  thrown  overboard;  that  the  word  "state"  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  programme  and  replaced  by  "community";  Engels  even 
declares  that  the  Commune  was  really  no  longer  a  state  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  And  Marx  even  speaks  of  the  "future  state  in 
Communist  society,"  i.  e.,  he  is  apparently  recognising  the  necessity 
of  a  state  even  under  Communism. 

But  such  a  view  would  be  fundamentally  incorrect.  A  closer 
examination  shows  that  Marx's  and  Engels'  views  on  the  state  and 
its  withering  away  were  completely  identical,  and  that  Marx's  expres- 
sion quoted  above  refers  merely  to  this  withering  away  of  the  state. 

It  is  clear  that  there  can  be  no  question  of  defining  the  exact 
moment  of  the  future  withering  away — the  more  so  as  it  must 

•  The  Gotha  Programme  was  adopted  In  1875  at  the  unity  congress  In  Gotha  at  which  the  two  faction 
of  German  Socialists,  the  Lassalleans  and  the  Eisenachers,  merged  Into  the  Social-Democratic  Workers 
Party  of  Germany.  The  programme  officially  remained  in  force  until  the  convention  of  the  party  in  Erfurt 
In  1891,  when  it  was  replaced  with  a  new  programme  (the  Erfurt  Programme).  Marx  and  Engels  subjected 
the  Gotha  Programme  to  most  severe  criticism. 

'English  translation  in  Critique  of  the  Social-Democratic  Programmes. — Ed. 
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obviously  be  a  rather  lengthy  process.  The  apparent  difference 
between  Marx  and  Engels  is  due  to  the  different  subjects  they  dealt 
with,  the  different  aims  they  were  pursuing.  Engels  set  out  to  show 
to  Bebel,  in  a  plain,  bold  and  broad  outline,  all  the  absurdity  of  the 
current  superstitions  concerning  the  state,  shared  to  no  small  degree 
by  Lassalle  himself.  Marx,  on  the  other  hand,  only  touches  upon 
this  question  in  passing,  being  interested  mainly  in  another  subject — 
the  evolution  of  Communist  society. 

The  whole  theory  of  Marx  is  an  application  of  the  theory  of  evo- 
lution— in  its  most  consistent,  complete,  well  considered  and  fruitful 
form — to  modern  capitalism.  It  was  natural  for  Marx  to  raise  the 
question  of  applying  this  theory  both  to  the  coming  collapse  of 
capitalism  and  to  the  future  evolution  of  future  Communism. 

On  the  basis  of  what  data  can  the  future  evolution  of  future 
Communism  be  considered? 

On  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  it  has  its  origin  in  capitalism,  that 
it  develops  historically  from  capitalism,  that  it  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  a  social  force  to  which  capitalism  has  given  birth.  There 
is  no  shadow  of  an  attempt  on  Marx's  part  to  conjure  up  a  Utopia, 
to  make  idle  guesses  about  that  which  cannot  be  known.  Marx 
treats  the  question  of  Communism  in  the  same  way  as  a  naturalist 
would  treat  the  question  of  the  evolution  of,  say,  a  new  biological 
species,  if  he  knew  that  such  and  such  was  its  origin,  and  such  and 
such  the  direction  in  which  it  changed. 

Marx,  first  of  all,  brushes  aside  the  confusion  the  Gotha  Pro- 
gramme brings  into  the  question  of  the  interrelation  between  state 
and  society. 

"Contemporary  society"  is  the  capitalist  society — he  writes — which  exists 
in  all  civilised  countries,  more  or  less  free  of  mediaeval  admixture,  more  or 
less  modified  by  each  country's  particular  historical  development,  more  or  less 
developed.  In  contrast  with  this,  the  "contemporary  state"  varies  with  every 
state  boundary.  It  is  different  in  the  Prusso-German  Empire  from  what  it  is 
in  Switzerland,  and  different  in  England  from  what  it  is  in  the  United  States. 
The  "contemporary  state"  is  therefore  a  fiction. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  motley  variety  of  their  forms,  the  different  states 
of  the  various  civilised  countries  all  have  this  in  common:  they  are  all  based 
on  modern  bourgeois  society,  only  a  little  more  or  less  capitalistically  developed. 
Consequently,  they  also  have  certain  essential  characteristics  in  common.  In 
this  sense,  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  the  "contemporary  state"  in  contrast  to 
the  future,  when  its  present  root,  bourgeois  society,  will  have  perished. 

Then  the  question  arises:  what  transformation  will  the  state  undergo  in  a 
Communist  society?  In  other  words,  what  social  functions  analogous  to  the 
present  functions  of  the  state  will  then  still  survive?  This  question  can  only 
be  answered  scientifically,  and  however  many  thousand  times  the  word  people 
is  combined  with  the  word  state,  we  get  not  a  flea-jump  closer  to  the 
problem.  .  .  .* 

Having  thus  ridiculed  all  talk  about  a  "people's  state,"  Marx 
formulates  the  question  and  warns  us,  as  it  were,  that  to  arrive  at  a 
scientific  answer  one  must  rely  only  on  firmly  established  scientific 
data. 

The  first  fact  that  has  been  established  with  complete  exactness 
by  the  whole  theory  of  evolution,  by  science  as  a  whole — a  fact 
which  the  Utopians  forgot,  and  which  is  forgotten  by  the  present- 
day  opportunists  who  are  afraid  of  the  Socialist  revolution — is  that, 
historically,  there  must  undoubtedly  be  a  special  stage  or  epoch  of 
transition  from  capitalism  to  Communism. 

^Critique  of  the  Social-Democratic  Programmes. — Ed. 
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2.  Transition  from  Capitalism  to  Communism 

Between  capitalist  and  Communist  society — Marx  continues — lies  the  period 
of  the  revolutionary  transformation  of  the  former  into  the  latter.  To  this  also 
corresponds  a  political  transition  period,  in  which  the  state  can  be  no  other 
than  the  revolutionary  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.* 

This  conclusion  Marx  bases  on  an  analysis  of  the  role  played  by 
the  proletariat  in  modern  capitalist  society,  on  the  data  concerning 
the  evolution  of  this  society,  and  on  the  irreconcilability  of  the 
opposing  interests  of  the  proletariat  and  ;he  bourgeoisie. 

Earlier  the  question  was  put  thus:  to  attain  its  emancipation,  the 
proletariat  must  overthrow  the  bourgeoisie,  conquer  political  power 
and  establish  its  own  revolutionary  dictatorship. 

Now  the  question  is  put  somewhat  differently:  the  transition  from 
capitalist  society,  developing  towards  Communism,  towards  a  Com- 
munist society,  is  impossible  without  a  "political  transition  period," 
and  the  state  in  this  period  can  only  be  the  revolutionary  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat. 

What,  then,  is  the  relation  of  this  dictatorship  to  democracy? 
*  ****** 

Again,  during  the  transition  from  capitalism  to  Communism,  sup- 
pression is  still  necessary;  but  it  is  the  suppression  of  the  minority 
of  exploiters  by  the  majority  of  exploited.  A  special  apparatus, 
special  machinery  for  suppression,  the  "state,"  is  still  necessary,  but 
this  is  now  a  transitional  state,  no  longer  a  state  in  the  usual  sense, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  minority  of  exploiters,  by  the  majority  of 
the  wage  slaves  of  yesterday,  is  a  matter  comparatively  so  easy, 
simple  and  natural  that  it  will  cost  far  less  bloodshed  than  the  sup- 
pression of  the  risings  of  slaves,  serfs  or  wage  labourers,  and  will 
cost  mankind  far  less.  This  is  compatible  with  the  diffusion  of 
democracy  among  such  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  population, 
that  the  need  for  special  machinery  of  suppression  will  begin  to 
disappear.  The  exploiters  are,  naturally,  unable  to  suppress  the 
people  without  a  most  complex  machinery  for  performing  this  task ; 
but  the  people  can  suppress  the  exploiters  even  with  very  simple 
"machinery,"  almost  without  any  "machinery,"  without  any  special 
apparatus,  by  the  simple  organisation  of  the  armed  masses  (such 
as  the  Soviets  of  Workers'  and  Soldiers'  Deputies,  we  may  remark, 
anticipating  a  little). 

Finally,  only  Communism  renders  the  state  absolutely  unnecessary, 
for  there  is  no  one  to  be  suppressed — "no  one"  in  the  sense  of  a 
class,  in  the  sense  of  a  systematic  struggle  with  a  definite  section  of 
the  population.  We  are  not  Utopians,  and  we  do  not  in  the  least 
deny  the  possibility  and  inevitability  of  excesses  on  the  part  of 
individual  persons,  nor  the  need  to  suppress  such  excesses.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  no  special  machinery,  no  special  apparatus  of 
repression  is  needed  for  this;  this  will  be  done  by  the  armed  people 
itself,  as  simply  and  as  readily  as  any  crowd  of  civilised  people,  even 
in  modern  society,  parts  a  pair  of  combatants  or  does  not  allow  a 
woman  to  be  outraged.  And,  secondly,  we  know  that  the  funda- 
mental social  cause  of  excesses  which  consist  in  violating  the  rules 
of  socia1  life  is  (he  exploitation  o    the  masses,  their  want  and  their 

*Ibid.— Ed. 
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poverty.  With  the  removal  of  this  chief  cause,  excesses  wiil  inevi- 
tably begin  to  "wither  away."  We  do  not  know  how  quickly  and 
in  what  succession,  but  we  know  that  they  will  wither  away.  With 
their  withering  away,  the  state  will  also  wither  away. 


4.  Higher  Phase  of  Communist  Society 
Marx  continues: 

In  a  higher  phase  of  Communist  society,  when  the  enslaving  subordination 
of  individuals  in  the  division  of  labour  has  disappeared,  and  with  it  also  the 
antagonism  between  mental  and  physical  labour;  when  labour  has  become  not 
only  a  means  of  living,  but  itself  the  first  necessity  of  life;  when,  along  with 
the  all-round  development  of  individuals,  the  productive  forces  too  have  grown, 
and  all  the  springs  of  social  wealth  are  flowing  more  freely — it  is  only  at  that 
stage  that  it  will  be  possible  to  pass  completely  beyond  the  narrow  horizon  of 
bourgeois  rights,  and  for  society  to  inscribe  on  its  banners:  from  each  according 
to  his  ability;  to  each  according  to  his  needs!* 

Only  now  can  we  appreciate  the  full  correctness  of  Engels'  remarks 
in  which  he  mercilessly  ridiculed  all  the  absurdity  of  combining  the 
words  "freedom"  and  "state."  While  the  state  exists  there  is  no 
freedom.     When  there  is  freedom,  there  will  be  no  state. 

The  economic  basis  for  the  complete  withering  away  of  the  state 
is  that  high  stage  of  development  of  Communism  when  the  antago- 
nism between  mental  and  physical  labour  disappears,  that  is  to  say, 
when  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  modern  social  inequality  dis- 
appears— a  source,  moreover,  which  it  is  impossible  to  remove  im- 
mediately by  the  mere  conversion  of  the  means  of  production  into 
public  property,  by  the  mere  expropriation  of  the  capitalists. 

This  expropriation  will  make  a  gigantic  development  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces  possible.  And  seeing  how  incredibly,  even  now,  capi- 
talism retards  this  development,  how  much  progress  could  be  made 
even  on  the  basis  of  modern  technique  at  the  level  it  has  reached, 
we  have  a  right  to  say,  with  the  fullest  confidence,  that  the  expropria- 
tion of  the  capitalists  will  inevitably  result  in  a  gigantic  development 
of  the  productive  forces  of  human  society.  But  how  rapidly  this  de- 
velopment will  go  forward,  how  soon  it  will  reach  the  point  of  breaking 
away  from  the  division  of  labour,  of  removing  the  antagonism  between 
mental  and  physical  labour,  of  transforming  work  into  the  "first  neces- 
sity of  life" — this  we  do  not  and  cannot  know. 

Consequently,  we  have  a  right  to  speak  solely  of  the  inevitable 
withering  away  of  the  state,  emphasising  the  protracted  nature  of 
this  process  and  its  dependence  upon  the  rapidity  of  development 
of  the  higher  phase  of  Communism;  leaving  quite  open  the  question 
of  lengths  of  time,  or  the  concrete  forms  of  withering  away,  since 
material  for  the  solution  of  such  questions  is  not  available. 

The  state  wiil  be  able  to  wither  away  completely  when  society 
has  realised  the  rule:  "From  each  according  to  his  ability;  to  each 
according  to  his  needs,"  i.  e.,  when  people  have  become  accustomed 
to  observe  the  fundamental  rules  of  social  life,  and  their  labour  is 
so  productive,  that  they  voluntarily  work  according  to  their  ability. 
"The  narrow  horizon  of  bourgeois  rights,"  which  compels  one  to 
calculate,  with  the  hard-heartedness  of  a  Shylock,  whether  he  has 
not  worked  half  an  hour  more  than  another,  whether  he  is  not  get- 

*lbid.—Ed. 
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ting  less  pay  than  another — this  narrow  horizon  will  then  be  left 
behind.  There  will  then  be  no  need  for  any  exact  calculation  by 
society  of  the  quantity  of  products  to  be  distributed  to  each  of  its 
members;  each  will  take  freely  "according  to  his  needs." 

From  the  bourgeois  point  of  view,  it  is  easy  to  declare  such  a 
social  order  "a  pure  Utopia,"  and  to  sneer  at  the  Socialists  for 
promising  each  the  right  to  receive  from  society,  without  any  control 
of  the  labour  of  the  individual  citizen,  any  quantity  of  truffles,  auto- 
mobiles, pianos,  etc.  Even  now,  most  bourgeois  "savants"  deliver 
themselves  of  such  sneers,  thereby  displaying  at  once  their  ignorance 
and  their  self-seeking  defence  of  capitalism. 

Ignorance — for  it  has  never  entered  the  head  of  any  Socialist  to 
"promise"  that  the  highest  phase  of  Communism  will  arrive;  while 
the  great  Socialists,  in  foreseeing  its  arrival,  presupposed  both  a 
productivity  of  labour  unlike  the  present  and  a  person  not  like  the 
present  man  in  the  street,  capable  of  spoiling,  without  reflection, 
like  the  seminary  students  in  Pomyalovsky's  book,*  the  stores  of 
social  wealth,  and  of  demanding  the  impossible. 

Until  the  "higher"  phase  of  Communism  arrives,  the  Socialists 
demand  the  strictest  control,  by  society  and  by  the  state,  of  the 
quantity  of  labour  and  the  quantity  of  consumption;  only  this  con- 
trol must  start  with  the  expropriation  of  the  capitalists,  with  the 
control  of  the  workers  over  the  capitalists,  and  must  be  carried  out, 
not  by  a  state  of  bureaucrats,  but  by  a  state  of  armed  workres. 


In  Stale  and  Revolution  and  The  Proletarian  Revolution  and  the  Renegade  Kautsky, 
Lenin  attacked  Marxists  of  the  "right,"  who  objected  to  the  use  of  the  force 
and  violence  as  the  means  of  establishing  Communist  society.  Here  Lenin 
directs  his  fire  against  those  "infantile  left-wingers"  who  cannot  understand 
when  it  is  time  to  make  a  strategic  retreat.  By  the  time  that  "Left-Wing" 
Communism  was  written  in  April  1920,  Lenin  had  encountered  many  reverses 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  civil  war  against  the  White  Guardists  had 
exhausted  and  decimated  his  most  vigorous  followers.  And  the  excesses  of  the 
chaotic  policies  of  war  communism  had  left  the  Soviet  economy  in  ruins  (sec.  B, 
exhibit  No.  5).  The  bright  Red  hopes  of  immediate  world  revolution,  so  dog- 
matically predicted  in  1917  and  1918,  faded  with  the  failure  of  "reactionary" 
proletarians  to  rally  to  the  assistance  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution.  On  the  other 
hand,  foreign  military  intervention  on  Russian  territory  had  ended.1 

Lenin,  who  was  never  a  man  to  permit  theory  to  interfere  with  practice,  came 
to  realize  that  the  Bolsheviks  must  retreat  in  order  to  survive.  His  extraordinary 
capacity  for  leadership  nowhere  shows  to  greater  effect  than  in  his  coercing 
power-crazed  comrades  into  abandoning  the  violent  orgy  in  which  they  had 
engaged  for  almost  3  years.  Instead  of  striving  to  crush  everything  by  means 
of  uninterrupted  violence,  they  must  learn  to  practice  deceit  and  subterfuge. 
They  must  also  learn  to  make  deals  for  "peaceful  coexistence"  and  "partial 
demands."  They  must  further  learn  to  be  content  with  "boring  from  within" 
rather  than  to  indulge  in  blowing  up  from  without. 

"Left-Wing"  Communism  is  Lenin's  great  manual  of  defensive  warfare.  _  As  he 
makes  very  clear,  the  retreat  is  only  for  the  time  being — i.  e.,  until  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  is  once  more  prepared  to  resume  the  offensive.  When  the 
British  Prime  Minister,  Lloyd  George,  expresses  a  willingness  to  engage  in  profit- 
able trade  with  "cannibals  "  Lenin  is  eager  to  accept  the  offer.  In  due  time,  the 
Bolsheviks  will  support  those  who  trade  with  them  "as  the  rope  supports  a 
hangman." 

•  PomyaloTsky'i  Seminary  Sketches  depicted  a  group  of  student-ruffians  who  engaged  In  destroying 
things  for  the  pleasure  It  gave  them. — Ed.  ' 

'  TimashefT,  The  Great  Retreat,  pp.  109-113,  151-155.  Michael  T.  Florinsky,  (Columbia  University), 
Towards  an  Understanding  of  the  V.  S.  S.  R.,  New  York,  Macmillan.  1951.  pp.  36-37,  81, 109-111. 
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In  "Left-Wing"  Communism,  Lenin  speaks  very  frankly  about  such  people  as 
are  willing  to  place  too  much  reliance  upon  coexistence  with  the  Soviet  regime. 
His  directives  to  all  devoted  Communists  are  to  treat  "bourgeois  liberals"  as 
incorrigibly  stupid  and  unsuspecting  fools,  who  nevertheless  can  be  exploited  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Soviet  revolution.  When  the  hour  is  propitious,  these  liberals 
can  be  cast  off  as  unprofitable  scum.  In  its  advocacy  of  flexible  deceit  and  un- 
principled expediency,  "Left-Wing"  Communism  far  outshines  Machiavelli's 
Prince.2 

Exhibit  No.  10 

[New  York,  International  Publishers,  1940.  Little  Lenin  Library  No.  20.  V.  I. 
Lenin,  "Left-Wing"  Communism,  An  Infantile  Disorder.  Pp.  7-1.0,  12-17,  20-21, 
28-40,  42-43,  52-53,  76-79,  81-82] 

I.  IN   WHAT   SENSE   CAN   WE   SPEAK    OF   THE   INTERNA- 
TIONAL SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  RUSSIAN  REVOLUTION? 

During  the  first  months  after  the  conquest  of  political  power  by 
the  proletariat  in  Russia  (October  25  [November  7],  1917)  it  might 
have  appeared  that  the  tremendous  difference  between  backward 
Russia  and  the  advanced  countries  of  Western  Europe  would  cause 
the  proletarian  revolution  in  these  latter  countries  to  have  very 
little  resemblance  to  ours.  Now  we  already  have  very  considerable 
international  experience  which  very  definitely  shows  that  some  of 
the  fundamental  features  of  our  revolution  have  a  significance 
which  is  not  local,  not  peculiarly  national,  not  Russian  only,  but 
international.  I  speak  here  of  international  significance  not  in  the 
broad  sense  of  the  term:  not  a  few,  but  all  the  fundamental  and 
many  of  the  secondary  features  of  our  revolution  are  of  interna- 
tional significance  in  regard  to  the  influence  it  has  upon  all  coun- 
tries. No,  taking  it  in  the  narrowest  sense,  i.  e.,  understanding 
international  significance  to  mean  the  international  validity  or  the 
historical  inevitability  of  a  repetition  on  an  international  scale  of 
what  has  taken  place  here,  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  the 
fundamental  features  of  our  revolution  do  possess  such  a  significance. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  exaggerate  this  truth 
and  to  apply  it  to  more  than  a  few  of  the  fundamental  features  of 
our  revolution.  It  would  also  be  a  mistake  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  after  the  victory  of  the  proletarian  revolution  in  at  least  one  of 
the  advanced  countries  things  in  all  probability  will  take  a  sharp 
turn,  viz,  Russia  will  soon  after  cease  to  be  the  model  country  and 
once  again  become  a  backward  country  (in  the  "Soviet"  and  in  the 
Socialist  sense). 

But  at  the  present  moment  of  history  the  situation  is  precisely 
such  that  the  Russian  model  reveals  to  all  countries  something,  and 
something  very  essential,  of  their  near  and  inevitable  future.  The 
advanced  workers  in  every  land  have  long  understood  this;  most 
often  they  have  not  so  much  understood  it  as  grasped  it,  sensed  it, 
by  revolutionary  class  instinct.  Herein  lies  the  international  "sig- 
nificance" (in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term)  of  the  Soviet  power, 
as  well  as  of  the  fundamentals  of  Bolshevik  theory  and  tactics. 
This  the  "revolutionary"  leaders  of  the  Second  International,  such 
as  Kautsky  in  Germany  and  Otto  Bauer  and  Friedrich  Adler  in 
Austria,  failed  to  understand,  and  they  thereby  proved  to  be  reac- 
tionaries and  advocates  of  the  worst  kind  of  opportunism  and  social 

•  Franz  Borkenau,  World  Communism,  N.  Y.,  Norton,  1939,  pp.  191-193. 
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treachery.  Incidentally,  the  anonymous  pamphlet  entitled  The 
World  Revolution  {Welt revolution)*  which  appeared  in  1919 
in  Vienna  (Sozialistische  Biicherei,  Heft  II;  Ignaz  Brand)  very 
clearly  reveals  their  whole  process  of  thought  and  their  whole  circle 
of  ideas,  or,  rather,  the  full  depth  of  their  stupidity,  pedantry,  baseness, 
and  betrayal  of  working  class  interests— and  all  this  under  the  guise 
of  "defending"  the  idea  of  "world  revolution." 

But  we  shall  have  to  discuss  this  pamphlet  in  greater  detail  some 
other  time.  Here  we  shall  note  only  one  more  point:  long,  long 
ago,  Kautsky,  when  he  was  still  a  Marxist  and  not  a  renegade, 
approaching  the  question  as  a  historian,  foresaw  the  possibility  of 
a  situation  arising  in  which  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  Russian 
proletariat  would  serve  as  a  model  for  Western  Europe.  This  was 
in  1902,  when  Kautsky  wrote  an  article  entitled  "The  Slavs  and 
Revolution"  for  the  revolutionary  Iskra.  In  this  article  he  wrote  as 
follows: 

"At  the  present  time  (in  contrast  to  1848)  it  would  seem  that  not  only  have 
the  Slavs  entered  the  ranks  of  the  revolutionary  nations,  but  that  the  centre  of 
revolutionary  thought  and  revolutionary  action  is  shifting  more  and  more  to  the 
Slavs.  The  revolutionary  centre  is  shifting  from  the  West  to  the  East.  In  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  located  in  France,  at  times  in  England. 
In  1848  Germany  too  joined  the  ranks  of  revolutionary  nations.  .  .  .  The  new 
century  opens  with  events  which  induce  us  to  think  that  we  are  approaching  a 
further  shift  of  the  revolutionary  centre;  namely,  to  Russia.  .  .  .  Russia,  which 
has  borrowed  so  much  revolutionary  initiative  from  the  West,  is  now  perhaps 
herself  ready  to  serve  as  a  source  of  revolutionary  energy  for  the  West.  The 
Russian  revolutionary  movement  that  is  now  flaring  up  will  perhaps  prove  to 
be  a  most  potent  means  of  exorcising  that  spirit  of  flabby  philistinism  and  tem- 
perate politics  which  is  beginning  to  spread  in  our  midst  and  may  cause  the 
thirst  for  battle  and  the  passionate  devotion  to  our  great  ideals  to  flare  up  in 
bright  flames  again.  Russia  has  long  ceased  to  be  merely  a  bulwark  of  reaction 
and  absolutism  in  Western  Europe.  It  might  be  said  that  the  very  opposite  is 
the  case.  Western  Europe  is  becoming  a  bulwark  of  reaction  and  absolutism  in 
Russia.  .  .  .  The  Russian  revolutionaries  might  perhaps  have  settled  with  the 
tsar  long  ago  had  they  not  been  compelled  at  the  same  time  to  fight  his  ally, 
European  capital.  Let  us  hope  that  this  time  they  will  succeed  in  settling  with 
both  enemies,  and  that  the  new  'Holy  Alliance'  will  collapse  more  quickly  than 
its  predecessors.  But  however  the  present  struggle  in  Russia  may  end,  the  blood 
and  felicity  of  the  martyrs,  whom,  unfortunately,  she  is  producing  in  too  great 
numbers,  will  not  have  been  sacrificed  in  vain.  They  will  nourish  the  shoots  of 
social  revolution  throughout  the  civilised  world  and  cause  them  to  grow  more 
luxuriantly  and  rapidly.  In  1848  the  Slavs  were  a  black  frost  which  blighted  the 
flowers  of  the  people's  spring.  Perhaps  they  are  now  destined  to  be  the  storm 
that  will  break  the  ice  of  reaction  and  will  irresistibly  bring  a  new  and  happy 
spring  for  the  nations."  (Karl  Kautsky,  "The  Slavs  and  Revolution,"  Iskra, 
Russian  Social-Democratic  revolutionary  newspaper,  No.  18,  March  10,  1902.) 

How  well  Karl  Kautsky  wrote  eighteen  years  ago! 

II.  ONE   OF   THE   FUNDAMENTAL   CONDITIONS   FOR   THE 

SUCCESS  OF  THE  BOLSHEVIKS 

Certainly  nearly  everyone  now  realises  that  the  Bolsheviks  could 
not  have  maintained  themselves  in  power  for  two  and  a  half  months, 
let  alone  for  two  and  a  half  years,  unless  the  strictest,  truly  iron 
discipline  prevailed  in  our  Party,  and  unless  the  latter  had  been  ren- 
dered the  fullest  and  unreserved  support  of  the  whole  mass  of  the 
working  class,  that  is,  of  all  its  thinking,  honest,  self-sacrificing  and 

•Written  by  Otto  Bauer.— Ed. 
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influential  elements  who  are  capable  of  leading  or  of  attracting  the 
backward  strata. 

The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  a  most  determined  and  most 
ruthless  war  waged  by  the  new  class  against  a  more  powerful  enemy, 
the  bourgeoisie,  whose  resistance  is  increased  tenfold  by  its  over- 
throw (even  if  only  in  one  country),  and  whose  power  lies  not  only 
in  the  strength  of  international  capital,  in  the  strength  and  durability 
of  the  international  connections  of  the  bourgeoisie,  but  also  in  the 
force  of  habit,  in  the  strength  of  small  production.  For,  unfortu- 
nately, small  production  is  still  very,  very  widespread  in  the  world, 
and  small  production  engenders  capitalism  and  the  bourgeosie  con- 
tinuously, daily,  hourly,  spontaneously,  and  on  a  mass  scale.  For 
all  these  reasons  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  essential,  and 
victory  over  the  bourgeoisie  is  impossible  without  a  long,  stubborn 
and  desperate  war  of  life  and  death,  a  war  demanding  perseverance, 
discipline,  firmness,  indomitableness  and  unity  of  will. 

I  repeat,  the  experience  of  the  victorious  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat in  Russia  has  clearly  shown  even  to  those  who  are  unable  to 
think,  or  who  have  not  had  occasion  to  ponder  over  this  question, 
that  absolute  centralisation  and  the  strictest  discipline  of  the  prole- 
tariat constitute  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  for  victory  over 
the  bourgeoisie. 

This  is  often  discussed.  But  far  from  enough  thought  is  given  to 
what  it  means,  and  to  the  conditions  that  make  it  possible.  Would 
it  not  be  better  if  greetings  to  the  Soviet  power  and  the  Bolsheviks 
were  more  frequently  accompanied  by  a  profound  analysis  of 
the  reasons  why  the  Bolsheviks  were  able  to  build  up  the  discipline 
the  revolutionary  proletariat  needs? 


III.  THE  PRINCIPAL  STAGES  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF 

BOLSHEVISM 

The  years  of  preparation  for  the  revolution  (1903-05):  The  ap- 
proach of  a  great  storm  is  everywhere  felt.  All  classes  are  in  a  state 
of  ferment  and  preparation.  Abroad,  the  emigrant  press  discusses 
the  theoretical  side  of  all  the  fundamental  problems  of  the  revolution. 
The  representatives  of  the  three  main  classes,  of  the  three  principal 
political  trends,  viz,  the  liberal-bourgeois,  the  petty-bourgeois  demo- 
cratic (concealed  under  the  labels  "social-democratic"  and  "social- 
revolutionary"),  and  the  proletarian-revolutionary  trends,  anticipate 
and  prepare  for  the  approaching  open  class  struggle  by  a  most  bitter 
fight  on  questions  of  programme  and  tactics.  All  the  questions 
around  which  the  masses  waged  an  armed  struggle  in  1905-07  and 
1917-20  can  (and  should)  be  traced  in  their  embryonic  form  in  the 
press  of  that  time.  Between  these  three  main  trends,  there  were, 
of  course,  a  host  of  intermediate,  transitional,  indefinite  forms.  Or, 
more  correctly,  in  the  struggle  of  the  press,  parties,  factions  and 
groups,  there  were  crystallised  those  political  ideological  trends 
which  are  actually  class  trends;  the  classes  forged  for  themselves  the 
requisite  political  ideological  weapons  for  the  impending  battles. 

The  years  of  revolution  (1905-07):  All  classes  come  out  into  the 
open.    All  views  on  programme  and  tactics  are  tested  by  the  action 
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of  the  masses.  There  is  a  strike  movement  unprecedented  any- 
where in  the  world  for  its  extent  and  acuteness.  The  economic 
strike  grows  into  a  political  strike,  and  the  latter  into  insurrection. 
The  relations  between  the  proletariat,  as  the  leader,  and  the  vacil- 
lating, unstable  peasantry,  as  the  led,  are  tested  in  practice.  The 
Soviet  form  of  organisation  is  born  in  the  spontaneous  development 
of  the  struggle.  The  controversies  of  that  time  concerning  the 
significance  of  Soviets  anticipate  the  great  struggle  of  1917-20.  The 
alternation  of  parliamentary  and  non-parliamentary  forms  of  struggle, 
of  tactics  of  boycotting  parliamentarism  and  tactics  of  participating 
in  parliamentarism,  of  legal  and  illegal  methods  of  struggle,  and  like- 
wise their  interrelations  and  connections  are  all  distinguished  by  an 
astonishing  richness  of  consent.  As  far  as  teaching  the  fundamentals 
of  political  science — to  masses,  leaders,  classes,  and  parties — was 
concerned,  one  month  of  this  period  was  equivalent  to  a  whole  year 
of  "peaceful,"  "constitutional"  development.  Without  the  "dress 
rehearsal"  of  1905,  the  victory  of  the  October  Revolution  of  1917 
would  have  been  impossible. 

The  years  of  reaction  (1907-10):  Tsardom  is  victorious.  All  the 
revolutionary  and  opposition  parties  have  been  defeated.  Depres- 
sion, demoralisation,  splits,  discord,  renegacy,  pornography  instead 
of  politics.  There  is  an  increased  drift  toward  philosophic  idealism; 
mysticism  serves  as  a  cloak  for  counter-revolutionary  sentiments. 
But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  precisely  the  great  defeat  that  gives  the 
revolutionary  parties  and  the  revolutionary  class  a  real  and  very 
valuable  lesson,  a  lesson  in  historical  dialectics,  a  lesson  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  political  struggle  and  in  the  skill  and  art  of  waging  it. 
One  gets  to  know  one's  friends,  in  times  of  misfortune.  Defeated 
armies  learn  well. 

Victorious  tsardom  is  compelled  to  accelerate  the  destruction  of 
the  remnants  of  the  pre-bourgeois,  patriarchal  mode  of  life  in  Russia. 
Russia's  development  along  bourgeois  lines  progresses  with  remark- 
able speed.  Extra-class  rnd  above-class  illusions,  illusions  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  avoiding  capitalism,  are  scattered  to  the 
winds.  The  class  struggle  manifests  itself  in  quite  a  new  and  more- 
over distinct  form. 

The  revolutionary  parties  must  complete  their  education.  They 
have  learned  to  attack.  Now  they  have  to  realise  that  this  knowl- 
edge must  be  supplemented  by  the  knowledge  of  how  to  retreat  prop- 
erly. They  have  to  realise — and  the  revolutionary  class  is  taught  to 
realise  by  its  own  bitter  experience — that  victory  is  impossible  unless 
they  have  learned  both  how  to  attack  and  how  to  retreat  properly. 
Of  all  the  defeated  opposition  and  revolutionary  parties  the  Bolshe- 
viks effected  the  most  orderly  retreat,  with  the  least  loss  to  their 
"army,"  with  its  nucleus  best  preserved,  with  the  least  (in  respect 
to  profundity  and  irremediabiiity)  splits,  with  the  last  demoralisation, 
and  in  the  best  condition  to  resume  the  work  on  the  broadest  scale 
and  in  the  most  correct  and  energetic  manner.  The  Bolsheviks 
achieved  this  only  because  they  ruthlessly  exposed  and  expelled  the 
revolutionary  phrasemongers,  who  refused  to  understand  that  one 
had  to  retreat,  that  one  had  to  know  how  to  retreat,  and  that  one  had 
absolutely  to  learn  how  to  work  legally  in  the  most  reactionary  parlia- 
ments, in  the  most  reactionary  trade  unions,  cooperative  societies, 
mutual  insurance  and  similar  organisations. 

7811S0— 56 12 
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The  years  of  revival  (1910-14) :  At  first  the  revival  was  incredibly 
slow;  then,  after  the  Lena  events  of  1912,*  it  became  somewhat  more 
rapid.  Overcoming  unprecedented  difficulties,  the  Bolsheviks  pushed 
aside  the  Mensheviks,  whose  role  as  bourgeois  agents  in  the  working 
class  movement  was  perfectly  understood  by  the  whole  bourgeoisie 
after  1905,  and  who  were  therefore  supported  in  a  thousand  ways  by 
the  whole  bourgeoisie  against  the  Bolsheviks.  But  the  latter  would 
never  have  succeeded  in  doing  this  had  they  not  pursued  the  correct 
tactics  of  combining  illegal  work  with  the  obligatory  utilisation  of 
"legal  possibilities."  The  Bolsheviks  won  all  the  labour  seats  in 
the  arch-reactionary  Duma. 

The  first  imperialist  World  War  (1914-17):  Legal  parliamen- 
tarism, with  an  extremely  reactionary  "parliament,"  renders  very 
useful  service  to  the  party  of  the  revolutionary  proleariat,  the  Bol- 
sheviks. The  Bolshevik  deputies  are  exiled  to  Siberia.  In  the 
emigrant  press  all  shades  of  social-imperialism,  social-chauvinism, 
social-patriotism,  inconsistent  and  consistent  internationalism,  paci- 
fism, and  the  revolutionary  repudiation  of  pacifist  illusions  find 
full  expression.  The  learned  fools  and  the  old  women  of  the  Sec- 
ond International,  who  had  arrogantly  and  contemptuously  turned 
up  their  noses  at  the  abundance  of  "factions"  in  the  Russian  Socialist 
movement  and  at  the  sharp  struggle  they  waged  among  themselves, 
were  unable — when  the  war  deprived  them  of  their  boasted  "legal- 
ity" in  all  the  advanced  countries — to  organise  anything  even  ap- 
proximating such  a  free  (illegal)  interchange  of  views  and  such  a 
free  (illegal)  working  out  of  correct  views  as  the  Russian  revolution- 
aries did  in  Switzerland  and  in  a  number  of  other  countries.  It  was 
precisely  because  of  this  that  both  the  straightforward  social -patriots 
and  the  "Kautskians"  of  all  countries  proved  to  be  the  worst  traitors 
to  the  proletariat.  And  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  Bolshevism 
was  able  to  attain  victory  in  1917-20  was  that  ever  since  the  end  of 
1914  it  had  been  ruthlessly  exposing  the  baseness,  loathsomeness 
and  vileness  of  social-chauvinism  and  "Kautskyism"  (to  which 
Longuetism  in  France,  the  views  of  the  leaders  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party  and  the  Fabians  in  England,  of  Turati  in  Italy,  etc., 
correspond),  while  the  masses  later  became  more  and  more  con- 
vinced by  their  own  experience  of  the  correctness  of  the  Bolshevik 
views. 

The  second  revolution  in  Russia  (February  to  October  1917):  The 
incredible  decrepitude  and  obsolescence  of  tsardom  created  (with 
the  aid  of  the  blows  and  burdens  of  a  most  agonising  war)  an  in- 
credibly destructive  power  which  was  now  directed  against  tsar- 
dom. Within  a  few  days  Russia  was  transformed  into  a  democratic 
bourgeois  republic,  more  free — under  war  conditions — than  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  The  leaders  of  the  opposition  and 
revolutionary  parties  began  to  set  up  a  government,  just  as  is  done 
in  the  most  "strictly  parliamentary"  republics;  and  the  fact  that  a 
man  had  been  a  leader  of  an  opposition  party  in  parliament,  even  in 
a  most  reactionary  parliament,  assisted  him  in  his  subsequent  role 
in  the  revolution. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  Mensheviks  and  "Socialist-Revolutionaries" 
thoroughly  imbibed  all  the  methods  and  manners,  arguments  and 

•The  shooting  of  the  striking  miners  in  the  Lena  goldfields  (Siberia)  in  April  1912,  which  gave  rise  to  a 
wave  of  protest  strikes  all  over  Russia  and  stimulated  the  revival  of  the  revolutionary  movement.— Ed* 
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sophistries  of  the  European  heroes  of  the  Second  International,  of 
the  ministerialists  and  other  opportunist  scum.  All  that  we  now  read 
about  the  Scheidemanns  and  Noskes,  about  Kautsky  and  Hilferding, 
Renner  and  Austerlitz,  Otto  Bauer  and  Fritz  Adler,  Turati  and 
Longuet,  about  the  Fabians  and  the  leaders  of  the  Independent 
Labour  Party  in  England — all  this  seems  to  us,  and  is  in  reality,  a 
dreary  repetition,  a  re-chant  of  an  old  familiar  refrain.  We  have 
seen  all  this  already  in  the  case  of  the  Mensheviks.  History  played 
a  joke  and  made  the  opportunists  of  a  backward  country  anticipate 
the  opportunists  of  a  number  of  advanced  countries. 

Yes,  the  heroes  of  the  Second  International  have  suffered  bank- 
ruptcy and  have  disgraced  themselves  over  the  question  of  the  sig- 
nificance and  role  of  the  Soviets  and  the  Soviet  power;  yes,  the 
leaders  of  the  three  very  important  parties  which  have  now  left  the 
Second  International  (namely,  the  German  Independent  Social- 
Democratic  Party,  the  French  Longuetists  and  the  British  Inde- 
pendent Labour  Party)  have  disgraced  and  entangled  themselves 
over  this  question  in  a  very  "striking"  way;  yes,  they  have  all  turned 
out  to  be  slaves  to  the  prejudices  of  petty-bourgeois  democracy 
(quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  petty  bourgeois  of  1848  who  called  them- 
selves "Social-Democrats")— but  we  have  already  seen  all  this  in 
the  case  of  the  Mensheviks.  History  played  a  joke:  in  Russia,  in 
1905,  the  Soviets  were  born;  from  February  to  October  1917  they 
were  falsified  by  the  Mensheviks,  who  went  bankrupt  because  of 
their  inability  to  understand  the  role  and  significance  of  the  Soviets; 
and  now  the  idea  of  the  Soviet  power  has  arisen  all  over  the  world 
and  is  spreading  among  the  proletariat  of  all  countries  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity.  And  the  old  heroes  of  the  Second  International 
are  also  going  bankrupt  everywhere,  because  they,  like  our  Men- 
sheviks, are  unable  to  understand  the  role  and  significance  of  the 
Soviets.  Experience  has  proved  that  on  some  very  important  ques- 
tions of  the  proletarian  revolution,  all  countries  will  inevitably  have 
to  go  through  what  Russia  has  gone  through. 

Contrary  to  the  views  that  are  now  often  to  be  met  with  in  Europe 
and  America,  the  Bolsheviks  began  their  victorious  struggle  against 
the  parliamentary  (actually)  bourgeois  republic  and  against  the  Men- 
sheviks very  cautiously,  and  the  preparations  they  made  for  it  were 
by  no  means  simple.  We  did  not  call  for  the  overthrow  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  the  beginning  of  the  period  mentioned,  but  explained 
that  it  was  impossible  to  overthrow  it  until  the  composition  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  Soviets  had  changed.  We  did  not  proclaim  a 
boycott  of  the  bourgeois  parliament,  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but 
declared— and  since  the  April  (1917)  Conference  of  our  Party  de- 
clared officially  in  the  name  of  the  Party — that  a  bourgeois  republic 
with  a  Constituent  Assembly  is  better  than  a  bourgeois  republic 
without  a  Constituent  Assembly,  but  that  a  "workers'  and  peasants'  " 
republic,  a  Soviet  republic,  is  better  than  any  bourgeois-democratic, 
parliamentary  republic.  Without  such  careful,  thorough,  circumspect 
and  prolonged  preparations  we  could  not  have  obtained  victory  in 
October  1917,  nor  have  maintained  that  victory. 

*  ****** 

On  two  occasions  the  struggle  that  Bolshevism  waged  against 
"Left"  deviations  within  its  own  party  assumed  particularly  large 
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proportions:  in  1908,  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  to  participate 
in  a  most  reactionary  "parliament"  and  in  the  legal  workers'  societies 
which  were  restricted  by  most  reactionary  laws;  and  again  in  1918 
(the  Brest-Litovsk  Peace),  on  the  question  whether  one  or  another 
"compromise"  was  admissible. 

In  1908  the  "Left"  Bolsheviks  were  expelled  from  our  Party  for 
stubbornly  refusing  to  understand  the  necessity  of  participating  in  a 
most  reactionary  "parliament."  The  "Lefts" — among  whom  there 
were  many  splendid  revolutionaries  who  subsequently  bore  (and 
still  bear)  the  title  of  member  of  the  Communist  Party  with  honour — 
based  themselves  particularly  on  the  successful  experiment  of  the 
boycott  in  1905.  When  in  August  1905  the  tsar  announced  the  con- 
vocation of  an  advisory  "parliament,"  the  Bolsheviks — unlike  all  the 
opposition  parties  and  the  Mensheviks — proclaimed  a  boycott  of  it, 
and  it  was  actually  swept  away  by  the  revolution  of  October  1905. 
At  that  time  the  boycott  proved  correct,  not  because  nonparticipation 
in  reactionary  parliaments  is  correct  in  general,  but  because  we 
correctly  estimated  the  objective  situation  that  was  leading  to  the 
rapid  transformation  of  the  mass  strikes  into  a  political  strike,  then 
into  a  revolutionary  strike,  and  then  into  insurrection.  Moreover, 
the  struggle  at  that  time  centred  around  the  question  whether  to 
leave  the  convocation  of  the  first  representative  assembly  to  the  tsar, 
or  to  attempt  to  wrest  its  convocation  from  the  hands  of  the  old  govern- 
ment. When  there  was,  and  could  be,  no  certainty  that  an  analogous 
objective  situation  existed,  and  likewise  no  certainty  of  a  similar 
trend  and  rate  of  development,  the  boycott  ceased  to  be  correct. 

The  Bolshevik  boycott  of  "parliament"  in  1905  enriched  the 
revolutionary  proletariat  with  extremely  valuable  political  experience 
and  showed  that  when  combining  legal  and  illegal,  parliamentary 
and  nonparliamentary  forms  of  struggle,  it  is  sometimes  useful, 
and  even  essential,  to  be  able  to  reject  parliamentary  forms.  But  it 
is  a  very  great  mistake  to  apply  this  experience  blindly,  imitatively 
and  uncritically  to  other  conditions,  and  to  other  circumstances. 
The  boycott  of  the  "Duma"  by  the  Bolsheviks  in  1906  was  a  mistake, 
although  small  and  easily  remediable.*  The  boycott  of  the  Duma 
in  1907,  1908  and  subsequent  years  was  a  serious  mistake  and  one 
difficult  to  remedy,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  a  very  rapid  rise  of 
the  revolutionary  tide  and  its  transformation  into  an  insurrection 
could  not  be  expected,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  historical 
situation  of  the  renovated  bourgeois  monarchy  called  for  the  com- 
bining of  legal  and  illegal  work.  Now,  looking  back  on  this  historical 
period,  which  is  now  quite  closed  and  the  connection  of  which  with 
the  subsequent  periods  has  become  fully  manifest,  it  becomes  very 
clear  that  the  Bolsheviks  could  not  have  preserved  (let  alone 
strengthened,  developed  and  reinforced)  the  sound  core  of  the 
revolutionary  party  of  the  proletariat  in  1908-14  had  they  not  stren- 
uously fought  for  the  viewpoint  that  it  is  obligatory  to  combine 
legal  and  illegal  forms  of  struggle,  that  it  is  obligatory  to  participate 
even  in  the  most  reactionary  parliament  and  in  a  number  of  other 
institutions  that  were  restricted  by  reactionary  laws  (benefit  societies, 
etc.). 

*What  applies  to  individuals  is  applicable — with  necessary  modifications — to  politics  and  to  parties. 
It  is  not  the  man  who  makes  no  mistakes  who  is  wise.  There  are  no  such  men,  nor  can  there  be.  He  is 
wise  who  makes  not  very  serious  mistakes  and  who  knows  bow  to  rectify  them  easily  and  quickly. 
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In  1918  things  did  not  go  to  the  lengths  of  a  split.  The  "Left" 
Communists  at  that  time  only  formed  a  separate  group  or  "faction" 
within  our  Party,  and  that  not  for  long.  In  the  same  year,  1918,  the 
most  prominent  representatives  of  "Left"  Communism,  for  example, 
Comrades  Radek  and  Bukharin,  openly  admitted  their  mistake.  It 
had  seemed  to  them  that  the  Brest-Litovsk  Peace  was  a  compromise 
with  the  imperialists  that  was  inadmissible  on  principle  and  harmful 
to  the  party  of  the  revolutionary  proletariat.  It  really  was  a  com- 
promise with  the  imperialists,  but  it  was  a  compromise  which,  under 
the  given  circumstances,  was  obligatory. 

Today,  when  I  hear  our  tactics  in  signing  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty 
assailed  by  the  "Socialist-Revolutionaries,"  for  instance,  or  when  I 
hear  the  remark  made  by  Comrade  Lansbury  in  conversation  with 
me — "Our  British  trade  union  leaders  say  that  if  it  was  permissible 
for  the  Bolsheviks  to  compromise,  it  is  permissible  for  them  to  com- 
promise too,"  I  usually  reply  by  first  of  all  giving  a  simple  and  "popu- 
lar" example: 

Imagine  that  your  automobile  is  held  up  by  armed  bandits.  You 
hand  them  over  your  money,  passport,  revolver  and  automobile. 
You  are  spared  the  pleasant  company  of  the  bandits.  That  is  un- 
questionably a  compromise.  "Do  ut  des"  ("I  give"  you  money, 
firearms,  automobile,  "so  that  you  give"  me  the  opportunity  to  depart 
in  peace).  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  sane  man  who  would 
declare  such  a  compromise  to  be  "inadmissible  on  principle,"  or  who 
would  proclaim  the  compromiser  an  accomplice  of  the  bandits  (even 
though  the  bandits  might  use  the  automobile  and  the  firearms  for 
further  robberies).  Our  compromise  with  the  bandits  of  German 
imperialism  was  a  compromise  of  such  a  kind. 

*  #  #  #  #  *  * 

From  the  standpoint  of  Communism,  the  repudiation  of  the  party 
principle  means  leaping  from  the  eve  of  the  collapse  of  capitalism  (in 
Germany),  not  to  the  lowest  or  intermediate,  but  to  the  highest  phase 
of  Communism.  We  in  Russia  (in  the  third  year  since  the  over- 
throw of  the  bourgeoisie)  are  taking  the  first  steps  in  the  transition 
from  capitalism  to  Socialism,  or  the  lowest  stage  of  Communism. 
Classes  have  remained,  and  will  remain  everywhere  for  years  after 
the  conquest  of  power  by  the  proletariat.  Perhaps  in  England,  where 
there  is  no  peasantry  (but  where  there  are  small  proprietors!),  the 
period  will  be  shorter.  The  abolition  of  classes  not  only  means  driv- 
ing out  the  landlords  and  capitalists — that  we  accomplished  with  com- 
parative ease — it  also  means  abolishing  the  small  commodity  pro- 
ducers, and  they  cannot  be  driven  out,  or  crushed;  we  must  live 
in  harmony  with  them;  they  can  (and  must)  be  remoulded  and  re- 
educated only  by  very  prolonged,  slow,  cautious  organisational  work. 
They  encircle  the  proletariat  on  every  side  with  a  petty-bourgeois  at- 
mosphere, which  permeates  and  corrupts  the  proletariat  and  causes 
constant  relapses  among  the  proletariat  into  petty-bourgeois  spineless- 
ness,  disunity,  individualism,  and  alternate  moods  of  exaltation  and 
dejection.  The  strictest  centralisation  and  discipline  are  required 
within  the  political  party  of  the  proletariat  in  order  to  counteract  this, 
in  order  that  the  organisational  role  of  the  proletariat  (and  that  is 
its  principal  role)  may  be  exercised  correctly,  successfully,  victori- 
ously.   The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  a  persistent  struggle — 
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sanguinary  and  bloodless,  violent  and  peaceful,  military  and  econ- 
omic, educational  and  administrative — against  the  forces  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  society.  The  force  of  habit  of  millions  and  tens  of 
millions  is  a  most  terrible  force.  Without  an  iron  party  tempered  in 
the  struggle,  without  a  party  enjoying  the  confidence  of  all  the  honest 
elements  in  the  given  class,  without  a  party  capable  of  watching  and 
influencing  the  mood  of  the  masses,  it  is  impossible  to  conduct  such 
a  struggle  successfully. 


VI.  SHOULD   REVOLUTIONARIES   WORK  IN   REACTIONARY 

TRADE  UNIONS? 

The  German  "Lefts"  consider  that  as  far  as  they  are  concerned 
the  reply  to  this  question  is  an  unqualified  negative.  In  their  opinion, 
declamations  and  angry  ejaculations  (such  as  uttered  by  K.  Horner 
in  a  particularly  ''weighty"  and  particularly  stupid  manner)  against 
"reactionary"  and  "counterrevolutionary"  trade  unions  are  sufficient 
"proof"  that  it  is  unnecessary  and  even  impermissible  for  revolution- 
aries and  Communists  to  work  in  yellow,  social-chauvinist,  compro- 
mising, counterrevolutionary  trade  unions  of  the  Legien  type. 

But  however  strongly  the  German  "Lefts"  may  be  convinced  of 
the  revolutionariness  of  such  tactics,  these  tactics  are  in  fact  funda- 
mentally wrong,  and  consist  of  nothing  but  empty  phrasemongering. 

In  order  to  make  this  clear,  I  shall  begin  with  our  own  experi- 
ence— in  conformity  with  the  general  plan  of  the  present  article, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  apply  to  Western  Europe  whatever  is  of 
general  application,  general  validity  and  generally  binding  force 
in  the  history  and  the  present  tactics  of  Bolshevism. 

The  correlation,  leaders — party — class — masses,  as  well  as  the 
relation  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  and  its  party  to  the  trade 
unions,  now  present  themselves  concretely  in  Russia  in  the  fol- 
lowing form:  the  dictatorship  is  exercised  by  the  proletariat,  or- 
ganised in  the  Soviets;  the  proletariat  is  led  by  the  Communist 
Party  (Bolsheviks),  which,  according  to  the  data  of  the  last  Party 
Congress  (April  1920)  has  a  membership  of  611,000.  The  mem- 
bership fluctuated  considerably  both  before  and  after  the  October 
Revolution,  and  was  formerly  considerably  less,  even  in  1918  and 
1919.  We  are  afraid  of  an  excessive  growth  of  the  Party,  as  career- 
ists and  charlatans,  who  deserve  only  to  be  shot,  inevitably  strive 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  ruling  party.  The  last  time  we  opened 
wide  the  doors  of  the  Party — for  workers  and  peasants  only — was 
during  the  days  (the  winter  of  1919)  when  Yudenich  was  within 
a  few  versts*  of  Petrograd,  and  Denikin  was  in  Orel  (about  350 
versts  from  Moscow),  that  is,  when  the  Soviet  Republic  was  in 
desperate,  mortal  danger,  and  when  adventurers,  careerists,  charla- 
tans and  unreliable  persons  generally  could  not  possibly  count  on 
making  a  profitable  career  (and  had  more  reason  to  expect  the 
gallows  and  torture)  by  joining  the  Communists.  The  Party,  which 
holds  annual  congresses  (the  last  on  the  basis  of  one  delegate  for 
each  1,000  members),  is  directed  by  a  Central  Committee  of  nine- 
teen elected  at  the  congress,  while  the  current  work  in  Moscow 
has  to  be  carried  on  by  still  smaller  bodies,  viz,  the  so-called  "Org- 

•A  verst  is  two- thirds  of  a  mile.— Ed. 
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buro"  (Organisation  Bureau)  and  "Politburo"  (Political  Bureau), 
which  are  elected  at  plenary  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee, 
five  members  of  the  Central  Committee  to  each  bureau.  This,  then, 
looks  like  a  real  "oligarchy."  Not  a  single  important  political  or 
organisational  question  is  decided  by  any  state  institution  in  our 
republic  without  the  guiding  instructions  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Party. 

In  its  work  the  Party  relies  directly  on  the  trade  unions,  which 
at  present,  according  to  the  data  of  the  last  congress  (April  1920), 
have  over  4,000,000  members,  and  which  are  formally  nonparty. 
Actually,  all  the  directing  bodies  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  unions, 
and  primarily,  of  course,  of  the  all-Russian  general  trade  union  centre 
or  bureau  (the  All-Russian  Central  Trade  Union  Council)  consist  of 
Communists  and  carry  out  all  the  instructions  of  the  Party.  Thus, 
on  the  whole,  we  have  a  formally  non-Communist,  flexible  and  rel- 
atively wide  and  very  powerful  proletarian  apparatus,  by  means  of 
which  the  Party  is  closely  linked  up  with  the  class  and  with  the 
masses,  and  by  means  of  which,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Party, 
the  dictatorship  of  the  class  is  effected.  Without  close  contact 
with  the  trade  unions,  without  their  hearty  support  and  self-sacrificing 
work,  not  only  in  economic  but  also  in  military  affairs,  it  would, 
of  course,  have  been  impossible  for  us  to  govern  the  country  and  to 
maintain  the  dictatorship  for  two  months,  let  alone  two  years.  Of 
course,  in  practice  this  close  contact  calls  for  very  complicated  and 
diversified  work  in  the  form  of  propaganda,  agitation,  timely  and 
frequent  conferences,  not  only  with  leading,  but  with  influential  trade 
union  workers  generally;  it  calls  for  a  determined  struggle  against 
the  Mensheviks,  who  still  have  a  certain,  though  very  small,  number 
of  adherents,  whom  they  teach  all  possible  counter-revolutionary 
tricks,  from  the  ideological  defence  of  (bourgeois)  democracy  and 
the  preaching  of  the  "independence"  of  the  trade  unions  (independent 
of  the  proletarian  power!)  to  the  sabotaging  of  proletarian  discipline, 
etc.,  etc. 

We  consider  that  contact  with  the  "masses"  through  trade  unions 
is  not  enough.  Our  practical  experience  during  the  course  of  the 
revolution  has  given  rise  to  non-party  workers'  and  peasants' 
conferences,  and  we  strive  by  every  means  to  support,  develop  and 
extend  these  institutions  in  order  to  be  able  to  watch  the  sentiments 
of  the  masses,  to  come  closer  to  them,  to  respond  to  their  require- 
ments, to  promote  the  best  among  them  to  state  posts,  etc.  In  a 
recent  decree  on  the  transformation  of  the  People's  Commissariat  of 
State  Control  into  the  "Workers'  and  Peasants'  Inspection,"  non- 
party conferences  of  this  kind  are  granted  the  right  to  elect  members 
to  the  State  Control  to  undertake  various  investigations,  etc. 

Then,  of  course,  all  the  work  of  the  Party  is  carried  on  through  the 
Soviets,  which  embrace  the  toiling  masses  irrespective  of  occupation. 
The  uyezd*  congresses  of  Soviets  are  democratic  institutions  the 
like  of  which  even  the  best  of  the  democratic  republics  of  the  bour- 
geois world  has  never  known;  and  through  these  congresses  (whose 
proceedings  the  Party  endeavours  to  follow  with  the  closest  atten- 
tion), as  well  as  by  constantly  appointing  class-conscious  workers  to 
all  sorts  of  posts  in  the  rural  districts,  the  role  of  the  proletariat  as 
leader  of  the  peasantry  is  exercised,  the  dictatorship  of  the  urban 

•County.— Erf. 
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proletariat  is  realised,  and  a  systematic  struggle  against  the  rich, 
bourgeois,  exploiting  and  profiteering  peasantry  is  waged. 

Such  is  the  general  mechanism  of  the  proletarian  state  power 
viewed  "from  above,"  from  the  standpoint  of  the  practical  realisation 
of  the  dictatorship.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  reader  will  understand 
why  to  a  Russian  Bolshevik,  who  is  acquainted  with  this  mechanism 
and  who  for  twenty-five  years  has  watched  it  growing  out  of  smair, 
illegal,  underground  circles,  all  talk  about  "from  above"  or  "from 
below,"  about  the  dictatorship  of  leaders  or  the  dictatorship  of  the 
masses,  etc.,  cannot  but  appear  to  be  ridiculous  and  childish  non- 
sense, something  like  discussing  whether  the  left  leg  or  the  right  arm 
is  more  useful  to  a  man. 

And  we  cannot  but  regard  as  equally  ridiculous  and  childish  non- 
sense the  ponderous,  very  learned,  and  frightfully  revolutionary 
disquisitions  of  the  German  Lefts  to  the  effect  that  Communists  can- 
not and  should  not  work  in  reactionary  trade  unions,  that  it  is  per- 
missible to  refuse  to  do  such  work,  that  it  is  necessary  to  leave  the 
trade  unions  and  to  create  an  absolutely  brand-new,  immaculate 
"Workers'  Union"  invented  by  very  nice  (and  for  the  most  part, 
probably,  very  youthful)  Communists,  etc.,  etc. 

Capitalism  inevitably  bequeaths  to  Socialism,  on  the  one  hand,  old 
trade  and  craft  distinctions  among  the  workers,  distinctions  evolved 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  and,  on  the  other,  trade  unions  which  only 
very  slowly,  in  the  course  of  years  and  years,  can  and  will  develop 
into  broader,  industrial  unions  with  less  of  the  craft  union  about 
them  (embracing  whole  industries,  and  not  only  crafts,  trades  and 
occupations),  and  later  proceed,  through  these  industrial  unions, 
to  the  abolition  of  the  division  of  labour  among  people,  to  the  educa- 
tion, schooling  and  training  of  people  with  an  all-round  develop- 
ment  and  an  all-round  training,  people  able  to  do  everything. 
Communism  is  marching  and  must  march  towards  this  goal,  and 
will  reach  it,  but  only  after  very  many  years.  To  attempt  in  practice 
today  to  anticipate  this  future  result  of  a  fully  developed,  fully  sta- 
bilised and  formed,  fully  expanded  and  mature  Communism  would 
be  like  trying  to  teach  higher  mathematics  to  a  four  year  old  child. 

We  can  (and  must)  begin  to  build  Socialism  not  with  imaginary 
human  material,  not  with  human  material  invented  by  us,  but  with 
the  human  material  bequeathed  to  us  by  capitalism.  That  is  very 
"difficult,"  it  goes  without  saying,  but  no  other  approach  to  this  task 
is  serious  enough  to  warrant  discussion. 

The  trade  unions  were  a  tremendous  progressive  step  for  the 
working  class  at  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  capitalism, 
inasmuch  as  they  represented  a  transition  from  the  disunity  and 
helplessness  of  the  workers  to  the  rudiments  of  class  organisation. 
When  the  highest  form  of  proletarian  class  organisation  began  to 
arise,  viz.,  the  revolutionary  party  of  the  proletariat  (which  will 
not  deserve  the  name  until  it  learns  to  bind  the  leaders  with  the 
class  and  the  masses  into  one  single  indissoluble  whole),  the  trade 
unions  inevitably  began  to  reveal  certain  reactionary  features,  a 
certain  craft  narrowness,  a  certain  tendency  to  be  non-political,  a 
certain  inertness,  etc.  But  the  development  of  the  proletariat  did 
not,  and  could  not,  proceed  anywhere  in  the  world  otherwise  than 
through  the  trade  unions,  through  their  interaction  with  the  party  of 
the  working  class.  The  conquest  of  political  power  by  the  prole- 
tariat is  a  gigantic  forward  step  for  the  proletariat  as  a  class,  and 
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the  Party  must  more  than  ever,  and  not  merely  In  the  old  way  but 
in  a  new  way,  educate  and  guide  the  trade  unions,  at  the  same  time 
not  forgetting  that  they  are  and  will  long  remain  an  indispensable 
"school  of  Communism"  and  a  preparatory  school  for  training  the 
proletarians  to  exercise  their  dictatorship,  an  indispensable  organisa- 
tion of  the  workers  for  the  gradual  transfer  of  the  management  of 
the  whole  economic  life  of  the  country  to  the  working  class  (and  not 
to  the  separate  trades),  and  later  to  all  the  toilers. 

A  certain  amount  of  "reactionariness"  in  trade  unions,  in  the 
sense  mentioned,  is  inevitable  under  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat. He  who  does  not  understand  this  utterly  fails  to  understand 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  transition  from  capitalism  to 
Socialism.  To  fear  this  "reactionariness,"  to  try  to  avoid  it,  to 
skip  it,  would  be  the  greatest  folly,  for  it  would  mean  fearing  that 
function  of  the  proletarian  vanguard  which  consists  in  training,  edu- 
cating, enlightening,  and  drawing  into  the  new  life  the  most  back- 
ward strata  and  masses  of  the  working  class  and  the  peasantry. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  postpone  the  achievement  of  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  until  a  time  when  not  a  single  worker  with  a  narrow 
craft  outlook,  not  a  single  worker  with  craft  and  craft-union  preju- 
dices is  left,  would  be  a  still  greater  mistake.  The  art  of  politics 
(and  the  Communist's  correct  understanding  of  his  tasks)  lies  in 
correctly  gauging  the  conditions  and  the  moment  when  the  vanguard 
of  the  proletariat  can  successfully  seize  power,  when  it  is  ab'.e, 
during  and  after  the  seizure  of  power,  to  obtain  adequate  support 
from  adequately  broad  strata  of  the  working  class  and  of  the  non- 
proletarian  toiling  masses,  and  when  it  is  able  thereafter  to  maintain, 
consolidate,  and  extend  its  ru!e  by  educating,  training,  and  attracting 
ever  broader  masses  of  the  toilers. 

Further:  in  countries  which  are  more  advanced  than  Russia,  a 
certain  amount  of  reactionariness  in  the  trade  unions  has  been  mani- 
fested, and  was  undoubtedly  bound  to  be  manifested,  to  a  much 
stronger  degree  than  in  our  country.  Our  Mensheviks  found  (and 
in  a  very  few  trade  unions  to  some  extent  still  find)  support  in 
the  trade  unions  precisely  because  of  the  narrow  craft  spirit,  craft 
selfishness  and  opportunism.  The  Mensheviks  of  the  West  have 
acquired  a  much  firmer  "footing"  in  the  trade  unions;  there  the 
craft-union,  narrow-minded,  selfish,  unfeeling,  covetous,  pet- 
ty-bourgeois "labour  aristocracy,"  imperialistically- minded, 
and  bribed  and  corrupted  by  imperialism,  represents  a  much 
stronger  stratum  than  in  our  country.  That  is  incontestable.  The 
struggle  against  the  Gomperses,  against  Messrs.  Jouhaux,  Hender- 
son, Merrheim,  Legien  and  Co.  in  Western  Europe  is  much  more 
difficult  than  the  struggle  against  cur  Mensheviks,  who  represent  an 
absolutely  homogeneous  social  and  political  type.  This  struggle 
must  be  waged  ruthlessly  and  must  be  waged  absolutely  to  the  very 
end,  just  as  we  waged  it,  until  all  the  incorrigible  leaders  of  oppor- 
tunism and  social-chauvinism  have  been  completely  discredited  and 
driven  out  of  the  trade  unions.  It  is  impossible  to  capture  political 
power  (and  the  attempt  to  capture  it  should  not  be  made)  until  this 
struggle  has  reached  a  certain  stage.  This  "certain  stage"  will  be 
different  in  different  countries  and  in  different  circumstances;  it 
can  be  correctly  gauged  only  by  thoughtful,  experienced  and  well- 
informed  political  leaders  of  the  proletariat  in  each  separate  country. 
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It  is  just  this  absurd  "theory"  that  the  Communists  must  not 
belong  to  reactionary  trade  unions  that  most  clearly  shows  how 
frivolous  is  the  attitude  of  the  "Left"  Communists  towards  the 
question  of  influencing  "the  masses,"  and  how  they  abuse  their 
vociferations  about  "the  masses."  If  you  want  to  help  "the  masses" 
and  to  win  the  sympathy,  confidence  and  support  of  "the  masses," 
you  must  not  fear  difficulties,  you  must  not  fear  the  pin-pricks, 
chicanery,  insults  and  persecution  of  the  "leaders"  (who,  being 
opportunists  and  social- chauvinist,  are  in  most  cases  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  police),  but  must 
imperatively  work  wherever  the  masses  are  to  be  found.  You  must 
be  capable  of  every  sacrifice,  of  overcoming  the  greatest  obstacles 
in  order  to  carry  on  agitation  and  propaganda  systematically,  per- 
severingly,  persistently  and  patiently  precisely  in  those  institutions, 
societies  and  associations — even  the  most  reactionary — in  which 
proletarian  or  semi-proletarian  masses  are  to  be  found.  And  the 
trade  unions  and  workers'  cooperatives  (the  latter  at  least  some- 
times) are  precisely  the  organisations  where  the  masses  are  to  be 
found. 

******* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  people  like  Gompers,  Henderson, 
Jouhaux  and  Legien  are  very  grateful  to  "Left"  revolutionaries 
who,  like  the  German  opposition  "on  principle"  (heaven  preserve 
us  from  such  "principles"!)  or  like  some  of  the  revolutionaries  in 
the  American  Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  advocate  leaving 
the  reactionary  trade  unions  and  refusing  to  work  in  them.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  those  gentlemen,  the  "leaders"  of  opportunism, 
will  resort  to  every  trick  of  bourgeois  diplomacy,  to  the  aid  of  bourgeois 
governments,  the  priests,  the  police  and  the  courts,  to  prevent  Com- 
munists joining  the  trade  unions,  to  force  them  out  by  every  means,  to 
make  their  work  in  the  trade  unions  as  unpleasant  as  possible,  to 
insult,  bait  and  persecute  them.  We  must  be  able  to  withstand  all 
this,  to  agree  to  any  sacrifice,  and  even — if  need  be— to  resort  to  all 
sorts  of  stratagems,  artifices,  illegal  methods,  to  evasions  and  sub- 
terfuges, only  so  as  to  get  into  the  trade  unions,  to  remain  in  them,  and 
to  carry  on  Communist  work  within  them  at  all  costs.  Under  tsardom 
we  had  no  "legal  possibilities"  whatever  until  1905;  but  when  Zubatov 
a  secret  police  agent,  organised  Black  Hundred*  workers'  assemblies 
and  workingmen's  societies  for  the  purpose  of  trapping  revolutionaries 
and  combating  them,  we  sent  members  of  our  Party  to  these  assemblies 
and  into  these  societies  (I  personally  remember  one  of  them,  Com- 
rade Babushkin,  a  prominent  St.  Petersburg  workingman,  who  was 
shot  by  the  tsar's  generals  in  1906).  They  established  contacts  with 
the  masses,  managed  to  carry  on  their  agitation,  and  succeeded  in 
wresting  workers  from  the  influence  of  Zubatov 's  agents.**  Of 
course,  in  Western  Europe,  where  legalistic,  constitutionalist,  bour- 
geois-democratic prejudices  are  very  deeply  ingrained,  it  is  more 
difficult  to  carry  on  such  work.  But  it  can  and  should  be  carried  on, 
and  carried  on  systematically. 

•Reactionary  and  Monarchist  organisations.— Ed. 

**The  Gomperses,  Hendersons,  Jouhaux  and  Legiens  are  nothing  but  Zubatovs,  differing  from  our 
Zubatov  only  in  their  European  dress,  in  their  outer  polish,  in  their  civilised,  refined,  democratically  sleek 
manner  of  conducting  their  despicable  policy. 
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The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Third  International  must,  in 
my  opinion,  positively  condemn,  and  call  upon  the  next  congress  of 
the  Communist  International  to  condemn,  both  the  policy  of  re- 
fusing to  join  reactionary  trade  unions  in  general  (explaining  in 
detail  why  such  refusal  is  unwise,  and  what  extreme  harm  it  does 
to  the  cause  of  the  proletarian  revolution)  and,  in  particular,  the 
line  of  conduct  of  several  members  of  the  Dutch  Communist  Party, 
who — 'Whether  directly  or  indirectly,  openly  or  covertly,  wholly  or 
partly  does  not  matter — supported  this  erroneous  policy.  The  Third 
International  must  break  with  the  tactics  of  the  Second  Interna- 
tional; it  must  not  evade  nor  gloss  over  sore  points,  but  must  put 
them  bluntly.  The  whole  truth  has  been  put  squarely  to  the  "Inde- 
pendents" (the  Independent  Social-Democratic  Party  of  Germany); 
the  whole  truth  must  likewise  be  put  squarely  to  the  "Left"  Com- 
munists. 

VII.  SHOULD  WE  PARTICIPATE  IN  BOURGEOIS 

PARLIAMENTS? 

The  German  "Left"  Communists,  with  the  greatest  contempt— 
and  with  the  greatest  frivolity — reply  to  this  question  in  the  nega- 
tive.   Their  arguments?    In  the  passage  quoted  above  we  read: 

".  .  .  One  must  emphatically  reject  ...  all  reversion  to  parliamentary  forms 
of  struggle,  which  have  become  historically  and  politically  obsolete.  .  .  ." 

This  is  said  with  absurd  pretentiousness,  and  is  obviously  in- 
correct. "Reversion"  to  parliamentarism!  Perhaps  there  is  already 
a  Soviet  republic  in  Germany?  It  does  not  look  like  it!  How,  then, 
is  it  possible  to  speak  of  "reversion"?     Is  it  not  an  empty  phrase? 

Parliamentarism  has  become  "historically  obsolete."  That  is  true 
as  regards  propaganda.  Rut  everyone  knows  that  this  is  still  a  long 
way  from  overcoming  it  practically.  Capitalism  could  have  been 
declared,  and  quite  rightly,  to  be  "historically  obsolete"  many 
decades  ago,  but  that  does  not  at  all  remove  the  need  for  a  very 
long  and  very  persistent  struggle  on  the  soil  of  capitalism.  Parlia- 
mentarism is  "historically  obsolete"  from  the  standpoint  of  world 
history,  that  is  to  say,  the  epoch  of  bourgeois  parliamentarism  has 
come  to  an  end  and  the  epoch  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship  has 
begun.  That  is  incontestable.  But  when  dealing  with  world  history 
one  counts  in  decades.  Ten  or  twenty  years  sooner  or  later  makes 
no  difference  when  measured  by  the  scale  of  world  history;  from 
the  standpoint  of  world  history  it  is  a  trifle  that  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated even  approximately.  But  that  is  precisely  why  it  is  a  howling 
theoretical  blunder  to  measure  questions  of  practical  politics  with 
the  scale  of  world  history. 

Is  parliamentarism  "politically  obsolete"?  That  is  quite  another 
matter.  If  it  were  true,  the  position  of  the  "Lefts"  would  be  a 
strong  one.  But  it  has  to  be  proved  by  a  most  searching  analysis, 
and  the  "Lefts"  do  not  even  know  how  to  set  about  it. 

*  ****** 

Thirdly,  the  "Left"  Communists  have  a  great  deal  to  say  in  praise 
of  us  Bolsheviks.  One  sometimes  feels  like  telling  them  to  praise 
us  less  and  try  to  understand  the  tactics  of  the  Bolsheviks  more; 
to  make  themselves  more  familiar  with  them!    We  took  part  in  the 
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elections  to  the  Russian  bourgeois  parliament,  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  in  September-November  1917.  Were  our  tactics  correct 
or  not?  If  not,  then  it  should  be  clearly  stated  and  proved,  for  this 
is  essential  in  working  out  eorrect  tactics  for  international  Com- 
munism. If  they  were  correct,  certain  conclusions  must  be  drawn. 
Of  course,  no  parallel  can  be  drawn  between  conditions  in  Russia 
and  conditions  in  Western  Europe.  Rut  as  regards  the  special 
question  of  the  meaning  of  the  concept  "parliamentarism  has  become 
politically  obsolete,"  our  experience  must  absolutely  be  taken  into 
account,  for  unless  definite  experience  is  taken  into  account  such 
concepts  are  very  easily  transformed  into  empty  phrases.  Did  not 
we,  the  Russian  Bolsheviks,  have  more  right  in  September-November 
1917  than  any  Western  Communists  to  consider  that  parliamentarism 
was  politically  obsolete  in  Russia?  Of  course  we  did,  for  the  point 
is  not  whether  bourgeois  parliaments  have  existed  for  a  long  or  a 
short  time,  but  to  what  extent  the  broad  mass  of  the  toilers  are 
prepared  (ideologically,  politically,  and  practically)  to  accept  the 
Soviet  system  and  to  disperse  the  bourgeois-democratic  parliament 
(or  to  allow  it  to  be  dispersed).  That  owing  to  a  number  of  special 
conditions  the  urban  working  class  and  the  soldiers  and  peasants  of 
Russia  were  in  September-November  1917  exceptionally  well  pre- 
pared for  the  acceptance  of  the  Soviet  system  and  for  the  dispersal 
of  the  most  democratic  of  bourgeois  parliaments  is  an  absolutely 
incontestable  and  fully  established  historical  fact.  Nevertheless, 
the  Bolsheviks  did  not  boycott  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but  took 
part  in  the  elections  both  before  and  after  the  proletariat  conquered 
political  power.  That  these  elections  yielded  exceedingly  valuable 
(and  for  the  proletariat,  highly  useful)  political  results  I  have  proved, 
I  confidently  hope,  in  the  above-mentioned  article,  which  analyses 
in  detail  the  figures  of  the  elections  to  the  Constituent  Assembly  in 
Russia. 

The  conclusion  which  follows  from  this  is  absolutely  incontrovert- 
ible: it  has  been  proved  that  participation  in  a  bourgeois-democratic 
parliament,  even  a  few  weeks  before  the  victory  of  a  Soviet  republic, 
and  even  after  such  a  victory,  not  only  does  not  harm  the  revolu- 
tionary proletariat,  but  actually  helps  it  to  prove  to  the  backward 
masses  why  such  parliaments  deserve  to  be  dispersed;  it  helps 
their  successful  dispersal,  and  helps  bourgeois  parliamentarism  to 
become  "politically  obsolete."  To  refuse  to  take  this  experience 
into  account  and  at  the  same  time  to  claim  affiliation  to  the 
Communist  International,  which  must  work  out  its  tactics 
internationally  (not  narrow  or  one-sided  national  tactics,  but  inter- 
national tactics),  is  to  commit  the  gravest  blunder  and  actually  to 
retreat  from  real  internationalism  while  paying  lip  service  to  it. 
******* 

Naive  and  utterly  inexperienced  people  imagine  that  it  is  sufficient 
to  admit  the  permissibility  of  compromises  in  general  in  order  to 
obliterate  the  dividing  line  between  opportunism,  against  which  we 
wage  and  must  wage  an  irreconcilable  struggle,  and  revolutionary 
Marxism,  or  Communism.  But  if  such  people  do  not  yet  know  that 
all  dividing  lines  in  nature  and  in  society  are  mutable  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  conventional — they  cannot  be  assisted  otherwise  than  by 
a  long  process  of  training,  education,  enlightenment,  and  by  political 
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and  everyday  experience.  It  is  important  to  single  out  from  the 
practical  questions  of  the  politics  of  each  separate  or  specific  historical 
moment  those  which  reveal  the  principal  type  of  impermissible, 
treacherous  compromises  embodying  the  opportunism  that  is  fatal  to 
the  revolutionary  class,  and  to  exert  all  efforts  to  explain  them  and 
combat  them.  During  the  imperialist  war  of  1914-18  between  two 
groups  of  equally  predatory  and  rapacious  countries,  the  principal, 
fundamental  type  of  opportunism  was  social-chauvinism,  that  is,  the 
support  of  "defence  of  the  fatherland,"  which,  in  such  a  war,  was 
really  equivalent  to  defence  of  the  predatory  interests  of  "one's  own" 
bourgeoisie.  After  the  war,  the  defence  of  the  robber  "League  of 
Nations,"  the  defence  of  direct  or  indirect  alliances  with  the  bour- 
geoisie of  one's  own  country  against  the  revolutionary  proletariat  and 
the  "Soviet"  movement,  and  the  defence  of  bourgeois  democracy 
and  bourgeois  parliamentarism  against  the  "Soviet  power"  became 
the  principal  manifestations  of  those  impermissible  and  treacherous 
compromises,  the  sum  total  of  which  constituted  the  opportunism  that 
is  fatal  to  the  revolutionary  proletariat  and  its  cause. 

"...  To  reject  most  emphatically  all  compromises  with  other  par- 
ties ...  all  policy  of  manoeuvring  and  compromise,"  write  the  Ger- 
man "Lefts"  in  the  Frankfurt  pamphlet. 

It  is  a  wonder  that,  holding  such  views,  these  "Lefts"  do  not 
emphatically  condemn  Bolshevism.  For,  the  German  "Lefts"  must 
know  that  the  whole  history  of  Bolshevism,  both  before  and  after  the 
October  Revolution,  is  full  of  instances  of  manoeuvring,  temporising 
and  compromising  with  other  parties,  bourgeois  parties  included. 

To  carry  on  a  war  for  the  overthrow  of  the  international  bourgeoisie, 
a  war  which  is  a  hundred  times  more  difficult,  prolonged  and  compli- 
cated than  the  most  stubborn  of  ordinary  wars  between  states,  and 
to  refuse  beforehand  to  manoeuvre,  to  utilise  the  conflict  of  interests 
(even  though  temporary)  among  one's  enemies,  to  refuse  to  temporise 
and  compromise  with  possible  (even  though  transitory,  unstable, 
vacillating  and  conditionr")  allies — is  not  this  ridiculous  in  the  ex- 
treme? Is  it  not  as  though,  when  making  a  difficult  ascent  of  an  un- 
explored and  hitherto  inaccessible  mountain,  we  were  to  refuse  before- 
hand ever  to  move  in  zigzags,  ever  to  retrace  our  steps,  ever  to  abandon 
the  course  once  selected  to  try  others?  And  yet  people  who  are  so 
ignorant  and  inexperienced  (if  youth  were  the  explanation,  it  would 
not  be  so  bad ;  young  people  are  ordained  by  God  himself  to  talk  such 
nonsense  for  a  period)  could  meet  with  the  support — whether  direct 
or  indirect,  open  or  covert,  whole  or  partial,  does  not  matter — of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Dutch  Communist  Party!! 

After  the  first  Socialist  revolution  of  the  proletariat,  after  the  over- 
throw of  the  bourgeoisie  in  one  country,  the  proletariat  of  that  country 
for  a  long  time  remains  weaker  than  the  bourgeoisie,  simply  because 
of  the  letter's  extensive  international  connections,  and  also  because 
of  the  spontaneous  and  continuous  restoration  and  regeneration  of 
capitalism  and  the  bourgeoisie  by  the  small  commodity-producers  of 
the  country  which  has  overthrown  the  bourgeoisie.  The  more  power- 
ful enemy  can  be  conquered  only  by  exerting  the  utmost  effort,  and 
by  necessarily,  thoroughly,  carefully,  attentively  and  skilfully  taking 
advantage  of  every,  even  the  smallest,  "rift"  among  the  enemies,  of 
every  antagonism  of  interest  among  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  various 
countries  and  among  the  various  groups  or  types  of  bourgeoisie  within 
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the  various  countries,  by  taking  advantage  of  every,  even  the  smallest, 
opportunity  of  gaining  a  mass  ally,  even  though  this  ally  be  temporary, 
vacillating,  unstable,  unreliable  and  conditional.  Those  who  do  not 
understand  this  do  not  understand  even  a  particle  of  Marxism,  or  of 
scientific,  modern  Socialism  in  general.  Those  who  have  not  proved 
by  deeds  over  a  fairly  considerable  period  of  time,  and  in  fairly  varied 
political  situations,  their  ability  to  apply  this  truth  in  practice  have  not 
yet  learned  to  assist  the  revolutionary  class  in  its  struggle  for  the 
emancipation  of  toiling  humanity  from  the  exploiters.  And  this  ap- 
plies equally  to  the  period  before  and  to  the  period  after  the  conquest 
of  political  power  by  the  proletariat. 

Our  theory  is  not  a  dogma  but  a  guide  to  action,  said  Marx  and 
Engles;  and  the  great  mistake,  the  great  crime  such  "patented" 
Marxists  as  Karl  Kautsky,  Otto  Bauer,  etc.,  commit  is  that  they 
have  not  understood  this,  have  been  unable  to  apply  it  at  the  most 
important  moments  of  the  proletarian  revolution. 

*****  *  * 

History  generally,  and  the  history  of  revolutions  in  particular,  is 
always  richer  in  content,  more  varied,  more  many-sided,  more  lively 
and  "subtle"  than  even  the  best  parties  and  the  most  class-conscious 
vanguards  of  the  most  advanced  classes  imagine.  This  is  under- 
standable, because  even  the  best  vanguards  express  the  class  con- 
sciousness, will,  passion  and  imagination  of  tens  of  thousands, 
whereas  the  revolution  is  made,  at  the  moment  of  its  climax  and  the 
exertion  of  all  human  capacities,  by  the  class  consciousness,  will, 
passion  and  imagination  of  tens  of  millions,  spurred  on  by  a  most 
acute  struggle  of  classes.  From  this  follow  two  very  important 
practical  conclusions:  first,  that  in  order  to  fulfil  its  task  the  revolu- 
tionary class  must  be  able  to  master  all  forms  or  sides  of  social 
activity  without  exception  (completing,  after  the  capture  of  political 
power,  sometimes  at  great  risk  and  very  great  danger,  what  it  did 
not  complete  before  the  capture  of  power) ;  second,  that  the  revolu- 
tionary class  must  be  ready  to  pass  from  one  form  to  another  in  the 
quickest  and  most  unexpected  manner. 

Everyone  will  agree  that  an  army  which  does  not  train  itself  to 
wield  all  arms,  all  the  means  and  methods  of  warfare  that  the  enemy 
possesses,  or  may  possess,  behaves  in  an  unwise  or  even  in  criminal 
manner.  But  this  applies  to  politics  even  more  than  it  does  to  war. 
In  politics  it  is  harder  to  forecast  what  methods  of  warfare  will  be 
applicable  and  useful  to  us  under  certain  future  conditions.  Unless 
we  master  all  means  of  warfare,  we  may  suffer  grave  and  even  decisive 
defeat  if  changes  in  the  position  of  the  other  classes  that  do  not 
depend  on  us  bring  to  the  forefront  forms  of  activity  in  which  we  are 
particularly  weak.  If,  however,  we  master  all  means  of  warfare,  we 
shall  certainly  be  victorious,  because  we  represent  the  interests  of 
the  really  advanced  and  really  revolutionary  class,  even  if  circum- 
stances do  not  permit  us  to  use  weapons  that  are  most  dangerous  to 
the  enemy,  weapons  that  are  most  swift  in  dealing  mortal  blows. 
Inexperienced  revolutionaries  often  think  that  legal  methods  of 
struggle  are  opportunist  because  in  this  field  the  bourgeoisie  has  most 
frequently  (especially  in  "peaceful,"  non-revolutionary  times)  de- 
ceived and  fooled  the  workers,  and  that  illegal  methods  of  struggle 
are  revolutionary.  But  that  is  not  true.  What  is  true  is  that  those 
parties  and  leaders  are  opportunists  and  traitors  to  the  working  class 
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who  are  unable  or  unwilling  (don't  say  you  cannot,  say  you  won't!) 
to  adopt  illegal  methods  of  struggle  in  conditions  such  as  those  which 
prevailed,  for  example,  during  the  imperialist  war  of  1914-18,  when 
the  bourgeoisie  of  the  freest  democratic  countries  deceived  the 
workers  in  the  most  insolent  and  brutal  manner,  forbidding  the  truth 
to  be  told  about  the  predatory  character  of  the  war.  But  revolu- 
tionaries who  are  unable  to  combine  illegal  forms  of  struggle  with 
every  form  of  legal  struggle  are  poor  revolutionaries  indeed.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  be  a  revolutionary  when  the  revolution  has  already 
flared  up  and  is  raging,  when  everybody  is  joining  the  revolution  just 
from  infatuation,  because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  sometimes  even  from 
careerist  motives.  After  its  victory,  the  proletariat  has  to  make  most 
strenuous  efforts,  to  suffer  the  pains  of  martyrdom,  one  might  say, 
to  "liberate"  itself  from  such  pseudo-revolutionaries.  It  is  far 
more  difficult — and  far  more  useful — to  be  a  revolutionary  when  the 
conditions  for  direct,  open,  really  mass  and  really  revolutionary 
struggle  do  not  yet  exist,  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  revolution 
(by  propaganda,  agitation  and  organisation)  in  non-revolutionary 
bodies  and  even  in  downright  reactionary  bodies,  in  non-revolu- 
tionary circumstances,  among  the  masses  who  are  incapable  of 
immediately  appreciating  the  need  for  revolutionary  methods  of 
action.  The  main  task  of  contemporary  Communism  in  Western 
Europe  and  America  is  to  learn  to  seek,  to  find,  to  correctly  determine 
the  specific  path  or  the  particular  turn  of  events  that  will  bring  the 
masses  right  up  against  the  real,  last,  decisive,  and  great  revo- 
lutionary struggle. 

Take  England,  for  example.  We  cannot  tell,  and  no  one  can  tell 
beforehand,  how  soon  the  real  proletarian  revolution  will  flare  up 
there,  and  what  immediate  cause  will  most  serve  to  rouse  it,  kindle 
it,  and  impel  very  wide  masses  who  are  at  present  dormant  into  the 
struggle.  Hence  it  is  our  duty  to  carry  on  our  preparatory  work  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  "well  shod  on  all  four  feet"  (as  the  late  Plekhanov, 
when  he  was  a  Marxist  and  revolutionary,  was  fond  of  saying).  It  is 
possible  that  the  "breach"  will  be  forced,  "the  ice  broken"  by  a 
parliamentary  crisis,  or  by  a  crisis  arising  out  of  the  colonial  and 
imperialist  contradictions  that  are  becoming  hopelessly  entangled  and 
increasingly  painful  and  acute,  or  perhaps  by  some  third  cause,  etc. 
We  are  not  discussing  the  kind  of  struggle  that  will  determine  the 
fate  of  the  proletarian  revolution  in  England  (not  a  single  Communist 
has  any  doubt  on  that  score;  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  this  question 
is  settled,  and  settled  definitely) ;  what  we  are  discussing  is  the  im- 
mediate  cause  that  will  rouse  the  at  present  dormant  proletarian 
masses  and  bring  them  right  up  against  the  revolution.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  in  the  French  bourgeois  republic,  for  example,  in  a  situa- 
tion which  from  both  the  international  and  national  aspect  was  a 
hundred  times  less  revolutionary  than  the  present,  one  of  the  many 
thousands  of  dishonest  tricks  the  reactionary  military  caste  play 
(the  Dreyfus  case)*  was  enough  to  serve  as  the  "unexpected"  and 
"petty"  immediate  cause  that  brought  the  people  to  the  verge  of 
civil  war! 

The  Communists  in  Great  Britain  should  constantly,  unremittingly, 
and  undeviatingly  utilise  parliamentary  elections  and  all  the  vicissi- 

*The  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Captain  Dreyfus  in  1894,  a  French  officer  of  Jewish  origin,  on  charges 
trumped-up  by  a  reactionary  and  anti-Semitic  military  clique.— Ed. 
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tudes  of  the  Irish,  colonial,  and  world  imperialist  policy  of  the  British 
government,  and  all  other  spheres  and  sides  of  public  life,  and  work 
in  all  of  them  in  a  new  way,  in  a  Communist  way,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Third,  and  not  of  the  Second,  International.  I  have  neither  the  time 
nor  the  space  here  to  describe  the  methods  of  "Russian"  "Bolshe- 
vik" participation  in  parliamentary  elections  and  in  the  parliamentary 
struggle;  but  I  can  assure  the  foreign  Communists  that  it  was  totally 
unlike  the  usual  West  European  parliamentary  campaign.  From 
this  the  conclusion  is  often  drawn:  "Well,  that  was  in  Russia;  in 
our  country  parliamentarism  is  different."  This  conclusion  is  wrong. 
The  very  reason  the  Communists,  the  adherents  of  the  Third  Inter- 
national in  all  countries,  exist  at  all  is  to  change,  all  along  the  line, 
in  all  spheres  of  life,  the  old  Socialist,  craft-unionist,  syndicalist, 
parliamentary  work  into  new  work,  Communist  work.  In  Russia, 
too,  we  had  a  great  deal  of  opportunist  and  purely  bourgeois  com- 
mercialism and  capitalist  swindling  during  election  times.  The  Com- 
munists in  Western  Europe  and  America  must  learn  to  create  a  new, 
unusual,  nonopportunist,  nonc^reerist  parliamentarism;  the  Com- 
munist Parties  must  issue  their  slogans;  real  proletarians,  with  the 
help  of  the  unorganised  and  downtrodden  poor,  should  scatter  and 
distribute  leaflets,  canvass  workers'  houses  and  the  cottages  of  the 
rural  proletarians  and  peasants  in  the  remote  villages  (fortunately 
there  are  not  nearly  so  many  remote  villages  in  Europe  as  there  are 
in  Russia,  and  in  England  there  are  very  few);  they  should  go  into 
the  most  common  taverns,  penetrate  into  the  unions,  societies  and 
casual  meetings  where  the  common  people  gather,  and  talk  to  the 
people,  not  in  scientific  (and  not  in  very  parliamentary)  language, 
they  should  not  at  all  strive  to  "get  seats"  in  parliament,  but  should 
everywhere  strive  to  rouse  the  minds  of  the  masses  and  to  draw 
them  into  the  struggle,  to  catch  the  bourgeois  on  their  own  state- 
ments, to  utilise  the  apparatus  they  have  set  up,  the  elections  they 
have  appointed,  the  appeals  to  the  country  they  have  made,  and  to 
tell  the  people  what  Bolshevism  is  in  a  way  that  has  never  been  pos- 
sible (under  bourgeois  rule)  outside  of  election  times  (not  counting, 
of  course,  times  of  big  strikes,  when,  in  Russia,  a  similar  apparatus 
for  widespread  popular  agitation  worked  even  more  intensively).  It 
is  very  difficult  to  do  this  in  Western  Europe  and  America,  very,  very 
difficult;  but  it  can  and  must  be  done,  because  the  tasks  of  Com- 
munism cannot  be  fulfilled  without  effort;  and  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  fulfil  practical  tasks,  ever  more  varied,  ever  more  closely 
connected  with  all  branches  of  social  life,  winning  branch  after 
branch  and  sphere  after  sphere  from  the  bourgeoisie. 

******* 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  bourgeoisie  practically  sees  only  one  side 
of  Bolshevism,  viz,  insurrection,  violence,  terror;  it  therefore  strives 
to  prepare  itself  for  resistance  and  opposition  particularly  in  this  field. 
It  is  possible  that  in  certain  instances,  in  certain  countries,  and  for 
more  or  less  brief  periods,  it  will  succeed  in  this.  We  must  reckon 
with  such  a  possibility,  and  there  will  be  absolutely  nothing  terrible 
for  us  if  it  does  succeed.  Communism  "springs"  from  positively  all 
sides  of  public  life;  its  shoots  are  to  be  seen  literally  everywhere. 
The  "contagion"  (to  use  the  favourite  metaphor  of  the  bourgeoisie 
and  the  bourgeois  police,  the  one  most  "pleasant"  to  them)  has  very 
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thoroughly  permeated  the  organism  and  has  completely  impregnated 
it.  If  one  of  the  channels  is  "stopped  up"  with  special  care,  the 
"contagion"  will  find  another,  sometimes  a  very  unexpected  one.  Life 
will  assert  itself.  Let  the  bourgeoisie  rave,  work  itself  into  a  frenzy, 
go  to  extremes,  commit  follies,  take  vengeance  on  the  Bolsheviks  in 
advance  and  endeavour  to  kill  off  (in  India,  Hungary,  Germany,  etc.) 
hundreds,  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  more  of  yesterday's 
and  tomorrow's  Bolsheviks.  In  acting  thus,  the  bourgeoisie  is  acting 
as  all  classes  doomed  by  history  have  acted.  Communists  should 
know  that  the  future  in  any  case  belongs  to  them;  therefore,  we  can 
(and  must)  combine  the  most  intense  passion  in  the  great  revolu- 
tionary struggle  with  the  coolest  and  most  sober  estimation  of  the 
frenzied  ravings  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  Russian  Revolution  was 
cruelly  defeated  in  1905;  the  Russian  Bolsheviks  were  defeated  in 
July  1917;  over  15,000  German  Communists  were  slaughtered*  as  a 
result  of  the  skilful  provocation  and  cunning  manoeuvres  of  Scheide- 
mann  and  Noske  in  conjunction  with  the  bourgeoisie  and  monarchist 
generals;  White  terror  is  raging  in  Finland  and  Hungary.  But  in  all 
cases  and  in  all  countries  Communism  is  becoming  steeled  and  is 
growing;  its  roots  are  so  deep  that  persecution  does  not  weaken  it, 
does  not  debilitate  it,  but  strengthens  it.  Only  one  thing  is  lacking 
to  enable  us  to  march  forward  more  confidently  and  firmly  to  victory, 
namely,  the  universal  and  thoroughly  thought-out  appreciation  by  all 
Communists  in  all  countries  of  the  necessity  of  displaying  the  utmost 
flexibility  in  their  tactics. 


Whereas  Lenin  exhibited  "petty  bourgeois"  tendencies  with  regard  to  art, 
music,  and  other  matters,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  his  intransigeant  hatred 
of  religious  belief.1  The  merest  hint  of  sympathy  toward  religion  was  enough  to 
drive  him  into  a  rage.  On  the  other  hand,  his  shrewd  ideological  flexibility  made 
him  cautious  about  undertaking  precipitate  action  against  inveterate  "bourgeois" 
prejudices.  For  this  reason,  he  generally  counseled  his  followers  to  bide  their 
time  in  the  matter  of  extirpating  religious  "superstitions." 

In  his  lecture  on  Communist  ethics,  delivered  October  2,  1920,  to  the  Soviet 
Young  Communist  League,  Lenin  formulated  the  Bolshevik  golden  rule:  what- 
ever helps  the  world  Communist  revolution  is  good;  whatever  hinders  it  is  bad. 
Religion,  through  its  insistence  upon  individual  responsibility  to  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  interferes  with  the  advance  of  world  collectivism.  It  is,  therefore, 
irredeemably  evil.2 

Exhibit  No.  11 

[New  York,  International  Publishers,  1933.     Little  Lenin  Library  No.  7.     V.  I. 
Lenin,  Religion.     Pp.  3-10,  14-15,  17-18,  47-48] 

INTRODUCTION 

Atheism  is  a  natural  and  inseparable  part  of  Marxism,  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  scientific  Socialism.  In  accordance  with  their  funda- 
mental pholosophical  outlook,  Marx  and  Engels  always  called  them- 
selves materialists. 

In  developing  their  materialist  philosophy,  Marx  and  Engels  had 
at  first  thoroughly  to  analyse  the  ideas  which  came  from  the  religious 
world  of  thought.     As  early  as  i844,  Marx  coined  the  phrase:  "The 

*  The  attack  organised  by  the  Social-Democratic  government  in  1919.— Ed. 
>  Shub,  Lenin,  passim.    Vemadsky,  Lenin:  Red  Dictator,  pp.  32- 

»  For  additional  passages  from  the  works  of  Engels,  Lenin,  and  Ptnlin  on  the  matter  of  antireligious 
propaganda,  see  Fisher,  Communist  Doctrine,  Chapter  XV:  Religion  and  Morals. 
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criticism  of  religion  is  the  beginning  of  all  criticism."  This  analysis 
was  accomplished  with  such  completeness  that  later  the  atheistic 
character  of  their  mature  philosophy  seemed  to  require  little  em- 
phasis and  was  taken  for  granted.  The  same  is  true  of  many  Marx- 
ists and  not  least  of  Lenin.  It  is  not  an  accident,  therefore,  that  the 
works  of  our  great  masters—Marx,  Engels,  and  Lenin — contain  no 
complete  and  systematic  statement  of  their  proletarian  atheism. 
It  is  not  usual  to  talk  of  obvious  facts. 

This  also  explains  why  atheism  has  played  such  a  small  part  in 
the  labour  movement  generally.  In  the  early  days  of  the  labour 
movement  the  mass  of  the  workers  turned  away  from  religion.  In 
1874,  Engels  wrote:  "Atheism  is  practically  an  accepted  fact  among 
European  labour  parties."  Lenin,  in  1909,  spoke  in  a  similar  strain 
of  "class-conscious  Social-Democrats  who  are,  of  course,  atheists." 
Later  on,  however,  this  sturdy  secularism  of  the  labour  movement 
began  to  deteriorate  and  the  Social-Democratic  parties,  in  their  effort 
to  win  the  support  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  began  to  pander  to  the 
religious  prejudices  of  the  latter. 

While  the  first  programme  of  the  Social-Democrats  of  Germany 
(the  Eisenach  programme  of  1869)  clearly  and  correctly  stated  the 
demand  for  the  separation  of  the  church  from  the  state,  and  the 
school  from  the  church,  the  Gotha  programme  of  the  Socialist  Work- 
ers' Party  (1875)  contained  the  formulation:  "Religion  to  be  declared 
a  private  matter."  This  opened  wide  the  door  to  the  opportunists. 
In  his  critique  of  this  programme,  Marx  wrote  that  the  workers' 
party  should  try  rather  "to  free  the  conscience  from  religious  super- 
stition," and  added  wrathfully:  "It  does  not  like  going  beyond  the 
'bourgeois'  level,  however."*  The  German  Social-Democratic 
Party  kept  to  the  same  idea  in  its  Erfurt  programme  of  1891.  Point 
6  of  that  programme  runs:  "Ecclesiastical  and  religious  bodies  are 
to  be  considered  as  private  associations."  Engels  had  previously 
recommended  the  formula:  "All  religious  bodies  without  exception 
are  to  be  treated  by  the  state  as  private  associations.  They  are  not 
to  receive  support  from  public  funds  or  exercise  any  influence  over 
public  education."  The  Social-Democratic  Party  ignored  Engels' 
recommendation  and  even  withheld  it  from  the  party  membership 
until  October  1901. 

In  practice  the  point  as  adopted  by  the  Party  was  interpreted  as 
meaning:  Religion  is  a  private  affair;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  was  not 
the  concern  of  the  Party  as  to  whether  a  member  was  religious  or 
not.  This  applied  to  the  Social-Democratic  parties  in  other  countries 
as  well,  with  the  result  that  the  idea  gained  ground  among  the  Social- 
Democrats  that  Marxism  was  not  antireligious.  Moreover,  various 
sections  of  the  socialist  movement  arose  which  claimed  to  derive  their 
socialist  principles  from  religion,  for  example,  the  leaders  of  the 
Socialist  Party  of  America,  the  Independent  Labour  Party  in  Eng- 
land, etc.  Thus  the  very  principles  of  Socialism  were  converted  by 
the  opportunists  into  a  means  of  fostering  religious  superstitions 
among  the  workers.  Since  the  war,  Social-Democracy  has  avowedly 
and  definitely  repudiated  Marxism  and  has  taken  a  religious  turn. 
It  is  necessary  therefore  to  restate  the  attitude  of  the  Communists 
towards  religion.  This  attitude  is  well  explained  in  the  collection  of 
articles  by  Lenin  on  this  subject  contained  in  this  booklet.     From 

•Karl  Marx,  Critique  of  the  Golha  Programme,  p.  49,  International  Publishers,  New  York.— Ed. 
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these  the  reader  will  also  obtain  Lenin's  view  on  how  to  counteract 
the  religious  doping  of  the  workers. 

The  collection  here  given  contains  the  most  important  articles  and 
letters  written  by  Lenin  on  the  question  of  religion  in  the  period 
between  1902  and  1922.  It  should  be  remarked  that  in  his  compre- 
hensive work,  Materialism  and  Empirio- Criticism,*  written  in 
1908,  Lenin  analysed  the  idealist  philosophy  which  fosters  religious 
views  and  in  so  doing  dealt  thoroughly  with  dialectical  materialism. 

The  first  two  articles  (written  in  1905  and  1909,  respectively) 
represent  the  most  complete  statement  which  we  possess  by  any 
leading  Marxist  on  the  attitude  of  the  modern  working-class  move- 
ment to  religion.  The  third  article,  like  the  second,  deals  with  the 
debate  on  religion  in  the  tsarist  Duma  (1909),  and  pays  special 
attention  to  the  feeble  and  reactionary  attitude  of  the  liberal  bour- 
geoisie to  the  reactionary  church.  The  fourth  article  was  written 
in  1902  on  the  occasion  of  a  dispute  between  orthodox  believers  and 
a  liberal-minded  member  of  the  aristocracy  which  elicited  a  valuable 
admission  from  the  faithful,  as  to  "what  is  the  good  of  religion." 

The  necessity  for  unceasing  struggle  on  behalf  of  atheism  within 
and  outside  the  Party  was  emphasised  by  Lenin  in  the  article  which 
he  wrote  as  an  introduction  to  the  first  number  of  the  scientific 
Bolshevik  journal,  Under  the  Banner  of  Marxism  (Russian  ed., 
1922),  and  which  we  have  reprinted  as  the  fifth  article  in  this  booklet. 
We  should  note,  in  this,  the  demand  for  a  united  front  of  all  con- 
sistent atheists  and  materialists.  The  article  on  Tolstoy  (1908) 
will  come  as  something  of  a  shock  to  the  intellectuals  of  western 
Europe,  familiar  as  they  are  with  books  about  Tolstoy,  since  it  says 
in  a  few  sentences  what  all  those  thick  volumes  left  unsaid.  Pro- 
ceeding from  his  basis  of  historical  materialism,  Lenin  goes  to  the 
very  root  of  the  religious  ideas  on  which  Tolstoyism  is  based,  at  the 
same  time  analysing  the  revolutionary  importance  of  the  peasantry. 

The  two  letters  from  Lenin  to  Maxim  Gorky,  written  in  1913,  are 
a  valuable  part  of  this  collection.  The  letters  are  directed  against  the 
revival  of  an  emotional  variety  of  Socialism,  with  a  religious  tendency, 
as  preached  at  that  time,  after  the  defeat  of  the  1905  revolution,  by 
the  group  of  "God-seekers"  which  had  gathered  around  Lunacharsky 
and  Gorky.  The  fact  that  this  tendency  had  developed  among 
Lenin's  close  friends  and  comrades,  made  his  polemic  against  it  the 
more  biting.  In  conclusion,  we  have  given  extracts  from  Lenin's 
great  speech  to  the  Young  Communists  in  1920,  on  the  difference 
between  Communist  and  religious  ethics. 

From  the  writings  of  Lenin  the  following  four  principles  stand  out 
as  the  most  important: 

(1)  Atheism  is  an  integral  part  of  Marxism.  Consequently  a  class- 
conscious  Marxist  party  must  carry  on  propaganda  in  favour  of 
atheism. 

(2)  The  demand  for  the  complete  separation  of  the  church  and  the 
state,  and  the  church  and  the  school,  must  be  made. 

(3)  The  winning  over  of  the  proletariat  is  accomplished,  principally 
by  dealing  with  their  every-day  economic  and  political  interests;  con- 
sequently the  propaganda  in  favour  of  atheism  must  grow  out  of,  and 
be  carefully  related  to,  the  defence  of  these  interests. 

*  V.  I.  Lenin.   Materialism  and  Empirio-Criticism,  Collected  Works,  Vol.  XIII,  International 
Publishers,  New  York. — Ed. 
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(4)  The  final  emancipation  of  the  toiling  masses  from  religion  will 
occur  only  after  the  proletarian  revolution,  only  in  a  Communist 
society.  This,  however,  is  not  a  reason  for  postponing  the  propa- 
ganda for  atheism.  Rather  does  it  emphasise  its  urgency  in  subor- 
dination to  the  general  needs  of  the  workers'  class  struggle. 

Lenin's  attitude  towards  religion  can  be  seen  most  clearly  in  the 
programme  of  the  Communist  Party  of  Russia  drawn  up  in  March, 
1919.  Under  the  heading  "General  Political  Questions,"  section  13, 
we  read : 

With  regard  to  religion,  the  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
confine  itself  to  the  already-decreed  separation  of  the  church  and  the  state,  and 
of  the  school  and  the  church,  i.  e.,  measures  advocated  in  the  programmes  of 
bourgeois  democracy,  which  the  latter  has  nowhere  consistently  carried  out  to  the 
end  owing  to  the  diverse  and  actual  ties  which  bind  capital  with  religious  propa- 
ganda. 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  guided  by  the  conviction  that 
only  the  conscious  and  deliberate  planning  of  all  the  social  and  economic  activi- 
ties of  the  masses  will  cause  religious  prejudices  to  die  out.  The  Party  strives 
for  the  complete  dissolution  of  the  ties  between  the  exploiting  classes  and  the 
organisation  of  religious  propaganda,  facilitates  the  real  emancipation  of  the 
working  masses  from  religious  prejudices  and  organises  the  widest  possible 
scientific,  educational,  and  anti-religious  propaganda.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
necessary  carefully  to  avoid  giving  such  offence  to  the  religious  sentiments  of 
believers,  as  only  leads  to  the  strengthening  of  religious  fanaticism. 

Similarly,  the  programme  of  the  Communist  International,  adopted 
at  the  Sixth  World  Congress  in  1928,  states: 

One  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  cultural  revolution  affecting  the  wide 
masses  is  the  task  of  systematically  and  unswervingly  combating  religion — ■ 
the  opium  of  the  people.  The  proletarian  government  must  withdraw  all  state 
support  from  the  church,  which  is  the  agency  of  the  former  ruling  class;  it  must 
prevent  all  church  interference  in  state-organised  educational  affairs,  and  ruth- 
lessly suppress  the  counter-revolutionary  activity  of  the  ecclesiastical  organi- 
sations. At  the  same  time,  the  proletarian  state,  while  granting  liberty  of 
worship  and  abolishing  the  privileged  position  of  the  formerly  dominant  religion, 
carries  on  anti-religious  propaganda  with  all  the  means  at  its  command  and  recon- 
structs the  whole  of  its  educational  work  on  the  basis  of  scientific  materialism.* 

We  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  introduction  that  Marxism  cannot 
be  conceived  without  atheism.  We  would  add  here  that  atheism 
without  Marxism  is  incomplete  and  inconsistent.  The  decline  of 
the  bourgeois  freethinkers'  movement  offers  an  instructive  confirma- 
tion of  this  argument.  Wherever  materialism  in  science  fails  to 
develop  into  historical  materialism — that  is,  into  Marxism — it  ends 
up  in  idealism  and  superstition. 

I.  SOCIALISM  AND  RELIGION 

Modern  society  is  based  entirely  on  the  exploitation  of  the  enor- 
mous masses  of  the  working-class  by  an  insignificant  minority  of 
the  population — the  landowning  and  capitalist  classes.  This  society 
is  a  slave  society,  for  the  "free"  workers,  who  work  all  their  lives 
for  the  benefit  of  capital,  have  a  "right"  only  to  so  much  of  the 
means  of  existence  as  is  essential  to  sustain  them  as  slaves  while 

*The  Programme  of  the  Communist  International,  Workers'  Library  Publishers,  New  York,  p. 
53.  In  the  section  entitled:  The  Dynamic  Laws  of  Capitalism  and  the  Epoch  of  Industrial  Capital, 
the  programme  analyses  "the  incapacity  of  the  bourgeoisie,  notwithstanding  the  enormous  achievements 
of  the  natural  sciences,  to  create  a  synthetically  scientific  philosophy,  and  the  growth  of  ideological, mystical 
and  religious  superstition.  .  .  ."  (p.  11.)  The  introduction  to  the  programme  expressly  declares:  "Advo- 
cating and  propagating  the  dialectical  materialism  of  Marx  and  Engels  and  employing  it  as  a  revolu- 
tionary method  of  conceiving  reality,  with  the  view  to  the  revolutionary  transformation  of  this  reality,  the 
Communist  International  wages  an  active  struggle  against  all  forms  of  bourgeois  philosophy.  .  .  ."  (p.  8.) 
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producing  profit  for  the  capitalists— or,  in  short,  sufficient  to  secure 
and  perpetuate  capitalist  slavery. 

This  economic  oppression  of  the  workers  inevitably  causes  and 
breeds  all  forms  of  political  oppression  and  social  degradation:  it 
renders  the  spiritual  and  moral  life  of  the  masses  coarser  and  more 
sordid.  The  workers  may  acquire  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  political 
freedom  to  fight  for  their  economic  emancipation,  but  so  long  as  the 
domination  of  capital  is  not  overthrown,  no  amount  of  freedom  will 
rid  them  of  destitution,  unemployment  and  oppression.  Religion 
is  one  of  the  forms  of  spiritual  oppression  which  everywhere  weigh 
upon  the  masses  who  are  crushed  by  continuous  toil  for  others,  by 
poverty  and  loneliness.  The  helplessness  of  the  exploited  classes 
in  their  struggle  against  the  exploiters  inevitably  generates  a  belief 
in  a  better  life  after  death,  even  as  the  helplessness  of  the  savage  in 
his  struggle  with  nature  gives  rise  to  a  belief  in  gods,  devils,  miracles, 
etc. 

Religion  teaches  those  who  toil  in  poverty  all  their  lives  to  be 
resigned  and  patient  in  this  world,  and  consoles  them  with  the  hope 
of  reward  in  heaven.  As  for  those  who  live  upon  the  labour  of 
others,  religion  teaches  them  to  be  charitable  in  earthly  life,  thus 
providing  a  cheap  justification  for  their  whole  exploiting  existence 
and  selling  them  at  a  reasonable  price  tickets  to  heavenly  bliss. 
Religion  is  the  opium  of  the  people.*  Religion  is  a  kind  of  spiritual 
intoxicant,  in  which  the  slaves  of  capital  drown  their  humanity  and 
their  desires  for  some  sort  of  decent  human  existence. 

But  a  slave  who  has  become  conscious  of  his  slavery,  and  who  has 
risen  to  the  height  of  fighting  for  his  emancipation,  has  half  ceased 
to  be  a  slave.  The  class-conscious  worker  of  today,  brought  up  in 
big  industry,  and  enlightened  by  town  life,  rejects  religious  preju- 
dices with  contempt.  He  leaves  heaven  to  the  priests  and  bourgeois 
hypocrites  and  fights  for  a  better  life  for  himself,  here  on  earth.  The 
modern  proletariat  ranges  itself  on  the  side  of  Socialism,  which,  with 
the  help  of  science,  is  dispersing  the  fog  of  religion  and  is  liberating 
the  workers  from  their  faith  in  a  life  after  death,  by  rallying  them 
to  the  present-day  struggle  for  a  better  life  here  upon  earth. 

"Religion  must  be  regarded  as  a  private  matter";  in  these  words 
the  attitude  of  Socialists  to  religion  is  usually  expressed.  But  we 
must  define  the  meaning  of  these  words  precisely  so  as  to  avoid  mis- 
understanding. We  demand  that  religion  be  regarded  as  a  private 
matter  as  far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  but  under  no  circumstances 
can  we  consider  it  a  private  matter  with  regard  to  our  own  Party. 

The  state  must  not  concern  itself  with  religion;  religious  societies 
must  not  be  bound  to  the  state.  Every  one  must  be  absolutely  free  to 
profess  whatever  religion  he  likes,  or  to  profess  no  religion,  i.  e.,  to 
be  an  atheist,  as  every  Socialist  usually  is.  There  must  be  no  dis- 
crimination whatever  in  the  rights  of  citizens  on  religious  grounds. 
Even  particulars  concerning  the  religion  of  citizens  on  official  docu- 
ments must  be  completely  done  away  with.**  No  subsidies  must  be 
paid  to  the  established  church,  and  no  grants  from  state  funds  made 
to  the  church  or  religious  societies.  These  must  become  independent 
of  the  state,  voluntary  associations  of  citizens  of  one  faith. 

•This  aphorism  was  employed  by  Marx  in  his  criticism  of  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Law.  After  the 
October  Revolution  it  was  engraved  on  the  walls  of  the  former  City  Hall  in  Moscow,  opposite  the 
famous  shrine  of  the  Iberian  Virgin  Mother.     This  shrine  has  now  been  removed.— Ed. 

**In  tsarist  Russia,  the  religion  one  professed  was  included  in  the  particulars  contained  in  official  doc- 
uments, passports,  marriage  certificates,  etc.— Ed. 
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Only  the  thorough  fulfilment  of  these  demands  can  put  an  end  to 
that  shameful  and  accursed  past  when  the  church  was  in  feudal 
dependence  on  the  state,  and  Russian  citizens  were  in  feudal  depend- 
ence on  the  established  church;  when  inquisitorial,  mediaeval  laws 
(which  are  stiil  in  our  statute  books  and  in  our  legal  codes)  were 
actively  in  force.  These  laws  laid  down  penalties  for  the  profession 
or  nonprofession  of  a  particular  religion.  They  violated  the  con- 
science of  the  individual,  and  connected  the  distribution  of  official 
posts  and  revenues  with  the  distribution  of  this  or  that  state  church 
intoxicant.  Complete  separation  of  the  church  and  the  state — this 
is  the  demand  made  on  the  present-day  state  and  church  by  the 
socialist  proletariat. 

The  Russian  revolution  must  realise  this  demand,  as  a  necessary 
integral  part  of  political  freedom.  The  Russian  revolution  is  in  fact 
in  a  particularly  favourable  position  for  doing  this,  since  the  disgust- 
ing red  tape  of  the  politically  feudal  autocracy  has  stirred  up  dis- 
content, ferment  and  indignation  even  among  the  clergy.  Cowed 
and  ignorant  as  the  Russian  orthodox  clergy  is,  even  it  has  been 
aroused  by  the  thundering  collapse  of  the  old  mediaeval  Russian 
regime.  Even  the  clergy  endorses  the  demand  for  liberty,  protests 
against  bureaucracy  and  the  tyranny  of  officials,  against  the  police 
inquisition  forced  on  the  "Servants  of  God."  We,  Socialists,  must 
support  this  movement,  carrying  the  demands  of  the  honest  and 
sincere  people  among  the  clergy  to  their  logical  conclusion,  taking 
them  at  their  word  when  they  talk  about  liberty,  demanding  that 
they  completely  sever  all  connection  between  religion  and  the  police. 
Either  you  are  sincere,  in  which  case  you  must  stand  for  a  complete 
separation  of  the  church  from  the  state  and  of  the  school  from  the 
church,  and  insist  that  religion  be  regarded  entirely  and  uncondition- 
ally as  a  private  matter.  Or  you  do  not  accept  these  consistent  de- 
mands of  liberty,  in  which  case  it  means  that  you  are  still  a  slave 
to  inquisitorial  traditions,  that  you  are  still  hankering  after  govern- 
ment posts  and  the  revenues  attached  to  them,  that  you  do  not 
believe  in  the  spiritual  force  of  your  weapon,  and  that  you  still  wish 
to  take  bribes  from  the  government.  If  this  is  so,  the  class-conscious 
Russian  workers  will  declare  ruthless  war  on  you. 

To  the  party  of  the  Socialist  proletariat,  however,  religion  is  not  a 
private  matter.  Our  Party  is  a  league  of  class-conscious,  progressive 
fighters  for  the  liberation  of  the  working  class.  Such  a  league  cannot 
and  must  not  be  indifferent  to  lack  of  class  consciousness,  to  igno- 
rance or  insanity  in  the  shape  of  religious  beliefs.  We  demand  entire 
separation  of  the  state  from  the  church,  in  order  to  disperse  the  fog 
of  religion  by  purely  intellectual,  and  only  intellectual,  weapons,  by 
our  press  and  oral  persuasion.  One  of  the  objects  of  our  organisation, 
the  Russian  Social-Democratic  Labour  Party,*  is  precisely  to  fight 
against  all  religious  deception  of  the  workers.  For  us,  the  ideological 
struggle  is  not  a  private  matter  but  one  that  concerns  the  whole  Party, 
the  whole  proletariat. 

If  so,  why  do  we  not  declare  in  our  programme  that  we  are  atheists? 
Why  do  we  not  debar  Christians  and  believers  in  god  from  joining  our 
Party? 

•The  original  name  of  the  party  of  which  (after  1903)  the  Bolsheviks  became  the  left  wing.  Ultimately 
the  division  became  a  complete  split  and  the  Bolsheviks  went  forward  to  become  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  U.  S.  S.  tt.—Ed. 
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The  answer  to  this  question  reveals  a  very  important  difference 
between  the  bourgeois-democratic,  and  the  Social-Democratic  atti- 
tude towards  religion. 

Our  programme  is  based  entirely  on  scientific— to  be  more  precise— 
upon  a  materialist  world  conception.  In  explaining  our  programme, 
therefore,  we  must  necessarily  explain  the  actual  historical  and  eco- 
nomic roots  of  the  religious  fog.  Our  programme  necessarily  includes 
the  propaganda  of  atheism.  The  publication  of  related  scientific  litera- 
ture (which  up  till  now  has  been  strictly  forbidden  and  persecuted  by 
the  autocratic  feudal  government)  must  now  form  one  of  the  items  of 
our  pnrty  work.  We  shall  now,  probably,  have  to  follow  the  advice 
which  Engels  once  gave  to  the  German  Socialists — to  translate  and 
spread  among  the  masses  the  enlightening  atheist  literature  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

But,  in  this  connection,  we  must  under  no  circumstances  allow 
ourselves  to  be  sidetracked  into  a  treatment  of  the  religious  question 
in  the  abstract — idealistically — as  a  matter  of  "pure  reason,"  de- 
tached from  the  class  struggle,  a  presentation  often  given  by  radical 
bourgeois  democrats.  It  would  be  absurd  to  imagine  in  a  society 
based  upon  the  unlimited  oppression  and  degradation  of  the  working 
masses  that  it  is  possible  to  dispel  religious  prejudices  by  mere 
preaching.  It  would  be  bourgeois  narrow-mindedness  to  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  the  oppression  exercised  by  religion  on  humanity  is 
only  a  product  and  reflection  of  the  economic  oppression  in  society. 
No  books,  no  preaching,  can  possibly  enlighten  the  proletariat,  un- 
less it  is  enlightened  by  its  own  struggle  against  the  dark  forces  of 
capitalism.  The  unity  of  that  genuinely  revolutionary  struggle  of 
the  oppressed  class  to  set  up  a  heaven  on  earth  is  more  important 
to  us  than  a  unity  in  proletarian  opinion  about  the  imaginary  para- 
dise in  the  sky. 

That  is  why  we  do  not  declare,  and  must  not  declare  in  our  pro- 
gramme that  we  are  atheists;  that  is  why  we  do  not  forbid  and  must 
not  forbid  proletarians  who  still  cling  to  the  remnants  of  old  prej- 
udices to  come  into  closer  contact  with  our  Party.  We  shall  always 
preach  a  scientific  world  conception;  we  must  fight  against  the  incon- 
sistencies of  the  "Christians";  but  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
religious  question  must  be  pushed  into  the  foreground  where  it  does 
not  belong.  We  must  not  allow  the  forces  waging  a  genuinely 
revolutionary  economic  and  political  struggle  to  be  broken  up  for  the 
sake  of  opinions  and  dreams  that  are  of  third-rate  importance,  which 
are  rapidly  losing  all  political  significance,  and  which  are  being 
steadily  relegated  to  the  rubbish  heap  by  the  normal  course  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

******* 

In  modern  capitalist  countries  the  basis  of  religion  is  primarily 
social.  The  roots  of  modern  religion  are  deeply  embedded  in  the 
social  oppression  of  the  working  masses,  and  in  their  apparently 
complete  helplessness  before  the  blind  forces  of  capitalism,  which 
every  day  and  every  hour  cause  a  thousand  times  more  horrible 
suffering  and  torture  for  ordinary  working  folk  than  are  caused  by 
exceptional  events  such  as  war,  earthquakes,  etc.  "Fear  created  the 
gods."  Fear  of  the  blind  force  of  capital — blind  because  its  action 
cannot  be  foreseen  by  the  masses — a  force  which  at  every  step  in 
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life  threatens  the  worker  and  the  small  business  man  with  "sudden," 
"unexpected,"  "accidental"  destruction  and  ruin,  bringing  in  their 
train  beggary,  pauperism,  prostitution,  and  deaths  from  starvation — 
this  is  THE  tap-root  of  modern  religion  which,  first  of  all,  and  above 
all,  the  materialist  must  keep  in  mind,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  remain 
stuck  for  ever  in  the  kindergarten  of  materialism. 

No  amount  of  reading  matter,  however  enlightening,  will  eradicate 
religion  from  those  masses  who  are  crushed  by  the  grinding  toil  of 
capitalism  and  subjected  to  the  blind  destructive  forces  of  capitalism, 
until  these  masses,  themselves,  learn  to  fight  against  the  social  facts 
from  which  religion  arises  in  a  united,  disciplined,  planned  and 
conscious  manner — until  they  learn  to  fight  against  the  rule  of  the 
capitalist  in  all  its  forms. 

Does  this  mean  that  educational  books  against  religion  are  harm- 
ful or  superfluous?  No.  Not  at  all.  It  means  that  the  propagation 
of  atheism  by  the  Social-Democracy  must  be  subordinated  to  a  more 
basic  task — the  development  of  the  class-struggle  of  the  exploited 
masses  against  the  exploiters. 

Those  who  have  not  gone  to  the  root  of  dialectical  materialism 
(i.  e.,  of  the  philosophy  of  Marx  and  Engels)  may  not  be  able  to 
understand  this;  or,  at  least,  not  able  to  understand  it  at  first.  What? 
Subordinate  ideological  propaganda,  the  propagation  of  definite 
ideas?  Subordinate  the  struggle  against  religion,  the  thousand-year- 
old  enemy  of  culture  and  progress,  to  the  class  struggle,  to  the 
struggle  for  transient  practical-economic  and  political  aims? 

This  is  one  of  the  many  current  objections  raised  against  Marxism 
which  reveal  a  thorough  misunderstanding  of  Marxist  dialectics. 
The  contradiction  which  so  confuses  those  who  raise  these  objections 
is  the  contradiction  of  life  itself,  i.  e.t  it  is  a  dialectical  and  not  a 
verbal  or  an  invented  contradiction. 

To  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  theoretical  propagation 
of  atheism,  between  breaking  down  the  religious  beliefs  of  certain 
sections  of  the  proletariat,  and  the  effect,  the  development,  the  gen- 
eral implications  of  the  class-struggle  of  these  sections,  is  to  reason 
nondialecticaily — to  transform  a  variable,  relative  boundary  into  an 
absolute  one.  It  is  a  forcible  tearing  asunder  of  that  which  is  indis- 
solubly  connected  in  reality.  For  example,  the  proletariat  of  a  given 
district  in  a  given  branch  of  industry  can  be  divided,  let  us  say,  into 
a  vanguard  of  fairly  class-conscious  Social-Democrats  (who  are,  it 
stands  to  reason,  atheists),  and  the  rather  backward  mass  which, 
still  having  ties  with  the  villages  and  the  peasantry,  still  believes  in 
god,  goes  to  church,  or  is  even  directly  influenced  by  the  priest. 
These  constitute,  let  us  assume,  the  Christian  Workers'  Union.  Let 
us  suppose,  further,  that  the  economic  struggle  in  such  a  locality  has 
resulted  in  a  strike.  A  Marxist  must  place  the  success  of  the  strike 
movement  above  all  else,  must  definitely  oppose  the  division  of  the 
workers  in  this  struggle  into  atheists  and  Christians,  must  fight  res- 
olutely against  such  a  division. 

In  such  circumstances  the  preaching  of  atheism  is  superfluous  and 
harmful — not  from  the  narrow-minded  consideration  of  not  frighten- 
ing the  backward  elements,  or  of  losing  votes  at  elections,  etc.,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  actual  progress  of  the  class-struggle, 
which,  in  the  conditions  of  modern  capitalist  society,  will  convert 
Christian  workers  to  Social-Democracy  and  to  atheism  a  hundred 
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times  more  effectively  than  any  bald  atheist  sermons.  To  preach 
atheism  at  such  a  time,  and  in  such  circumstances,  would  only  be 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  church  and  the  priests,  who  would 
desire  nothing  more  than  to  have  the  workers  participating  in  the 
strike  movement  divided  in  accordance  with  their  religious  beliefs. 

For  example,  the  question  often  arises,  is  a  priest  eligible  for  mem- 
bership of  the  Social-Democratic  Party?  Usually,  this  question  is 
answered  in  the  affirmative  without  any  reservation,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  European  Social-Democratic  parties  is  cited.  But  this 
experience  was  the  result  not  only  of  the  application  of  the  Marxist 
doctrine  to  the  workers'  movement,  but,  of  the  peculiar  historical 
circumstances  in  Western  Europe.  These  conditions  being  absent 
in  Russia  (we  will  say  more  about  these  conditions  later),  an  un- 
qualified affirmative  in  this  case  is  incorrect.  We  must  not  say  once 
and  for  all,  that  under  no  circumstances  can  priests  be  allowed  to 
join  the  Social- Democratic  Party;  but  neither  should  we  categori- 
cally affirm  the  opposite. 

If  a  priest  comes  to  cooperate  with  us  in  our  work — if  he  con- 
scientiously performs  party  work,  and  does  not  oppose  the  party 
programme — we  can  accept  him  into  the  ranks  of  Social-Democracy, 
for  the  contradictions  between  the  spirit  and  principles  of  our  pro- 
gramme and  the  religious  convictions  of  the  priest  could,  in  these 
circumstances,  be  regarded  as  a  matter  in  which  he  contradicts 
himself,  as  one  which  concerns  him  alone.  A  political  party  cannot 
examine  its  members  to  see  if  there  are  any  contradictions  between 
their  philosophy  and  the  party  programme.  Of  course,  such  a  case 
would  be  a  rare  exception,  even  in  Western  Europe;  it  is  hardly 
possible  in  Russia.  But  if,  for  example,  a  priest  joined  the  Social- 
Democratic  Party,  and  made  it  his  chief  and  almost  exclusive  busi- 
ness to  propagate  religious  views,  then,  of  course,  the  Party  would 
have  to  expel  him. 

We  must  not  only  admit  into  the  Social- Democratic  Party  all 
those  workers  who  still  retain  faith  in  god,  we  must  redouble  our 
efforts  to  recruit  him.  We  are  absolutely  opposed  to  the  slightest 
affront  to  these  workers'  religious  convictions.  We  recruit  them  in 
order  to  educate  them  in  the  spirit  of  our  programme,  and  not  in 
order  to  carry  on  an  active  struggle  against  religion.  We  allow  free- 
dom of  opinion  inside  the  Party,  but  within  certain  limits,  determined 
by  freedom  of  grouping.*  We  are  not  obliged  to  associate  with 
those  who  advocate  views  that  have  been  repudiated  by  the  majority 
of  the  Party. 

Another  example:  Is  it  right,  under  all  circumstances,  to  censure 
members  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  for  declaring  that  "Social- 
ism is  my  religion,"  and  for  advocating  views  which  correspond  to 
such  a  declaration?  No!  This  is  undoubtedly  a  retreat  from 
Marxism  (and  consequently  from  Socialism),  but  the  significance 
of  such  a  retreat,  its  specific  gravity,  so  to  say,  may  be  different  under 
different  conditions.  It  is  one  thing  if  an  agitator  or  some  one 
addressing  workers,  speaks  in  this  way  in  order  to  make  himself 
better  understood,  as  an  introduction  to  his  subject,  in  order  to 
present  his  views  in  terminology  to  which  the  backward  masses  are 
more  accustomed.  It  is  quite  another  thing  when  a  writer  begins 
to  preach  "god-creating"  or  "god-creating"  Socialism  (in  the  spirit, 

•At  that  time  the  Party  permitted  those  holding  different  shades  of  opinion  to  form  groups. — Ed, 
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for  example,  of  our  Lunacharsky  and  Co.).  To  pronounce  censure 
in  the  first  case  would  be  mere  quibbling,  or  even  misplaced  restric- 
tion of  the  freedom  of  the  propagandist,  on  the  freedom  of  "peda- 
gogical" style;  in  the  second  case,  censure  by  the  Party  is  necessary 
and  obligatory.  For  the  former,  the  statement  "Socialism  is  my 
religion"  is  a  step  from  religion,  to  Socialism,  for  the  latter  it  is  a 
step  from  Socialism  to  religion. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  conditions  which  in  the  West  gave  rise 
to  the  opportunist  interpretation  of  the  thesis  "religion  is  a  private 
matter."  Undoubtedly,  this  is  due  to  the  operation  of  those  general 
causes  which  gave  rise  to  opportunism  generally,  such  as  the  sacrifice 
of  the  fundamental  interests  of  the  workers'  movement  for  momen- 
tary advantages.  The  party  of  the  proletariat  demands  that  the  state 
shall  declare  religion  a  private  matter,  but  it  does  not  for  a  moment 
regard  the  question  of  the  fight  against  the  opium  of  the  people — 
the  fight  against  religious  superstition,  etc. — as  a  private  matter. 
The  opportunists  have  so  distorted  the  question  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  the  Social-Democratic  Party  regards  religion  as  a  private  matter. 

The  anarchist,  who  preaches  war  against  god  at  all  costs,  actually 
helps  the  priests  and  the  bourgeoisie  (as  in  fact  the  anarchists  always 
do).  The  Marxist  must  be  a  materialist,  i.  e.,  an  enemy  of  religion. 
But  he  must  be  a  dialectical  materialist,  i.  e.,  one  who  fights  against 
religion  not  in  the  abstract,  not  by  means  of  abstract,  purely  theoretical 
propaganda,  equally  suited  to  all  times  and  to  all  places,  but  con- 
cretely, on  the  basis  of  the  class  struggle  actually  proceeding — a  strug- 
gle which  is  educating  the  masses  better  than  anything  else  could  do. 
The  Marxist  must  be  able  to  judge  the  concrete  situation  as  a  whole. 
He  must  always  be  able  to  determine  the  boundary  between  anarchism 
and  opportunism  (this  boundary  is  relative,  mobile,  and  ever  changing; 
but  it  exists),  not  to  fall  either  into  the  abstract,  wordy,  and  in  fact 
futile  "revolutionism"  of  the  anarchist,  or  into  the  philistinism  and 
opportunism  of  the  petty  bourgeois,  or  liberal  intellectual,  who  shirks 
the  fight  against  religion,  forgets  his  tasks,  reconciles  himself  to  a 
belief  in  god,  and  who  is  guided,  not  by  the  interests  of  the  class 
struggle,  but  by  petty,  mean  calculations  such  as:  not  to  offend,  not 
to  repel,  not  to  frighten;  and  who  is  governed  by  the  wise  rule:  "Live 
and  let  live,"  etc.,  etc. 

It  is  from  this  point  of  view  that  we  must  decide  all  particular  ques- 
tions concerning  the  attitude  of  Social-Democrats  to  religion. 


VIII.  ON  COMMUNIST  AND  RELIGIOUS  ETHICS 

From  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Third  Ail-Russian  Congress 
of  the  Young  Communist  League  of  the  Soviet  Union,  Oct.  2, 
1920. 

.  .  .  First  of  all,  I  shall  deal  here  with  the  question  of  Communist 
ethics. 

You  must  train  yourselves  to  be  Communists.  The  task  of  the 
Young  Communist  League  is  to  organise  its  practical  activity  in  such 
a  manner  that  in  studying,  in  organising  and  consolidating  itself,  and 
in  fighting  on,  it  will  be  training  itself  and  all  those  who  regard  it  as 
their  leader.    It  will  thus  be  training  Communists.     The  whole  work 
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of  training,  educating,  and  instructing  the  present-day  youth  must  be 
directed  towards  imbuing  them  with  Communist  ethics. 

But  is  there  such  a  thing  as  Communist  ethics?  Is  there  such  a 
thing  as  Communist  morality?  Of  course  there  is.  It  is  frequently 
asserted  that  we  have  no  ethics,  and  very  frequently  the  bourgeoisie 
makes  the  charge  that  we  Communists  deny  all  morality.  That  is 
one  of  their  methods  of  confusing  the  issue,  of  throwing  dust  into 
the  eyes  of  the  workers  and  peasants. 

In  what  sense  do  we  deny  ethics,  morals? 

In  the  sense  in  which  they  are  preached  by  the  bourgeoisie,  which 
deduces  these  morals  from  god's  commandments.  Of  course,  we 
say  that  we  do  not  believe  in  god.  We  know  perfectly  well  that 
the  clergy,  the  landlords,  and  the  bourgeoisie  all  claimed  to  speak  in 
the  name  of  god,  in  order  to  protect  their  own  interests  as  exploiters. 
Or,  instead  of  deducing  their  ethics  from  the  commandments  of 
morality,  from  the  commandments  of  god,  they  deduced  them  from 
idealistic  or  semi-idealistic  phrases  which  in  substance  were  always 
very  similar  to  divine  commandments. 

We  deny  all  morality  taken  from  superhuman  or  non-class  con- 
ceptions. We  say  that  this  is  a  deception,  a  swindle,  a  befogging  of 
the  minds  of  the  workers  and  peasants  in  the  interests  of  the  land- 
lords and  capitalists. 

We  say  that  our  morality  is  wholly  subordinated  to  the  interests 
of  the  class-struggle  of  the  proletariat.  We  deduce  our  morality 
from  the  facts  and  needs  of  the  class-struggle  of  the  proletariat. 

The  oSd  society  was  based  on  the  oppression  of  all  the  workers 
and  peasants  by  the  landlords  and  capitalists.  We  had  to  destroy 
this  society.  We  had  to  overthrow  these  landowners  and  capitalists. 
But  to  do  this,  organisation  was  necessary.  God  could  not  create 
such  organisation. 

Such  organisation  could  only  be  created  by  the  factories  and  work- 
shops, only  by  the  trained  proletariat,  awakened  from  its  former 
slumber.  Only  when  this  class  had  come  into  existence  did  the 
mass  movement  commence  which  led  to  what  we  have  to-day — to 
the  victory  of  the  proletarian  revolution  in  one  of  the  weakest  coun- 
tries in  the  world — a  country  which  for  three  years  has  resisted  the 
attacks  of  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  whole  world.  We  see  how  the 
proletarian  revolution  is  growing  all  over  the  whole  world.  And  we 
can  say  now,  on  the  basis  of  experience,  that  only  the  proletariat 
could  have  created  that  compact  force  which  is  carrying  along  with 
it  the  once  disunited  and  disorganised  peasantry — a  force  which  has 
withstood  all  the  attacks  of  all  the  exploiters.  Only  this  class  can 
help  the  toiling  masses  to  unite  their  forces,  to  close  their  ranks,  to 
establish  and  build  up  a  definitely  Communist  society  and  finally  to 
complete  it. 

That  is  why  we  say  that  a  morality  taken  from  outside  of  human 
society  does  not  exist  for  us;  it  is  a  fraud.  For  us  morality  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  interests  of  the  proletarian  class-struggle.  .  .  . 


Lenin  was  scarcely  dead  when  Stalin  delivered  the  following  lectures  at  the 
University  of  Sverdlov.  His  objective  was  simple  and  direct:  establishment  of 
his  claim  to  ideological  leadership  <>f  world  communism.1  By  quoting  repeatedly 
from  Lenin's  works,  Stalin  sought  to  become  the  most  authoritative  continuator 

iPossoiiy,  Century  of  Conflict,  pp.  155-15G.    Salvadori,  Modem  Communism,  pp.  48-49. 
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of  Marxist-Leninist  ideology.  One  merit  of  Stalin's  writings,  as  compared  with 
Lenin's,  is  their  remarkable  clarity  of  expression.  They  make  much  easier  read- 
ing. They  also  express  Lenin's  ideas  with  greater  ruthlessness.  When  Stalin 
speaks  about  monolithic  discipline  and  absolute  unity  of  will,  no  reasonable  per- 
son can  doubt  his  intentions. 

Foundations  of  Leninism  presents  the  full-dress  theory  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat  as  it  exists  today.2  According  to  Stalin,  the  party  is  the  van- 
guard of  the  proletariat.  It  consists  of  a  very  carefully  screened  elite  which  will 
never  tolerate  "factions"  and  which  will  always  submit  to  monolithic  discipline.3 
In  turn,  it  will  demand  absolute  unity  of  will  from  all  its  subjects.  Foundations 
is  a  lucid  and  terrifying  expression  of  totalitarian  tyranny. 

Exhibit  No.  12 

[New  York,  International  Publishers,  1934.     Tenth  Anniversary  Edition:  100,000 
copies.     Joseph  Stalin,  Foundations  of  Leninism.     Chs.  IV,  VII,  VIII] 

TO  THE  READER 

The  present  edition  of  Foundations  of  Leninism  is  published  in 
100,000  copies — a  bold  step,  but  justified  by  the  rapidly  growing 
interest  in  the  literature  of  Marxism  and  Leninism.  Its  publication 
is  occasioned  by  two  anniversaries.  The  first  is  of  the  book  itself. 
It  is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  lectures  delivered  by  Joseph  Stalin  in 
1924  before  the  students  of  Sverdlov  University  in  Moscow,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Lenin.  A  brilliant,  systematic  exposition  of  the 
teachings  of  Lenin,  this  book  ranks  with  the  outstanding  classics  of 
Marxism.  It  has  been  translated  into  26  languages  and  issued  in 
the  Russian  language  alone  in  nearly  10  million  copies. 

This  year  also  marks  the  completion  of  ten  years'  publishing 
activity  of  International  Publishers.  The  tasks  which  we  have  set 
ourselves  are  by  far  not  accomplished  as  yet.  But  numerous  works 
which  perhaps  otherwise  would  not  have  seen  the  light  of  day  have 
been  made  available.  These  are  contained  in  our  growing  list  of 
the  writings  of  Marx  and  Engels,  the  works  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  and 
other  foremost  Marxists  in  new  and  scientific  editions;  of  books 
dealing  with  the  problems  and  experiences  of  the  labor  movement 
in  the  United  States;  of  authoritative  books  on  the  Soviet  Union; 
proletarian  fiction  and  numerous  pamphlets  covering  the  manifold 
problems  of  our  time. 

You  can  help  us  increase  and  broaden  our  publishing  activities. 
We  feel  that  the  publication  and  distribution  of  100,000  copies  of  the 
present  booklet  is  only  an  indication  of  what  can  be  done.  As  great 
or  even  greater  distribution  of  similar  works  can  be  achieved.  Addi- 
tional books  are  needed.  Larger  editions  of  each  title  will  make 
possible  cheaper  books  and  pamphlets.  For  example,  Foundations 
previously  sold  at  40  cents  but  now,  because  of  the  very  large  edition, 
it  can  be  sold  at  10  cents.  Wider  distribution  will  assure  even  a 
greater  publishing  program  devoted  to  the  kind  of  literature  which 
we  have  been  issuing  during  the  past  ten  years  and  which  has  come 
to  play  an  important  role  in  the  life  of  an  increasing  number  of  people. 
******* 

International  Publishers. 


'  Hunt,  Theory  and  Practice,  pp.  147,  1S4.     Fainsod,  IToir  Russia  is  Puled,  pp.  127-12.S. 

»  David  J.  Dallin,  The  Real  t<ovkt  Russia,  New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1045,  pp.  225-230. 
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IV.  THE  DICTATORSHIP  OF  THE  PROLETARIAT 

From  this  theme  I  will  take  three  main  questions:  (1)  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  as  the  instrument  of  the  proletarian 
revolution;  (2)  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  as  the  domination 
of  the  proletariat  over  the  bourgeoisie;  (3)  the  Soviet  power  as  the 
state  form  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

(1)  The  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat  as  the 
Instrument  of  the  Proletarian  Revolution 

The  question  of  the  proletarian  dictatorship  is  above  all  a  question 
of  the  basic  content  of  the  proletarian  revolution.  The  proletarian 
revolution,  its  movement,  its  sweep  and  its  achievements  acquire 
flesh  and  blood  only  through  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  The 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  the  weapon  of  the  proletarian  rev- 
olution, its  organ,  its  most  important  stronghold  which  is  called  into 
being,  first,  to  crush  the  resistance  of  the  overthrown  exploiters  and 
to  consolidate  its  achievements;  secondly,  to  lead  the  proletarian 
revolution  to  its  completion,  to  lead  the  revolution  onward  to  the 
complete  victory  of  socialism.  Victory  over  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
overthrow  of  its  power  may  be  gained  by  revolution  even  without 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  But  the  revolution  will  not  be  in 
a  position  to  crush  the  resistance  of  the  bourgeoisie,  maintain  its 
victory  and  move  on  to  the  decisive  victory  for  socialism,  unless  at  a 
certain  stage  of  its  development  it  creates  a  special  organ  in  the  form 
of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  as  its  principal  bulwark. 

"The  question  of  power  is  the  fundamental  question  of  the  revolu- 
tion." (Lenin.)  Does  this  mean  that  the  only  thing  required  is  to 
assume  power,  to  seize  it?  No,  it  does  not.  The  seizure  of  power  is 
only  the  beginning.  For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  bourgeoisie  over- 
thrown in  one  country  for  a  considerable  time  remains  stronger  than 
the  proletariat  which  has  overthrown  it.  Therefore,  the  important 
thing  is  to  retain  power,  to  consolidate  it  and  make  it  invincible. 
What  is  required  to  attain  this  end?  At  least  three  main  tasks  con- 
fronting the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  "on  the  morrow"  of  victory 
must  be  fulfilled.     They  are: 

(a)  to  break  the  resistance  of  the  landlords  and  capitalists  over- 
thrown and  expropriated  by  the  revolution,  and  to  liquidate  every 
attempt  they  make  to  restore  the  power  of  capital; 

(b)  to  organise  construction  in  such  a  way  as  will  rally  all  toilers 
around  the  proletariat  and  to  carry  on  this  work  in  such  a  way  as 
will  prepare  for  the  liquidation,  the  extinction  of  classes; 

(c)  to  arm  the  revolution  and  to  organise  the  army  of  the  revolution 
for  the  struggle  against  the  external  enemy  and  for  the  struggle  against 
imperialism. 

The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  necessary  in  order  to  carry 
out  and  fulfill  these  tasks. 

"The  transition  from  capitalism  to  communism,"  Lenin  says, 
"represents  an  entire  historical  epoch.  Until  this  epoch  has  termi- 
nated, the  exploiters  will  inevitably  cherish  the  hope  of  restoration, 
and  this  hope  will  be  converted  into  attempts  at  restoration.  And 
after  their  first  serious  defeat,  the  overthrown  exploiters — who  had  not 
expected  their  overthrow,  who  never  believed  it  possible,  who  would 
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not  permit  the  thought  of  it — will  throw  themselves  with  tenfold 
energy,  with  furious  passion  and  hatred  grown  a  hundredfold  into 
the  battle  for  the  recovery  of  their  lost  'paradise'  on  behalf  of  their 
families  who  had  been  leading  such  a  sweet  and  easy  life  and  whom 
now  the  'common  herd'  is  condemning  to  ruin  and  destitution  (or  to 
'common'  work).  ...  In  the  wake  of  the  capitalist  exploiters  will  be 
found  the  broad  masses  of  the  petty  bourgeoisie,  to  whose  vacillation 
and  hesitation  the  historical  experience  of  every  country  for  decades 
bears  witness;  one  day  they  march  behind  the  proletariat,  the  next 
day  they  will  take  fright  at  the  difficulties  of  the  revolution,  become 
panic-stricken  at  the  first  defeat  or  semi-defeat  of  the  workers;  they 
become  irritable,  they  run  about,  snivel  and  rush  from  one  camp  to  the 
other."  ( The  Proletarian  Revolution  and  Renegade  Kautsky.) 
Now  the  bourgeoisie  has  reasons  for  making  attempts  at  restora- 
tion, because  for  a  long  time  after  its  overthrow  it  remains  stronger 
than  the  proletariat  which  has  overthrown  it. 

If  the  exploiters — Lenin  says— are  vanquished  in  only  a  single 
country,  which,  of  course,  is  the  typical  case  since  a  simultaneous 
revolution  in  a  number  of  countries  is  a  rare  exception,  they  still 
remain  stronger  than  the  exploited.     (Ibid.) 

Wherein  lies  the  strength  of  the  overthrown  bourgeoisie? 
First,  "In  the  strength  of  international  capital,  in  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  international  connections  of  the  bourgeosie."  ("Left 
Wing"  Communism,  p.  9.) 

Secondly,  in  the  fact  that  "for  a  long  time  after  the  revolution,  the 
exploiters  will  inevitably  retain  a  number  of  enormous  and  real  ad- 
vantages: they  will  have  money  left  (it  is  impossible  to  abolish  money 
all  at  once),  some  movable  property,  often  of  considerable  value; 
there  remain  their  connections,  their  organising  and  administrative 
ability  and  the  knowledge  of  all  the  secrets  of  administration  (of  usages, 
of  procedure,  of  ways  and  means,  of  possibilities) ;  there  remain  their 
superior  education,  their  kinship  to  the  highest  ranks  of  the  technical 
personnel  (who  live  and  think  like  the  bourgeosie) ;  there  remains 
their  immeasurable  superiority  in  the  art  of  war  (this  is  very  import- 
ant), etc.,  etc."  (The  Proletarian  Revolution  and  Renegade 
Kautsky.) 

Thirdly,  "In  the  force  of  habit,  in  the  strength  of  small-scale 
production.  For  unfortunately,  very,  very  much  of  small-scale  pro- 
duction still  remains  in  the  world,  and  small-scale  production  gives 
birth  to  capitalism  and  the  bourgeoisie  continuously,  daily,  hourly, 
spontaneously,  and  on  a  mass  scale.  ..."  For  "the  abolition  of 
classes  not  only  means  driving  out  the  landlords  and  capitalists— 
that  we  accomplished  with  comparative  ease — it  means  also  getting 
rid  of  the  small  commodity  producers,  and  they  cannot  be 
driven  out  or  crushed;  we  must  live  in  harmony  with  them;  they 
can  (and  must)  be  remoulded  and  re-educated,  but  this  can  be  done 
only  by  very  prolonged,  slow,  cautious  organisational  work."  ("Left- 
Wing"  Communism,  pp.  9,  28.) 

That  is  why  Lenin  declares:  "The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is 
the  most  determined  and  most  ruthless  war  waged  by  the  new  class 
against  the  more  powerful  enemy,  against  the  bourgeoisie,  whose 
resistance  is  increased  tenfold  by  its  overthrow,"  that  "the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  is  a  persistent  struggle— sanguinary  and  blood- 
less, violent  and  peaceful,  military  and  economic,  educational  and 
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administrative — against  the  forces  and  traditions  of  the  old  society." 

(Ibid.) 

It  need  hardly  be  emphasised  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  pos- 
sibility of  accomplishing  these  tasks  in  a  short  period  of  time,  within 
a  few  years.  We  must,  therefore,  regard  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  the  transition  from  capitalism  to  communism,  not  as  a 
fleeting  period  replete  with  "superrevolutionary"  deeds  and  decrees, 
but  as  an  entire  historical  epoch  full  of  civil  wars  and  external  con- 
flicts, of  persistent  organisational  work  and  economic  construction, 
of  attacks  and  retreats,  of  victories  and  defeats.  This  historical 
epoch  is  necessary  not  only  in  order  to  create  the  economic  and  cul- 
tural prerequisites  for  the  complete  victory  of  socialism,  but  also  in 
order  to  enable  the  proletariat,  first,  to  educate  itself  and  become 
steeled  into  a  force  capable  of  governing  the  country;  secondly,  to 
reeducate  and  remould  the  petty-bourgeois  strata  along  such  lines  as 
will  assure  the  organisation  of  socialist  production. 

Marx  said  to  the  workers:  "You  will  have  to  go  through  fifteen, 
twenty,  fifty  years  of  civil  wars  and  conflicts  of  peoples,  not  only  to 
change  the  conditions,  but  in  order  to  change  yourselves  and  to  make 
yourselves  capable  of  wielding  political  power." 

Developing  Marx's  thought  still  further,  Lenin  goes  on  to  say: 
Under  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  we  will  have  to  reeducate 
"millions  of  peasants  and  petty  proprietors,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
employes,  officials  and  bourgeois  intellectuals;"  to  subordinate  "all 
these  to  the  proletarian  state  and  to  proletarian  leadership;"  to  over- 
come "their  bourgeois  habits  and  traditions  .  .  ."  just  as  much  as 
it  will  be  necessary  "...  to  reeducate  in  a  protracted  struggle,  on 
the  basis  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  the  proletarians  them- 
selves, who  do  not  abandon  their  petty-bourgeois  prejudices  at  one 
stroke,  by  a  miracle,  at  the  behest  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  at  the  behest 
of  a  slogan,  resolution  or  decree,  but  only  in  the  course  of  a  long  and 
difficult  mass  struggle  against  mass  petty-bourgeois  influences." 
{"Left- Wing"  Communism,  pp.  93-93.) 

(2)  The  Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat  as  the  Domi- 
nation of  the  Proletariat  over  the  Bourgeoisie 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  is  not  a  mere  change  of  personalities  in  the  government, 
a  change  of  "cabinet,"  etc.,  leaving  inviolate  the  old  order  of  things 
economically  as  well  as  politically.  The  Mensheviks  and  oppor- 
tunists of  all  countries,  who  fear  dictatorship  like  the  plague,  and 
who,  in  their  trepidation,  palm  off  the  concept  "conquest  of  power" 
for  the  concept  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,"  habitually  reduce 
the  meaning  of  "conquest  of  power"  to  a  change  of  "cabinet,"  or  to 
a  new  ministry  composed  of  people  like  Scheidemann  and  Noske, 
MacDonald  and  Henderson  taking  over  the  helm  of  the  state.  There 
is  hardly  any  need  to  explain  that  these  and  similar  cabinet  changes 
have  nothing  in  common  with  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  or 
with  the  conquest  of  real  power  by  a  real  proletariat.  With  the  Mac- 
Donalds  and  Scheidemanns  in  power,  and  the  old  bourgeois  order  of 
things  allowed  to  remain,  their  governments,  so  to  speak,  cannot  be 
anything  but  an  apparatus  serving  the  bourgeoisie,  a  screen  to  hide 
the  sores  of  imperialism,  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  bourgeoisie 
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against  the  revolutionary  movement  of  the  oppressed  and  exploited 
masses.  Capital  needs  such  governments  to  screen  it,  when  it  finds 
it  inconvenient,  unprofitable  or  difficult  to  oppress  and  exploit  the 
masses  without  the  aid  of  such  a  blind.  Of  course  the  appearance 
of  such  governments  is  a  symptom  that  "all  is  not  quiet  on  Shipka 
Hill"*  (i.e.,  among  the  capitalists).  Nevertheless,  governments 
of  this  complexion  necessarily  remain  camouflaged  capitalist  gov- 
ernments. The  government  of  a  MacDonald  or  a  Scheidemann  is  as 
far  removed  from  the  conquest  of  power  by  the  proletariat  as  the 
earth  from  the  sky.  The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  not  a  mere 
change  of  government,  but  a  new  state,  with  new  organs  of  power, 
both  central  and  local;  it  is  the  proletarian  state  which  has  arisen  on 
the  ruins  of  the  old  state,  the  state  of  the  bourgeoisie. 

The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  does  not  arise  on  the  basis  of 
the  bourgeois  order;  it  arises  while  this  order  is  being  torn  down, 
after  the  overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie,  in  the  process  of  the  expro- 
priation of  the  landlords  and  capitalists,  during  the  process  of  sociali- 
sation of  the  principal  instruments  and  means  of  production,  in  the 
process  of  violent  proletarian  revolution.  The  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  is  a  revolutionary  power  based  on  violence  against  the 
bourgeoisie. 

The  state  is  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  class  for 
suppressing  the  resistance  of  its  class  enemies.  In  this  respect 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  no  way  differs,  in  essence,  from 
the  dictatorship  of  any  other  class,  for  the  proletarian  state  is  an 
instrument  for  the  suppression  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  an  essential  difference  between  the  two,  which  is,  that  all 
class  states  that  have  existed  heretofore  have  been  dictatorships  of 
an  exploiting  minority  over  the  exploited  majority,  whereas  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  is  the  dictatorship  of  the  exploited  majority 
over  an  exploiting  minority. 

To  put  it  briefly :  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  the 
domination  of  the  proletariat  over  the  bourgeoisie,  untram- 
melled by  law  and  based  on  violence  and  enjoying  the  sym- 
pathy and  support  of  the  toiling  and  exploited  masses.  (Cf. 
Lenin,  State  and  Revolution.) 

From  this  two  fundamental  deductions  may  be  drawn. 

First  deduction:  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  cannot 
be  "complete"  democracy,  a  democracy  for  all  for  rich  and  poor 
alike;  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  "must  be  a  state  that  is 
democratic  in  a  new  way  (for*  the  proletariat  and  the  poor  in  gen- 
eral) and  dictatorial  in  a  new  way  (against**  the  bourgeoisie)." 
(State  and  Revolution,  Little  Lenin  Library,  Vol.  14,  p.  31;  Col- 
lected Works,  Vol.  XXI,  Book  II,  p.  177.)  The  talk  of  Kautsky  and 
Co.  about  universal  equality,  about  "pure"  democracy,  about  "per- 
fect" democracy  and  the  like,  are  but  bourgeois  screens  to  conceal 
the  indubitable  fact  that  equality  between  exploited  and  exploiters 
is  impossible.  The  theory  of  "pure"  democracy  is  the  theory  of 
the  upper  stratum  of  the  working  class  which  is  tamed  and  fed  by  the 
imperialist  plunderers.  It  was  invented  to  hide  the  sores  of  capital- 
ism, to  camouflage  imperialism  and  lend  it  moral  strength  in  its 

*A  Russian  saying  carried  over  from  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  Severe  fighting  was  taking  place  at 
Shipka  Hill  in  which  the  Russians  were  suffering  severe  losses;  but  Russian  Headquarters  in  their  com- 
munique reported:  "All  quiet  on  Shipka  Hill." — Ed. 

**JVly  italics.— J.  S. 
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struggle  against  the  exploited  masses.  Under  the  capitalist  system 
there  is  no  true  "freedom"  for  the  exploited,  nor  can  there  be,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  the  buildings,  printing  plants,  paper  sup- 
plies, etc.,  indispensable  for  the  actual  enjoyment  of  this  "free- 
dom," are  the  privilege  of  the  exploiters.  Under  the  capitalist 
system  the  exploited  masses  do  not,  nor  can  they,  really  participate 
in  the  administration  of  the  country,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
even  with  the  most  democratic  system  under  capitalism,  the  govern- 
ments are  set  up  not  by  the  people,  but  by  the  Rothschilds  and  Stin- 
neses,  the  Morgans  and  Rockefellers.  Democracy  under  the  capital- 
ist system  is  capitalist  democracy,  the  democracy  of  an  exploit- 
ing minority  based  upon  the  restriction  of  the  rights  of  the  exploited 
majority  and  directed  against  this  majority.  Only  under  the  dic- 
tatorship of  the  proletariat  is  real  "freedom"  for  the  exploited  and 
real  participation  in  the  administration  of  the  country  by  the  prole- 
tarians and  peasants  possible.  Under  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat, democracy  is  proletarian  democracy — the  democracy  of  the 
exploited  majority  based  upon  the  restriction  of  the  rights  of  the 
exploiting  minority  and  directed  against  this  minority, 

Second  deduction:  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  cannot  come 
about  as  a  result  of  the  peaceful  development  of  bourgeois  society 
and  of  bourgeois  democracy;  it  can  come  only  as  the  result  of  the 
destruction  of  the  bourgeois  state  machine,  of  the  bourgeois  army, 
of  the  bourgeois  civil  administration  and  of  the  bourgeois  police. 

In  their  Civil  War  in  France,  Marx  and  Engeis  wrote:  "The 
working  class  cannot  simply  lay  hold  of  the  ready-made  state  machin- 
ery and  wield  it  for  its  own  purposes."  (International  Publishers, 
p.  37.) 

In  his  letter  to  Kugelmann  (April  12, 1871),  Marx  wrote  that  the  task 
of  the  proletarian  revolution  must  "be  no  longer,  as  before,  to  transfer 
the  bureaucratic-military  machine  from  one  hand  to  another,  but  to 
smash  it,  and  that  is  essential  for  every  real  people's  revolution  on 
the  Continent."  (Letters  to  Dr.  Kugelmann  [International  Publish- 
ers], p.  123.) 

Marx's  qualifying  phrase  about  the  Continent  gave  to  the  oppor- 
tunists and  Mensheviks  of  all  countries  a  pretext  to  cry  aloud  that 
Marx  admitted  the  possibility  of  the  peaceful  evolution  of  bourgeois 
democracy  into  a  proletarian  democracy  at  least  in  certain  countries 
which  do  not  come  within  the  European  continental  system  (England, 
United  States).  Marx  did  in  fact  concede  that  possibility,  and  he  had 
good  grounds  for  doing  so  in  regard  to  the  England  and  the  United 
States  of  the  seventies  of  the  last  century,  when  monopoly  capitalism 
and  imperialism  did  not  yet  exist  and  when  these  countries,  owing 
to  the  special  conditions  of  their  development,  had  as  yet  no  developed 
militarism  or  bureaucracy.  That  is  how  matters  stood  before  devel- 
oped imperialism  made  its  appearance.  But  later,  after  a  lapse  of 
thirty  to  forty  years,  when  the  state  of  affairs  in  these  countries  had 
undergone  a  radical  change,  when  imperialism  was  developing  and 
was  embracing  all  capitalist  countries  without  exception,  when  mil- 
itarism and  bureaucracy  appeared  in  England  and  the  United  States 
also,  when  the  special  conditions  of  peaceful  development  in  England 
and  the  United  States  had  disappeared — then  the  qualification  in 
regard  to  these  countries  could  no  longer  apply. 

7S1139— 5C 14 
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Lenin  said:  "Today,  in  1917,  in  the  epoch  of  the  first  great  impe- 
rialist war,  this  exception  made  by  Marx  is  no  longer  valid.  Both 
England  and  America,  the  greatest  and  last  representatives  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  'liberty'  in  the  whole  world,  in  the  sense  of  the  absence  of 
militarism  and  bureaucracy,  have  today  plunged  headlong  into  the  all- 
European  dirty,  bloody  morass  of  military  bureaucratic  institutions  to 
which  everything  is  subordinated  and  which  trample  everything  under- 
foot. Today,  both  in  England  and  in  America,  'essential  for  every 
real  people's  revolution'  is  the  break-up,  the  shattering  of  the 
'ready-made'  state  machinery  (brought  in  those  countries,  between 
1914  and  1917,  to  general  'European'  imperialist  perfection)." 
(State  and  Revolution,  Little  Lenin  Library,  p.  34;  Collected  Works, 
Vol.  XXI,  Book  II,  p.  180.) 

In  other  words,  the  law  of  violent  proletarian  revolution,  the  law 
of  destruction  of  the  machinery  of  the  bourgeois  state  as  a  condition 
precedent  for  such  revolution,  is  an  inevitable  law  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  the  imperialist  countries  of  the  world. 

Of  course,  in  the  remote  future,  if  the  proletariat  is  victorious  in  the 
most  important  capitalist  countries  and  if  the  present  capitalist  encir- 
clement gives  way  to  a  socialist  encirclement,  a  "peaceful"  course  of 
development  is  quite  possible  for  some  of  the  capitalist  countries  whose 
capitalists,  in  view  of  the  "unfavourable"  international  situation,  will 
consider  it  advisable  "voluntarily"  to  make  substantial  concessions 
to  the  proletariat.  But  this  supposition  deals  only  with  the  remote 
and  possible  future;  it  has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  immediate 
future. 

Lenin  is  therefore  right  in  saying:  "The  proletarian  revolution  is 
impossible  without  the  violent  destruction  of  the  bourgeois  state 
machine  and  its  replacement  by  a  new  one."  (The  Proletarian 
Revolution  and  Renegade  Kautsky.) 

(3)  The  Soviet  Power  as  the  State  Form  of  the 
Dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat 

The  victory  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  signifies  the  sup- 
pression of  the  bourgeoisie,  the  break-up  of  the  bourgeois  state  ma- 
chine and  the  displacement  of  bourgeois  democracy  by  proletarian 
democracy.  That  is  clear.  But  what  organisations  are  to  be  employed 
in  order  to  carry  out  this  colossal  work?  There  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt  that  the  old  forms  of  proletarian  organisation  which  grew  up  with 
bourgeois  parliamentarism  as  their  base  are  not  equal  to  this  task. 
What  are  the  new  forms  of  proletarian  organisation  that  can  serve  as 
the  grave-digger  of  the  bourgeois  state  machine,  that  are  capable  not 
only  of  breaking  this  machine,  not  only  of  replacing  bourgeois  democ- 
racy by  proletarian  democracy,  but  also  of  serving  as  the  foundation 
of  the  state  power  of  the  proletariat? 

This  new  form  of  organisation  of  the  proletariat  is  the  Soviets. 

In  what  lies  the  strength  of  the  Soviets  as  compared  with  the  old 
forms  of  organisation? 

In  that  the  Soviets  are  the  most  all-embracing  mass  organisations 
of  the  proletariat,  for  they  and  they  alone  embrace  all  workers  without 
exception. 

In  that  the  Soviets  are  the  only  mass  organisations  that  take  in  all 
the  oppressed   and   exploited   workers  and   peasants,   soldiers  and 
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sailors,  and  for  this  reason  the  political  leadership  of  the  mass  struggle 
by  the  vanguard,  by  the  proletariat,  can  be  most  easily  and  most 
completely  exercised  through  them. 

In  that  the  Soviets  are  the  most  powerful  organs  of  the  revo- 
lutionary mass  struggle,  of  mass  political  demonstrations  and  of  mass 
uprising;  they  are  organs  capable  of  breaking  the  omnipotence  of 
finance  capital  and  its  political  accessories. 

In  that  the  Soviets  are  the  direct  organisations  of  the  masses  them- 
selves, i.  e.,  they  are  the  most  democratic,  and  therefore  the 
most  authoritative  organisations  of  the  masses,  that  provide  them 
with  the  maximum  facilities  for  participating  in  the  building  up  of  the 
new  state  and  its  administration;  they  develop  to  their  fullest  extent 
the  revolutionary  energy,  the  initiative  and  the  creative  faculties  of 
the  masses  in  the  struggle  for  the  destruction  of  the  old  system,  in 
the  struggle  for  the  new  proletarian  system. 

The  Soviet  power  is  the  unification  and  the  crystallisation  of  the 
local  Soviets  into  one  general  state  organisation,  into  a  state  organisa- 
tion of  the  proletariat  which  is  both  the  vanguard  of  the  oppressed  and 
exploited  masses  and  the  ruling  class^it  is  their  unification  into  the 
republic  of  Soviets. 

The  essence  of  the  Soviet  power  is  the  fact  that  the  most  pro- 
nounced mass  and  revolutionary  organisations  of  precisely  those 
classes  that  were  oppressed  by  the  capitalists  and  landlords  now 
constitute  the  "permanent  and  sole  foundation  of  all  state  power, 
of  the  entire  state  apparatus";  that  "precisely  those  masses  which  in 
the  most  democratic  bourgeois  republics"  enjoy  equal  rights  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  law,  but  "in  fact,  by  a  thousand  tricks  and 
machinations  were  prevented  from  participating  in  political  life  and 
from  exercising  their  democratic  rights  and  liberties,  are  now  con- 
stantly, imperatively  drawn  into  participation,  and,  moreover,  into 
decisive  participation  in  the  democratic  administration  of  the  state." 
{Collected  Works,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  13,  Russian  edition.) 

For  this  reason  the  Soviet  power  is  a  new  form  of  state  organisa- 
tion different  in  principle  from  the  old  bourgeois-democratic  and 
parliamentary  form — a  new  type  of  state  adapted,  not  to  the  task  of 
exploiting  and  oppressing  the  toiling  masses,  but  to  the  task  of  com- 
pletely emancipating  them  from  all  oppression  and  exploitation  and 
to  the  tasks  facing  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

Lenin  rightly  says  that  with  the  appearance  of  the  Soviet  power 
"the  epoch  of  bourgeois-democratic  parliamentarism  has  come  to  an 
end  and  a  new  chapter  in  world  history  has  commenced:  the  epoch  of 
proletarian  dictatorship." 

What  are  the  main  characteristics  of  the  Soviet  power? 

They  are  that  the  Soviet  power  has  a  most  pronounced  mass 
character  and  is  the  most  democratic  of  all  state  organisations  possible 
while  classes  continue  to  exist;  for,  being  the  arena  of  the  bond  and 
co-operation  of  the  workers  and  exploited  peasants  in  their  struggle 
against  the  exploiters,  and  basing  itself  in  its  work  on  this  bond  and 
co-operation,  the  Soviet  power  by  this  very  fact  represents  the  rule  of 
the  majority  of  the  population  over  the  minority,  it  is  the  state  of 
that  majority,  the  expression  of  its  dictatorship. 

That  the  Soviet  power  is  the  most  international  of  all  state  organisa- 
tions in  class  society,  for,  by  extirpating  every  kind  of  national  oppres- 
sion and  basing  itself  on  the  co-operation  of  the  toiling  masses  of  the 
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various  nationalities  it  facilitates  the  amalgamation  of  these  masses 
into  a  single  union  of  states. 

That  the  Soviet  power  by  its  very  structure  facilitates  the  leadership 
of  the  oppressed  and  exploited  masses  by  the  vanguard  of  these 
masses,  i.  e.,  the  proletariat — the  most  compact  and  most  class 
conscious  nucleus  of  the  Soviets. 

"The  experience  of  all  revolutions  and  of  all  movements  of  the 
oppressed  classes,  the  experience  of  the  world  socialist  movement 
teaches  us,"  says  Lenin,  "that  only  the  proletariat  is  able  to  unite  the 
scattered,  backward  strata  of  the  toiling  and  exploited  population  and 
to  lead  them."  {Collected  Works,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  14,  Russian  edi- 
tion.) The  structure  of  the  Soviet  power  facilitates  the  practical 
application  of  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  this  experience. 

That  the  Soviet  power,  by  combining  the  legislative  and  executive 
functions  in  a  single  state  body  and  replacing  territorial  electoral 
divisions  by  units  of  production,  i.  e.,  factories  and  workshops, 
thereby  directly  connects  the  workers  and  the  labouring  masses  in 
general  with  the  apparatus  of  state  administration  and  teaches  them 
how  to  administer  the  country. 

That  only  the  Soviet  power  is  capable  of  releasing  the  army  from  its 
position  of  subordination  to  bourgeois  command  and  of  converting  it 
from  an  instrument  of  oppression  of  the  people,  which  it  is  under  the 
bourgeois  order,  into  an  instrument  for  the  liberation  of  the  people 
from  the  yoke  of  the  bourgeoisie,  both  native  and  foreign. 

That  "only  the  Soviet  state  organisation  can  definitely  destroy  at 
one  blow  the  old,  i.  e.,  the  bourgeois-bureaucratic  and  judicial 
apparatus."     (Ibid.) 

That  the  Soviet  form  of  state  alone,  by  drawing  the  mass  organisa- 
tions of  the  toilers  and  of  the  exploited  into  constant  and  uncondi- 
tional participation  in  the  administration  of  the  state,  is  capable  of 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  dying  out  of  the  state  which  is  one  of  the 
basic  elements  of  the  future  stateless  communist  society. 

The  republic  of  Soviets  is  thus  the  political  form,  so  long  sought  and 
finally  found,  within  the  framework  of  which  the  economic  emancipa- 
tion of  the  proletariat  and  the  complete  victory  of  socialism  is  to  be  ac- 
complished. 

The  Paris  Commune  was  the  embryo  of  this  form ;  the  Soviet  power 
is  its  development  and  culmination. 

That  is  why  Lenin  says  that:  "The  republic  of  Soviets  of  workers', 
soldiers'  and  peasants'  deputies  is  not  only  the  form  of  a  higher  type 
of  democratic  institution  .  .  .  but  is  also  the  only  form  capable  of 
ensuring  the  least  painful  transition  to  socialism."  (Collected 
Works,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  131,  Russian  edition.) 


VII.  STRATEGY  AND  TACTICS 

From  this  theme  I  shall  take  six  questions:  (1)  strategy  and  tactics 
as  the  science  of  leadership  in  the  class  struggle  of  the  proletariat; 
(2)  stages  of  the  revolution  and  strategy;  (3)  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the 
movement  and  tactics;  (4)  strategic  leadership;  (5)  tactical  leadership; 
(6)  reformism  and  revolution. 
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(l)  Strategy  and  Tactics  as  the  Science  of  Leadership 
in  the  Class  Struggle  of  the  Proletariat 

The  period  of  the  domination  of  the  Second  International  was 
mainly  the  period  of  the  formation  and  instruction  of  the  proletarian 
armies  in  an  environment  of  more  or  less  peaceful  development. 
This  was  the  period  when  parliamentarism  was  the  outstanding  form 
of  class  struggle.  Questions  of  great  class  conflicts,  of  preparing 
the  proletariat  for  revolutionary  combats,  of  the  ways  and  means 
leading  to  the  conquest  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  did  not 
seem  to  be  on  the  order  of  the  day  at  that  time.  The  task  reduced 
itself  to  utilising  all  paths  of  legal  development  for  the  formation  and 
instruction  of  the  armies  of  proletarians;  for  the  utilisation  of  parlia- 
mentarism in  conformity  with  the  conditions  under  which  the  prole- 
tariat was  (and  as  it  seemed  then,  was  destined  to  remain)  in  the 
opposition.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  during  such  a  period 
and  with  such  a  conception  of  the  tasks  of  the  proletariat,  there  could 
be  neither  complete  strategy  nor  any  elaborated  tactics.  There 
were  fragmentary  and  detached  ideas  about  tactics  and  strategy, 
but  no  tactics  or  strategy  as  such. 

The  mortal  sin  of  the  Second  International  was  not  that  it  adopted 
the  tactic  of  utilising  the  parliamentary  forms  of  struggle,  but  that  it 
overestimated  the  importance  of  these  forms,  that  it  considered  them 
to  be  virtually  the  only  forms;  and  when  the  period  of  open  revolu- 
tionary combats  arrived  and  the  question  of  extraparliamentary 
forms  of  struggle  came  to  the  fore,  the  parties  of  the  Second  Inter- 
national turned  their  backs  on  these  new  tasks  and  refused  to  shoulder 
them. 

Only  in  the  subsequent  period,  the  period  of  direct  action  by  the 
proletariat,  in  the  period  of  proletarian  revolution,  when  the  question 
of  the  overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie  became  a  question  of  immediate 
practice,  when  the  question  of  the  reserves  of  the  proletariat  (strategy) 
became  one  of  the  most  burning  questions,  when  all  forms  of  struggle 
and  of  organisation,  parliamentary  and  extraparliamentary  (tactics), 
assumed  definite  shape — only  in  this  period  could  a  complete  strategy 
and  detailed  tactics  for  the  struggle  of  the  proletariat  be  elaborated. 
It  was  precisely  in  that  period  that  Lenin  dragged  into  the  light  of 
day  the  brilliant  ideas  of  Marx  and  Engels  on  tactics  and  strategy, 
that  had  been  immured  by  the  opportunists  of  the  Second  Interna- 
tional. But  Lenin  did  not  rest  content  with  restoring  certain  tactical 
theses  of  Marx  and  Engels.  He  developed  them  further  and  supple- 
mented them  with  new  ideas  and  new  theses,  correlating  them  all 
in  a  system  of  rules  and  guiding  principles  for  the  leadership  of  the 
class  struggle  of  the  proletariat.  Lenin's  pamphlets  such  as  What 
Is  to  Be  Done?,  Two  Tactics,  Imperialism,  State  and  Revolu- 
tion, The  Proletarian  Revolution  and  Renegade  Kautsky,  "Left- 
Wing"  Communism,  etc.,  will  doubtless  be  treasured  as  priceless 
contributions  to  the  general  store  of  Marxism  and  to  its  revolutionary 
arsenal.  The  strategy  and  tactics  of  Leninism  constitute  the  science 
of  leadership  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  of  the  proletariat. 
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(2)  Stages  of  the  Revolution  and  Strategy 

Strategy  is  the  determination  of  the  direction  of  the  main  blow  of 
the  proletariat  at  a  given  stage  of  the  revolution;  the  elaboration  of  a 
corresponding  plan  of  disposition  of  the  revolutionary  forces  (the 
main  and  secondary  reserves);  the  struggle  to  carry  out  this  plan 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  given  stage  of  the  revolution. 

Our  revolution  had  already  passed  through  two  stages  and,  after 
the  October  Revolution,  entered  upon  a  third  stage.  Our  strategy 
was  changed  accordingly. 

First  stage,  1903  to  February  1917.  Aim:  to  overthrow  tsarism 
and  completely  liquidate  the  survivals  of  medievalism.  The  main 
force  of  the  revolution:  the  proletariat.  Immediate  reserve:  the 
peasantry.  Direction  of  the  main  blow:  the  isolation  of  the  liberal- 
monarchist  bourgeoisie  which  was  striving  to  win  over  the  peasantry 
and  liquidate  the  revolution  by  compromising  with  tsarism.  Plan 
for  the  disposition  of  forces:  alliance  of  the  working  class  with  the 
peasantry.  "The  proletariat  must  carry  out  to  the  end  the  democratic 
revolution,  and  in  this  unite  to  itself  the  masses  of  the  peasantry  in 
order  to  crush  by  force  the  resistance  of  the  autocracy  and  to  paralyse 
the  instability  of  the  bourgeoisie."  (Two  Tactics  of  Social-De- 
mocracy in  the  Democratic  Revolution.) 

Second  stage,  February  1917  to  October  1917.  Aim:  to  over- 
throw imperialism  in  Russia  and  to  withdraw  from  the  imperialist  war. 
The  main  force  of  the  revolution:  the  proletariat.  Immediate  reserve: 
the  poorest  section  of  the  peasantry.  Probable  reserve:  the  prole- 
tariat of  neighbouring  countries.  Favourable  circumstances:  the 
protracted  war  and  the  crisis  of  imperialism.  Direction  of  the  main 
blow:  isolation  of  the  petty-bourgeois  democrats  (Mensheviks  and 
Socialist-Revolutionaries)  who  were  striving  to  win  over  the  toiling 
peasantry  and  put  an  end  to  the  revolution  by  compromising  with 
imperialism.  Plan  for  the  disposition  of  forces:  alliance  of  the  prole- 
tariat with  the  poorest  section  of  the  peasantry.  "The  proletariat 
must  accomplish  the  socialist  revolution  and  in  this  unite  to  itself 
the  mass  of  the  semiproietarian  elements  of  the  population  in  order 
to  crush  by  force  the  resistance  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  to  paralyse  the 
instability  of  the  peasantry  and  petty  bourgeoisie."     (Ibid.) 

Third  stage,  commenced  after  the  October  Revolution.  Aim: 
consolidation  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  one  country, 
using  it  as  a  stronghold  for  the  overthrow  of  imperialism  in  all  coun- 
tries. The  revolution  goes  beyond  the  confines  of  one  country  and 
the  period  of  world  revolution  commences.  The  main  forces  of  the 
revolution:  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  in  one  country  and  the 
revolutionary  movement  of  the  proletariat  in  all  countries.  Main 
reserves:  the  semiproietarian  and  small  peasant  masses  in  the  ad- 
vanced countries  and  the  liberation  movement  in  the  colonies  and 
dependent  countries.  Direction  of  the  main  blow:  the  isolation  of  the 
petty -bourgeois  democrats  and  the  isolation  of  the  parties  of  the 
Second  International  which  constitute  the  main  support  of  the  policy 
of  compromise  with  imperialism.  Plan  for  the  disposition  of  forces: 
alliance  of  the  proletarian  revolution  with  the  liberation  movement  of 
the  colonies  and  the  dependent  countries. 

Strategy  deals  with  the  main  forces  of  the  revolution  and  the'r 
reserves.     It  changes  with  the  transition  of  the  revolution  from  one 
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stage  to  another,  but  remains  essentially  unchanged  throughout  the 
entire  duration  of  a  given  stage. 

(3)  The  Flow  and  Ebb  of  the  Movement  and  Tactics 

Tactics  are  the  determination  of  the  line  of  conduct  of  the  prole- 
tariat for  the  comparatively  short  period  of  the  ebb  or  flow  of  the 
movement,  of  the  rise  or  decline  of  the  revolution,  the  struggle  to 
carry  out  this  line  by  replacing  old  forms  of  struggle  and  of  organisa- 
tion by  new  ones,  old  slogans  by  new  ones,  by  combining  these  forms, 
etc.  While  the  aim  of  strategy  is  to  win  the  Avar,  let  us  say  against 
tsarism  or  against  the  bourgeoise,  to  carry  the  struggle  against 
tsarism  or  against  the  bourgeoisie  to  its  end,  tactics  concern  them- 
selves with  less  important  aims,  as  they  strive,  not  to  win  the  war  as 
a  whole,  but  rather  to  win  a  particular  engagement,  or  a  particular 
battle;  to  carry  through  successfully  a  particular  campaign  or  action 
corresponding  to  the  concrete  circumstances  of  the  rise  or  decline  of 
the  revolution.  Tactics  are  a  part  of  strategy,  subordinate  and 
subservient  to  it. 

Tactics  change  according  to  flow  and  ebb.  While  during  the  first 
stage  of  the  revolution  (1903  to  February  1917)  the  strategic  plan 
remained  unchanged,  tactics  changed  several  times  during  that 
period.  From  1903  to  1905  the  Party  pursued  offensive  tactics 
because  the  tide  of  the  revolution  was  flowing,  the  movement  rose, 
and  tactics  had  to  be  based  on  this  fact. 

Accordingly,  the  forms  of  struggle  were  revolutionary,  in  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  the  flowing  tide  of  the  revolution. 
Local  political  strikes,  political  demonstrations,  the  general  political 
strike,  the  boycott  of  the  Duma,  insurrection,  revolutionary  fighting 
slogans — such  were  the  successive  changes  which  the  struggle  under- 
went during  that  period.  These  changes  in  the  forms  of  struggle  were 
accompanied  by  corresponding  changes  in  the  forms  of  organisation. 
Factory  and  shop  committees,  revolutionary  peasant  committees, 
strike  committees,  Soviets  of  workers'  deputies,  a  workers'  party 
operating  more  or  less  openly — such  were  the  forms  of  organisation 
during  that  period. 

In  the  period  from  1907  to  1912  the  Party  was  compelled  to  resort 
to  tactics  of  retreat,  as  we  then  experienced  a  decline  in  the  revolu- 
tionary movement,  the  tide  of  the  revolution  was  at  ebb,  and  tactics 
necessarily  had  to  take  this  fact  into  consideration.  The  forms  of 
struggle  as  well  as  the  forms  of  organisation  were  correspondingly 
changed ;  in  place  of  the  boycott  of  the  Duma,  there  was  participation 
in  the  Duma ;  in  place  of  open,  direct,  revolutionary  action  outside  of 
the  Duma,  there  were  parliamentary  speeches  and  work  in  the  Duma; 
in  place  of  general  political  strikes,  there  were  partial  economic  strikes, 
or  simply  a  lull  in  activities.  Of  course,  the  Party  had  to  go  under- 
ground during  that  period,  while  cultural,  educational,  cooperative, 
insurance,  and  other  organisations  permitted  by  the  law  took  the  place 
of  revolutionary  mass  organisations. 

The  same  must  be  said  of  the  second  and  third  stages  of  the 
revolution  during  which  tactics  changed  dozens  of  times  whereas  the 
strategic  plans  remained  unchanged. 

Tactics  deal  with  the  forms  of  struggle  and  the  forms  of  organisa- 
tion of  the  proletariat,  with  their  changes  and  correlations.    Tactics 
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may  have  to  be  changed  several  times  in  the  period  of  a  given  stage 
of  the  revolution  according  to  the  flow  and  ebb,  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  revolution. 

(4)  Strategic  Leadership 

The  reserves  of  the  revolution  can  be: 

Direct:  (a)  the  peasantry  and  in  general  the  intermediate  strata 
of  the  population  within  the  country;  (b)  the  proletariat  of  the  neigh- 
bouring countries;  (c)  the  revolutionary  movement  in  the  colonies 
and  the  dependent  countries;  (d)  the  gains  and  achievements  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat — part  of  which  the  proletariat  may 
renounce  temporarily,  while  retaining  superiority  of  forces,  in  order 
to  buy  off  a  powerful  enemy  and  thus  gain  a  respite ;  and 

Indirect:  (a)  the  contradictions  and  conflicts  between  the  non- 
proletarian  classes  within  the  country  that  can  be  utilised  by  the 
proletariat  to  weaken  the  enemy  or  to  strengthen  its  own  reserves; 
(b)  contradictions,  conflicts,  and  wars  (the  imperialist  war,  for  in- 
stance) between  bourgeois  states  inimical  to  the  proletarian  state 
which  can  be  utilised  by  the  proletariat  in  its  offensive  or  in  maneuver- 
ing in  the  event  of  a  forced  retreat. 

There  is  no  need  to  speak  at  length  about  the  reserves  of  the 
first  category,  as  their  significance  is  understood  by  everyone. 
As  for  the  reserves  of  the  second  category,  the  significance  of  which 
is  not  always  clear,  it  must  be  said  that  sometimes  they  become  of 
prime  importance  in  the  course  of  the  revolution.  For  instance,  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  conflict  between  the  petty-bourgeois 
democrats  (Socialist-Revolutionaries)  and  the  liberal-monarchist 
bourgeoisie  (the  Cadets)  during  the  first  revolution  and  afterwards, 
can  hardly  be  denied,  for  it  undoubtedly  played  its  part  in  the 
liberation  of  the  peasantry  from  the  influence  of  the  bourgeoisie. 
Still  less  grounds  are  there  for  denying  the  tremendous  importance  of 
the  fact  that  the  principal  groups  of  imperialists  were  engaged  in  mortal 
combat  among  themselves  at  the  time  of  the  October  Revolution,  when 
the  imperialists  busy  with  their  internecine  strife  were  not  in  a  position 
to  concentrate  their  forces  against  the  young  Soviet  power,  for  which 
very  reason  the  proletariat  was  able  to  devote  its  entire  attention  to 
the  organisation  of  its  forces  and  the  fortification  of  its  power,  and 
to  prepare  for  the  rout  of  Kolchak  and  Denikin.  We  must,  therefore, 
assume  that  now,  when  the  contradictions  between  the  imperialist 
groups  are  becoming  more  and  more  profound,  when  a  new  war 
among  them  is  becoming  inevitable,  reserves  of  this  description  will 
become  more  and  more  important  for  the  proletariat. 

The  task  of  strategic  leadership  is  to  utilise  properly  all  these 
reserves  for  the  achievement  of  the  basic  aims  of  the  revolution  at  a 
given  stage  of  its  development. 

What  does  proper  utilisation  of  the  reserves  mean? 

It  means  complying  with  several  necessary  conditions  of  which 
the  following  must  be  regarded  as  the  principal  ones: 

First:  the  concentration  of  the  main  forces  of  the  revolution  at 
the  decisive  moment  at  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  enemy, 
when  the  revolution  has  already  become  ripe,  when  the  offensive  is 
in  full  swing,  when  insurrection  knocks  at  the  door  and  when  the 
moving  up  of  reserves  to  the  front  line  is  the  decisive  condition  of 
success.     The  strategy  of  the  Party,  during  the  period  April  to  Oc- 
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tober  1917,  well  illustrates  this  manner  of  utilising  reserves.  At  that 
time  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  the  enemy  was  undoubtedly  the 
war.  It  was  undoubtedly  on  this  very  question,  a  fundamental  one. 
that  the  Party  rallied  the  broadest  masses  of  the  population  around 
the  proletarian  vanguard.  The  strategy  of  the  Party  during  that 
period  was,  while  training  the  vanguard  in  street  action  by  means 
of  demonstrations,  etc.,  to  bring  up  the  reserves  to  the  vanguard  by 
means  of  the  Soviets  in  the  rear  and  the  soldiers'  committees  at  the 
front.  The  outcome  of  the  revolution  has  shown  that  proper  use  was 
made  of  the  reserves. 

This  is  what  Lenin,  paraphrasing  the  well-known  theses  of  Marx 
and  Engels  on  insurrection,  says  about  this  condition  of  the  strategic 
utilisation  of  the  forces  of  the  revolution: 

"Never  play  at  uprising,  but  once  it  is  begun,  remember  firmly 
that  you  have  to  go  to  the  very  end.  ...  It  is  necessary  to  gather 
a  great  preponderance  of  forces  in  a  decisive  place  at  a  decisive 
moment,  else  the  enemy,  being  in  a  position  of  better  preparation  and 
organisation,  will  annihilate  the  insurgents.  .  .  .  Once  the  uprising 
has  begun,  one  must  act  with  the  greatest  decisiveness,  one  must 
take  the  offensive,  absolutely,  and  under  all  circumstances.  'De- 
fence is  the  death  of  an  armed  uprising.'  One  must  strive  to  take 
the  enemy  by  surprise,  to  take  advantage  of  a  moment  when  his 
troops  are  scattered.  .  .  .  One  must  try  daily  for  at  least  small  suc- 
cesses (one  may  even  say  hourly,  when  it  is  a  question  of  one  city), 
thus  maintaining  under  all  circumstances  a  'moral  superiority."* 
{Collected  Works,  Vol.  XXI,  Book  II,  pp.  97-98.) 

Second:  the  selection  of  the  moment  for  striking  the  decisive  blow, 
the  moment  for  initiating  the  insurrection  so  timed  as  to  coincide  with 
the  moment  when  the  crisis  has  attained  its  highest  pitch,  when  the 
preparedness  of  the  vanguard  to  fight  it  out  to  the  end,  the  prepared- 
ness of  the  reserves  to  support  the  vanguard  and  when  the  maximum 
consternation  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  are  evident. 

"The  decisive  battle,"  says  Lenin,  may  be  deemed  to  be  fully 
matured  when  "all  the  class  forces  hostile  to  us  have  become  suffi- 
ciently confused,  are  sufficiently  at  loggerheads  with  each  other,  have 
sufficiently  weakened  themselves  in  a  struggle  beyond  their  capaci- 
ties"; when  "all  the  vacillating,  wavering,  unstable,  intermediate  ele- 
ments— the  petty  bourgeoisie  and  the  petty-bourgeois  democracy  as 
distinct  from  the  bourgeoisie — have  sufficiently  exposed  themselves 
before  the  people  and  have  sufficiently  disgraced  themselves  through 
their  practical  bankruptcy";  when  "among  the  proletariat  a  mass 
mood  in  favour  of  supporting  the  most  determined,  unreservedly 
bold,  revolutionary  action  against  the  bourgeoisie  has  arisen  and 
begins  to  grow  powerfully.  Then,  indeed,  revolution  is  ripe;  then, 
indeed,  if  we  have  correctly  gauged  all  the  conditions  outlined  above 
and  if  we  have  correctly  chosen  the  moment,  our  victory  is  assured." 
{"Left-Wing"  Communism,^.  74.) 

The  manner  in  which  the  October  insurrection  was  carried  out  may 
be  taken  as  a  model  of  such  strategy. 

Failure  to  observe  this  condition  leads  to  a  dangerous  error  called 
"loss  of  tempo,"  as  when  the  Party  lags  behind  the  course  of  the 
movement  or  runs  far  ahead  of  it,  courting  the  danger  of  failure.  An 
example  of  this  "loss  of  tempo,"  of  the  inopportune  choice  of  the 
moment  of  insurrection,  may  be  seen  in  the  attempt  made  by  a  section 
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of  our  comrades  to  begin  an  uprising  with  the  arrest  of  the  Democratic 
Conference  in  August  1917,  when  hesitation  was  still  rife  in  the  Soviets, 
when  the  front  was  still  at  the  crossroads  and  the  reserves  had  not 
yet  been  brought  up  to  the  vanguard. 

Third:  a  course  having  been  mapped  out,  it  must  be  pursued  no 
matter  what  difficulties  and  complications  may  be  encountered  on 
the  road.  This  is  necessary  so  that  the  vanguard  may  not  lose  sight 
of  the  main  aim  of  the  struggle  and  the  masses  may  not  stray  from 
the  road  while  marching  to  that  goal  and  attempting  to  rally  around 
the  vanguard.  Disregard  of  this  condition  leads  to  a  grievous  error 
well  known  to  sailors  as  "losing  the  course."  As  an  example  of 
this  "loss  of  course"  we  may  mention  the  mistaken  conduct  of  our 
Party  immediately  after  the  Democratic  Conference  when  it  (the 
Party)  adopted  a  resolution  to  participate  in  the  Preliminary  Parlia- 
ment. For  the  moment  the  Party  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
Preliminary  Parliament  represented  an  attempt  of  the  bourgeoisie  to 
lead  the  country  away  from  the  path  of  the  Soviets  to  the  path  of 
bourgeois  parliamentarism,  that  participation  by  the  Party  in  any 
such  body  might  result  in  a  reshuffling  of  all  the  cards  and  mislead 
the  workers  and  peasants  who  were  waging  a  revolutionary  struggle 
under  the  slogan:  "All  Power  to  the  Soviets."  This  error  was  cor- 
rected by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bolsheviks  from  the  Preliminary 
Parliament. 

Fourth:  manoeuvring  with  the  reserves  calculated  to  effect  a 
correct  retreat  when  the  enemy  is  strong,  when  retreat  is  inevitable, 
when  the  disadvantages  of  engaging  in  a  battle  forced  upon  us  by 
the  enemy  are  obvious,  when  retreat  is  the  natural  way  under  the 
given  alignment  of  forces  to  ward  off  a  blow  from  the  vanguard  and 
keep  the  reserves  intact. 

"The  revolutionary  parlies,"  says  Lenin,  "must  complete  their 
education.  They  have  learned  to  attack.  Now  they  must  understand 
that  it  is  necessary  to  supplement  this  knowledge  with  the  knowledge 
of  how  to  retreat  properly.  They  must  understand — and  the  revo- 
lutionary class  by  its  own  bitter  experience  learns  to  understand — 
that  victory  is  impossible  without  having  learned  both  how  to  attack 
and  how  to  retreat  correctly."     {"Left-  Wing"  Communism,  p.  13.) 

The  object  of  this  strategy  is  to  gain  time,  to  disintegrate  the  enemy 
and  to  accumulate  forces  in  order  to  assume  the  offensive  later. 

The  signing  of  the  Brest- Litovsk  Peace  may  be  taken  as  a  model  of 
this  strategy,  for  it  enabled  the  Party  to  gain  time,  to  make  use  of  the 
clashes  in  the  camps  of  the  imperialists,  to  disintegrate  the  forces  of 
the  enemy,  to  retain  the  support  of  the  peasantry  and  accumulate 
forces  in  preparation  for  the  attacks  upon  Kolchak  and  Denikin. 

"In  concluding  a  separate  peace,"  said  Lenin  at  that  time,  "we  free 
ourselves  as  far  as  possible  at  the  present  moment  from  both  groups 
of  imperialist  belligerents,  we  take  advantage  of  their  mutual  enmity 
and  warfare  which  hamper  concerted  action  on  their  part  against  us, 
and  for  a  certain  period  have  our  hands  free  to  advance  and  to  con- 
solidate the  socialist  revolution."  ("Theses  on  Peace,"  Collected 
Works,  Vol.  XXII,  p.  198,  Russian  edition.) 

"Now  even  the  biggest  fool,"  said  Lenin,  three  years  after  the 
Brest-Litovsk  Peace,  "can  see  that  the  'Brest-Litovsk  Peace'  was  a 
concession  that  strengthened  us  and  broke  up  the  forces  of  inter- 
national imperialism."  (Collected  Works,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  7,  Rus- 
sian edition.) 
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These  are  the  principal  conditions  underlying  correct  strategic 
direction. 

(5)  Tactical  Leadership 

Tactical  leadership  is  a  part  of  strategic  leadership,  subordinated 
to  the  tasks  and  the  requirements  of  the  latter.  The  task  of  tactical 
leadership  is  to  master  all  the  forms  of  struggle  and  of  organisation 
of  the  proletariat  and  to  assure  their  correct  utilisation  in  order  to 
achieve  the  maximum  results  obtainable  with  the  relative  strength  of 
forces  available,  the  maximum  necessary  in  preparing  for  strategic 
success. 

What  does  the  correct  utilisation  of  the  forms  of  struggle  and  of 
organisation  of  the  proletariat  mean? 

It  means  fulfilling  several  necessary  conditions  of  which  the  follow- 
ing may  be  considered  the  principal  ones: 

First:  to  bring  to  the  forefront  those  forms  of  struggle  and  of 
organisation  which  are  best  suited  to  the  conditions  prevailing  during 
the  ebb  or  flow  of  the  movement,  as  the  case  may  be,  and,  therefore, 
calculated  to  facilitate  and  assure  the  bringing  of  the  masses  to  the 
revolutionary  positions,  the  bringing  of  millions  to  the  revolutionary 
front  and  their  assignment  to  various  sectors  of  the  revolutionary  front. 

The  point  here  is  not  that  the  vanguard  shall  realise  the  impossi- 
bility of  preserving  the  old  order  of  things  and  the  inevitability  of  its 
overthrow.  The  point  is  that  the  masses,  the  vast  masses,  shall 
understand  this  inevitability  and  display  their  readiness  to  support 
the  vanguard.  But  the  masses  can  understand  this  only  through 
their  own  experiences.  The  task  is  to  enable  the  vast  masses  to 
understand  from  their  own  experiences  the  inevitability  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  old  regime,  to  bring  into  being  such  methods  of  struggle 
and  forms  of  organisation  as  will  make  it  easier  for  the  masses  to 
learn  from  their  own  experiences  the  correctness  of  the  revolutionary 
slogans. 

The  vanguard  would  have  become  detached  from  the  working  class 
and  the  working  class  would  have  lost  contact  with  the  masses,  if  the 
Party  had  not  decided  at  the  time  to  participate  in  the  Duma  and  if 
it  had  not  decided  to  concentrate  its  forces  on  work  in  the  Duma  and 
to  carry  on  the  struggle  on  the  basis  of  this  work  in  order  to  enable 
the  masses  the  more  easily  to  see  from  their  own  experiences  the 
futility  of  the  Duma,  the  falsity  of  the  Cadet  promises,  the  impossi- 
bility of  compromise  with  tsarism  and  the  inevitability  of  an  alliance 
between  the  peasantry  and  the  working  class.  Had  these  experiences 
not  been  imparted  to  the  masses  during  the  period  of  the  Duma,  the 
exposure  of  the  Cadets  and  the  hegemony  of  the  proletariat  would 
have  been  impossible. 

The  danger  of  the  "otzovist"*  tactics  consisted  in  that  they 
threatened  to  isolate  the  vanguard  from  the  reserve,  numbering 
millions. 

The  Party  would  have  been  isolated  from  the  working  class  and 
the  working  class  would  have  lost  its  influence  among  the  broad 
masses  of  the  peasants  and  soldiers  if  the  proletariat  had  followed 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  "Left"  Communists  who  called  for  insurrec- 
tion in  April  1917,  when  the  Mensheviks  and  the  Socialist-Revolu- 

*From  the  Russian  otozvat — fo  recall,  the  name  given  to  a  group  of  Bolstict  iks  which  advocated  the 
recall  of  the  Social-Democratic  deputies  from  the  Duina.— Ed. 
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tionaries  had  not  yet  exposed  themselves  as  advocates  of  war  and 
of  imperialism,  and  when  the  masses  had  not  yet  had  sufficient  time 
to  learn  from  their  own  experience  how  false  the  speeches  of  the 
Mensheviks  and  the  Socialist -Revolutionaries  about  peace,  land  and 
freedom  were.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  experiences  the  masses 
gained  during  the  Kerensky  period,  the  Mensheviks  and  Socialist- 
Revolutionaries  would  not  have  become  isolated  and  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  would  have  been  impossible.  Therefore,  the  tactic 
of  ''patiently  explaining"  the  mistakes  of  the  petty-bourgeois  parties 
and  of  open  struggle  in  the  Soviets  was  the  only  correct  tactic. 

The  danger  of  the  tactics  of  the  "Left"  Communists  was  that  they 
threatened  to  reduce  the  Party  from  the  position  of  leader  of  the 
proletarian  revolution,  to  that  of  a  band  of  inane  conspirators  with 
no  contacts  with  the  masses. 

"With  the  vanguard  alone,  victory  is  impossible,"  says  Lenin. 
"To  throw  the  vanguard  alone  into  the  decisive  battle  when  the  whole 
class,  when  the  broad  masses  have  not  yet  taken  up  a  position  either 
of  direct  support  of  the  vanguard,  or  at  least  of  benevolent  neutrality 
towards  it  .  .  .  would  not  merely  be  folly  but  a  crime.  And  in  order 
that  actually  the  whole  class,  that  actually  the  broad  masses  of 
toilers  and  those  oppressed  by  capital  may  take  up  such  a  position, 
propaganda  and  agitation  alone  are  not  sufficient.  For  this  the 
masses  must  have  their  own  political  experience.  Such  is  the  funda- 
mental law  of  all  great  revolutions,  confirmed  now  with  astonishing 
force  and  vividness  not  only  in  Russia  but  also  in  Germany.  It 
has  been  necessary — not  only  for  the  uncultured,  often  illiterate, 
masses  of  Russia,  but  for  the  highly  cultured,  entirely  literate  masses 
of  Germany — to  realise  through  their  own  painful  experience  the 
absolute  impotence  and  characterlessness,  the  absolute  helplessness 
and  servility  before  the  bourgeoisie,  the  absolute  baseness  of  the 
government  of  the  knights  of  the  Second  International,  the  absolute 
inevitability  of  a  dictatorship  of  the  extreme  reactionaries  (Kornilov 
in  Russia,  Kapp  and  Co.  in  Germany)  as  the  only  alternative  to  a 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  in  order  to  turn  them  resolutely  toward 
communism."     ("Left-Wing"  Communism,  pp.  72-73.) 

Second:  to  locate  at  any  given  moment  that  single  link  in  the 
chain  of  events  which,  if  seized  upon,  will  enable  us  to  keep  hold  of 
the  whole  chain  and  prepare  the  ground  for  the  achievement  of 
strategic  success. 

The  point  here  is  to  single  out  from  the  tasks  confronting  the 
Party  precisely  the  one  that  must  be  fulfilled  next,  the  fulfilment  of 
which  is  the  central  point  and  which  will  assure  the  successful 
fulfilment  of  the  remaining  urgent  tasks. 

The  importance  of  this  postulate  may  be  illustrated  by  two  examples, 
one  of  which  may  be  taken  from  the  remote  past  (the  period  of  the 
formation  of  the  Party)  and  the  other  from  the  immediate  present 
(the  period  of  the  New  Economic  Policy). 

In  the  period  of  the  formation  of  the  Party,  when  the  multiplicity 
of  circles  and  organisations  had  not  yet  been  linked  together,  when 
primitive  methods  and  small  circles  were  disintegrating  the  Party 
from  top  to  bottom,  when  ideological  confusion  was  a  characteristic 
feature  of  our  inner  Party  life,  the  master  link  in  the  chain  and  the 
principal  task  of  all  the  tasks  then  confronting  the  Party  proved 
to  be  the  establishment  of  an  all-Russian  illegal  newspaper.     Why? 
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Because  under  the  conditions  then  obtaining,  an  harmonious  Party 
nucleus  capable  of  uniting  these  innumerable  circles  and  organisa- 
tions into  a  single  organisation  could  be  set  up  only  through  the 
medium  of  an  all-Russian  illegal  newspaper.  Only  in  this  way  could 
the  conditions  prerequisite  for  ideological  and  tactical  unity  be  created 
and  the  groundwork  for  the  formation  of  a  real  Party  be  laid. 

During  the  period  of  transition  from  war  to  economic  construction, 
when  industry  was  in  a  state  of  collapse  and  agriculture  was  suffering 
from  a  shortage  of  city  manufactures,  when  the  bond  between  state 
industry  and  peasant  farming  became  the  fundamental  condition  for 
successful  socialist  construction — at  that  time  the  master  link  in  the 
chain  of  processes,  the  fundamental  task,  was  to  develop  trade. 
Why?  Because  under  the  conditions  of  the  New  Economic  Policy, 
tha  bond  between  industry  and  peasant  agriculture  could  not  be 
established  otherwise  than  through  trade,  because,  under  N.  E.  P., 
production  without  sale  is  the  death  of  industry ;  because  industry  can 
be  expanded  only  by  the  expansion  of  sales,  by  the  development  of 
trade  because  only  after  strengthening  our  position  in  the  sphere  of 
trade,  only  after  securing  control  of  trade,  only  after  seizing  upon  this 
link  can  there  be  any  hope  of  linking  industry  with  the  rural  market 
and  successfully  solving  other  urgent  problems  so  that  the  conditions 
necessary  for  building  the  foundations  of  socialist  economy  could  be 
created. 

"It  is  not  enough  to  be  a  revolutionary  and  an  adherent  of  socialism 
or  of  communism  in  general,"  says  Lenin.  "What  is  needed  is  the 
ability  to  find  at  any  moment  that  particular  link  in  the  chain  which 
must  be  grasped  with  all  one's  might  in  order  to  gain  control  of  the 
whole  chain  and  prepare  thoroughly  for  the  passing  on  to  the  next 
link.  ...  At  the  present  time  .  .  .  this  link  is  the  revival  of  internal 
trade  under  correct  state  regulation  (guidance).  Commerce  is  the 
'link'  in  the  historical  chain  of  events,  in  the  transitional  forms  of  our 
socialist  construction  which  we  must  grasp  with  all  our  might." 
(Collected   Works,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  82,  Russian  edition.) 

These  are  the  main  conditions  which  assure  correct  tactical  leader- 
ship. 

(6)  Reformism  and  Revolution 

What  is  the  difference  between  revolutionary  tactics  and  reformist 
tactics? 

Some  are  of  the  opinion  that  Leninism  is  opposed  to  reforms,  op- 
posed to  compromises  and  to  agreements  in  general.  That  is  ab- 
solutely untrue.  Bolsheviks  know  as  well  as  anybody  else  that  in  a 
certain  sense  "every  little  helps,"  that  under  certain  conditions 
reforms,  in  general,  and  compromises  and  agreements,  in  particular, 
are  necessary  and  useful. 

"To  carry  on  a  war  for  the  overthrow  of  the  international  bour- 
geoisie," says  Lenin,  "which  is  a  hundred  times  more  difficult, 
prolonged,  and  complicated  than  the  most  stubborn  of  ordinary  wars 
between  states;  and  to  refuse  beforehand  to  manoeuvre,  to  utilise 
the  conflict  of  interests  (even  though  temporary)  among  one's 
enemies ;  to  refuse  to  temporise  and  compromise  with  possible  (even 
though  transient,  unstable,  vacillating,  and  conditional)  allies — is  not 
this  ridiculous  in  the  extreme?  Is  it  not  as  though,  in  the  difficult 
ascent  of  an  unexplored  and  heretofore  inaccessible  mountain,  we 
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were  to  renounce  beforehand  the  idea  that  at  times  we  might  have 
to  go  in  zigzags,  sometimes  retracing  our  steps,  sometimes  giving  up 
the  course  once  selected  and  trying  various  others?"  {"Left-  Wing" 
Communism,  p.  52.) 

Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  reforms  or  compro- 
mises and  agreements,  as  such,  but  of  the  use  that  is  made  of  reforms 
and  compromises. 

To  a  reformist,  reforms  are  everything  while  revolutionary  work  is 
just  something  to  talk  about,  a  diversion.  Therefore,  with  reformist 
tactics  under  the  existing  bourgeois  system,  reforms  inevitably  serve 
as  an  instrument  for  strengthening  that  regime,  an  instrument  that 
disintegrates  the  revolution. 

To  a  revolutionary,  on  the  contrary,  the  main  thing  is  revolutionary 
work  and  not  reforms,  to  him  reforms  are  by-products  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Therefore,  with  revolutionary  tactics  under  the  existing  bour- 
geois system,  reforms  inevitably  serve  as  instruments  that  disintegrate 
the  system,  instruments  that  strengthen  the  revolution — a  stronghold 
for  the  further  development  of  the  revolutionary  movement. 

The  revolutionary  will  accept  a  reform  in  order  to  use  it  as  a  means 
wherewith  to  link  legal  work  with  illegal  work,  in  order  to  use  it  as  a 
screen  behind  which  his  illegal  activities  for  the  revolutionary  prepara- 
tion of  the  masses  for  the  overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie  may  be 
intensified. 

This  is  what  the  revolutionary  utilisation  of  reforms  and  agreements 
in  an  imperialist  environment  means. 

The  reformist,  on  the  other  hand,  will  accept  reforms  as  a  pretext 
for  renouncing  all  illegal  work,  to  thwart  the  preparation  of  the  masses 
for  the  revolution  and  to  "rest  in  the  shade"  of  reforms  that  have  been 
"bestowed." 

This  is  what  reformist  tactics  mean. 

This  is  the  position  in  regard  to  reforms  and  agreements  under 
imperialism. 

The  situation  changes  somewhat,  however,  after  the  overthrow  of 
imperialism,  under  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  Faced  by 
certain  conditions  and  certain  attendant  circumstances,  the  prole- 
tarian power  may  find  itself  constrained  to  abandon  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  leading  to  the  revolutionary  reconstruction  of  the  existing 
order  and  take  the  path  of  gradual  change,  the  "reformist  path,"  as 
Lenin  says  in  his  well-known  article  "On  the  Importance  of  Gold," 
a  roundabout  path,  a  path  of  reforms  and  concessions  to  the  non- 
proletarian  classes  in  order  to  disintegrate  these  classes,  give  the 
revolution  a  respite,  collect  its  forces,  and  prepare  for  a  new  attack. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  a  sense,  this  is  a  reformist  path.  But 
there  is  a  fundamental  difference  that  we  must  bear  in  mind,  and  that 
is  that  in  this  case  the  reform  emanates  from  the  proletarian  state, 
that  it  strengthens  the  proletarian  state,  that  it  procures  for  it  a 
necessary  breathing  space,  that  its  purpose  is  to  disintegrate,  not  the 
revolution,  but  the  nonproletarian  classes. 

Under  such  circumstances  reforms  are  converted  into  their  exact 
opposites. 

The  proletarian  power  is  able  to  adopt  such  a  policy  because  and 
only  because  the  sweep  of  the  revolution  in  the  preceding  period  was 
sufficiently  vast  and  allowed  sufficient  leeway  to  permit  of  retreat, 
substituting  offensive  tactics  by  tactics  of  temporary  retreat,  of 
detour  tactics. 
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Thus,  while  formerly,  under  the  bourgeois  regime,  reforms  were  a 
byproduct  of  the  revolution,  now,  under  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat, the  source  of  reforms  is  the  revolutionary  gains  of  the  prole- 
tariat, the  reserves  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  proletariat  which 
consist  of  these  gains. 

"Only  Marxism  defines  the  relation  of  reforms  to  revolution 
accurately  and  correctly,"  says  Lenin,  "and  Marx  could  see  this 
relation  only  from  one  angle,  viz,  from  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
the  period  preceding  the  more  or  less  durable  and  more  or  less  pro- 
longed victory  of  the  proletariat,  at  least  in  a  single  country.  In  such 
an  environment  the  following  was  the  basis  of  a  correct  relation: 
reforms  are  a  byproduct  of  the  revolutionary  class  struggle  of  the 
proletariat.  .  .  .  After  the  victory  of  the  proletariat,  in  even  a  single 
country,  something  new  enters  into  the  relation  of  reforms  to  revolu- 
tion. In  principle  everything  remains  as  before,  but  a  change  of  form 
takes  place  which  Marx  himself  could  not  have  foreseen,  but  which 
can  be  conceived  only  on  the  basis  of  Marxist  philosophy  and 
policy.  .  .  .  After  the  victory,  they  (i.  e.,  the  reforms— J.  S.)  (while 
still  remaining  'byproducts'  on  an  international  scale)  assume  in  the 
country  in  which  victory  has  been  achieved  the  additional  character 
of  a  necessary  and  legitimate  respite  in  those  cases  when,  after  the 
maximum  exertion  of  effort,  it  is  evident  that  sufficient  forces  are 
lacking  for  the  revolutionary  fulfilment  of  such  and  such  a  transition. 
Victory  creates  such  a  'reserve  of  forces'  that  it  is  possible  to  hold  on 
even  in  the  event  of  a  forced  retreat — to  hold  on  even  in  the  material 
and  moral  sense."  (Collected  Works,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  84-85,  Russian 
edition.) 

VIII.  THE  PARTY 

In  the  prerevolutionary  period,  in  the  period  of  more  or  less 
peaceful  development,  when  the  parties  of  the  Second  International 
were  the  predominant  force  in  the  labor  movement  and  parliamentary 
forms  of  struggle  were  regarded  as  the  principal  forms,  conditions 
were  such  that  the  Party  neither  had  nor  could  have  that  great  and 
decisive  importance  which  it  acquired  afterwards  in  the  midst  of 
open  revolutionary  battles.  In  defending  the  Second  International 
against  the  attacks  that  were  made  upon  it,  Kautsky  says  that  the 
parties  of  the  Second  International  are  instruments  of  peace  and  not 
of  war,  that  for  that  very  reason  they  were  powerless  to  take  any 
far-reaching  steps  during  the  war,  during  the  period  of  revolutionary 
action  by  the  proletariat.  That  is  absolutely  true.  But  what  does  it 
prove?  It  proves  that  the  parties  of  the  Second  International  are 
not  suitable  for  the  revolutionary  struggle  of  the  proletariat,  that  they 
are  not  militant  parties  of  the  proletariat  leading  the  workers  to 
power,  but  an  election  apparatus  suitable  for  parliamentary  elections 
and  parliamentary  struggle.  This,  properly  speaking,  explains  why, 
in  the  days  when  the  opportunists  of  the  Second  International  were 
dominant,  it  was  not  the  Party  but  the  parliamentary  fraction  that 
was  the  fundamental  political  organisation  of  the  proletariat.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Party  at  that  time  was  really  an  appendage  or 
an  auxiliary  of  the  parliamentary  fraction.  It  is  superfluous  to  add 
that  under  such  circumstances  and  with  such  a  Party  at  its  head,  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  prepare  the  proletariat  for  revolution. 

With  the  dawn  of  the  new  period,  however,  matters  changed  radi- 
cally.   The  new  period  is  a  period  of  open  collisions  between  the 
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classes,  a  period  of  revolutionary  action  by  the  proletariat,  a  period 
of  proletarian  revolution ;  it  is  the  period  of  the  immediate  mustering 
of  forces  for  the  overthrow  of  imperialism,  for  the  seizure  of  power  by 
the  proletariat.  This  period  confronts  the  proletariat  with  new  tasks 
of  reorganising  all  Party  work  on  new,  revolutionary  lines;  of  educat- 
ing the  workers  in  the  spirit  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  for  power; 
of  preparing  and  moving  up  the  reserves;  of  establishing  an  alliance 
with  the  proletarians  of  neighbouring  countries;  of  establishing  durable 
contact  with  the  liberation  movement  in  the  colonies  and  dependent 
countries,  etc.,  etc.  To  imagine  that  these  new  tasks  can  be  fulfilled 
by  the  old  Social-Democratic  parties,  brought  up  as  they  were  in  the 
peaceful  atmosphere  of  parliamentarism,  can  lead  only  to  hopeless 
despair  and  to  inevitable  defeat.  To  have  such  tasks  to  shoulder 
under  the  leadership  of  the  old  parties  is  tantamount  to  being  left 
completely  disarmed.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  proletariat 
could  not  accept  such  a  position. 

Hence  the  necessity  for  a  new  party,  a  militant  party,  a  revolution- 
ary party,  bold  enough  to  lead  the  proletarians  to  the  struggle  for 
power,  with  sufficient  experience  to  be  able  to  orientate  itself  in  the 
complicated  problems  that  arise  in  a  revolutionary  situation,  and 
sufficiently  flexible  to  steer  clear  of  any  submerged  rocks  on  the  way 
to  its  goal. 

Without  such  a  party  it  is  futile  to  think  of  overthrowing  imperialism 
and  achieving  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

This  new  party  is  the  party  of  Leninism. 

What  are  the  special  features  of  this  new  party? 

(1)  The  Party  as  the  Vanguard  of  the  Working  Class 

The  Party  must  first  of  all  constitute  the  vanguard  of  the  working 
class.  The  Party  must  absorb  all  the  best  elements  of  the  working 
class,  their  experience,  their  revolutionary  spirit  and  their  unbounded 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  proletariat.  But  in  order  that  it  may 
really  be  the  vanguard,  the  Party  must  be  armed  with  a  revolutionary 
theory,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  movement,  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  laws  of  revolution.  Without  this  it  will  be  impotent  to 
guide  the  struggle  of  the  proletariat  and  to  lead  the  proletariat. 
The  Party  cannot  be  a  real  Party  if  it  limits  itself  to  registering  what 
the  masses  of  the  working  c.ass  think  or  experience,  if  it  drags 
along  at  the  tail  of  the  spontaneous  movement,  if  it  does  not  know 
how  to  overcome  the  inertia  and  the  political  indifference  of  the 
spontaneous  movement,  or  if  it  cannot  rise  above  the  transient 
interests  of  the  proletariat,  if  it  cannot  raise  the  masses  to  the  level 
of  the  class  interests  of  the  proletariat.  The  Party  must  take  its 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  working  class,  it  must  see  ahead  of  the  work- 
ing class,  lead  the  proletariat  and  not  trail  behind  the  spontaneous 
movement.  The  parties  of  the  Second  International  which  preach 
"tailism"  are  the  exponents  of  bouregois  politics  which  condemn  the 
proletariat  to  being  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  bourgeoisie.  Only  a 
party  which  adopts  the  point  of  view  of  the  vanguard  of  the  prole- 
tariat, which  is  capable  of  raising  the  masses  to  the  level  of  the  class 
interests  of  the  proletariat,  is  capable  of  diverting  the  working  class 
from  the  path  of  craft  unionism  and  converting  it  into  an  independent 
political  force.    The  Party  is  the  political  leader  of  the  working  class. 
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I  have  spoken  above  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  struggle 
of  the  working  class,  of  the  complicated  nature  of  this  struggle,  of 
strategy  and  tactics,  of  reserves  and  manoeuvring  operations,  of 
attack  and  defence.  These  conditions  are  no  less  complicated, 
perhaps  more  so,  than  war  operations.  Who  can  understand  these 
conditions,  who  can  give  correct  guidance  to  the  vast  masses  of  the 
proletariat?  Every  army  at  war  must  have  an  experienced  General 
Staff  if  it  is  to  avoid  certain  defeat.  All  the  more  reason  therefore 
why  the  proletariat  must  have  such  a  General  Staff  if  it  is  to  prevent 
itself  from  being  routed  by  its  mortal  enemies.  But  where  is  this 
General  Staff?  Only  the  revolutionary  party  of  the  proletariat  can 
serve  as  this  General  Staff.  A  working  class  without  a  revolutionary 
party  is  like  an  army  without  a  General  Staff.  The  Party  is  the 
Military  Staff  of  the  proletariat. 

But  the  Party  cannot  be  merely  a  vanguard.  It  must  at  the  same 
time  be  a  unit  of  the  class,  be  part  of  that  class,  intimately  bound 
to  it  with  every  fibre  of  its  being.  The  distinction  between  the 
vanguard  and  the  main  body  of  the  working  class,  between  Party 
members  and  non-Party  workers,  will  continue  as  long  as  classes 
exist,  as  long  as  the  proletariat  continues  replenishing  its  ranks  with 
newcomers  from  other  classes,  as  long  as  the  working  class  as  a  whole 
lacks  the  opportunity  of  raising  itself  to  the  level  of  the  vanguard. 
But  the  Party  would  cease  to  be  a  party  if  this  distinction  were  widened 
into  a  rupture:  if  it  were  to  isolate  itself  and  break  away  from  the 
non-Party  masses.  The  Party  cannot  lead  the  class  if  it  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  non-Party  masses,  if  there  is  no  close  union  between 
the  Party  and  the  non-Party  masses,  if  these  masses  do  not  accept  its 
leadership,  if  the  Party  does  not  enjoy  moral  and  political  authority 
among  the  masses.  Recently,  two  hundred  thousand  new  workers 
joined  our  Party.  The  remarkable  thing  about  this  is  that  these 
workers  did  not  come  into  the  Party,  but  were  rather  sent  there 
by  the  mass  of  other  non-Party  workers  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  acceptance  of  the  new  members  and  without  whose  approval  no 
new  member  was  accepted.  This  fact  proves  that  the  broad  masses 
of  non-Party  workers  regard  our  Party  as  their  Party,  as  a  Party 
near  and  dear  to  them,  in  the  expansion  and  consolidation  of  which 
they  are  vitally  interested  and  to  whose  leadership  they  willingly 
entrust  their  destinies.  It  goes  without  saying  that  without  these 
intangible  moral  ties  connecting  the  Party  with  the  non-Party  masses, 
the  Party  could  never  become  the  decisive  force  of  its  class.  The 
Party  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  working  class. 

"We  are  the  party  of.  a  class,"  says  Lenin,  "and  therefore  almost 
the  entire  class  (and  in  times  of  war,  during  the  period  of  civil  war, 
the  entire  class  must  act  under  the  leadership  of  our  Party,  must  link 
itself  up  with  our  Party  as  closely  as  possible.  But  we  would  be 
guilty  of  Manilovism*  and  "khvostism"  if  we  believed  that  at  any 
time  under  capitalism  nearly  the  whole  class,  or  the  whole  class, 
would  be  able  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  class  consciousness  and 
degree  of  activity  of  its  vanguard,  of  its  socialist  party.  No  sensible 
Socialist  has  ever  yet  doubted  that  under  capitalism  even  the  trade- 
union  organisations  (which  are  more  primitive  and  more  accessib'e 
to  the  intelligence  of  the  undeveloped  strata)  are  unable  to  embrace 

•From  the  name  Manilov,  the  hero  in  Gogol's  Dead  Soul.'',  who  typifies  a  person  filled  with  good  inten- 
tions, a  sentimental  dreamer,  but  one  completely  lacking  in  strength  of  will  and  capacity  to  do  things. — Ed. 
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nearly  the  whole,  or  the  whole,  working  class.  To  forget  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  vanguard  and  the  whole  of  the  masses  gravi- 
tating towards  it,  to  forget  the  constant  duty  of  the  vanguard  to  raise 
these  increasingly  widening  strata  to  this  advanced  level,  only 
means  deceiving  oneself,  shutting  one's  eyes  to  the  immensity  of 
our  tasks  and  narrowing  them."  (Collected  Works,  Vol.  VI, 
pp.  205-06,  Russian  edition.) 

(2)  The  Party  as  the  Organised  Detachment  of  the 

Working  Class 

The  Party  is  not  only  the  vanguard  of  the  working  class.  If  it 
desires  really  to  lead  the  struggle  of  the  class  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  the  organised  detachment  of  its  class.  Under  the  capitalist 
system  the  Party's  tasks  are  huge  and  varied.  The  Party  must  lead 
the  struggle  of  the  proletariat  under  the  exceptionally  difficult  cir- 
cumstances of  inner  as  well  as  outer  development ;  it  must  lead  the 
proletariat  in  its  attack  when  the  situation  calls  for  an  attack;  it  must 
withdraw  the  proletariat  from  the  blows  of  a  powerful  opponent  when 
the  situation  calls  for  retreat ;  it  must  imbue  the  millions  of  unorgan- 
ised non-Party  workers  with  the  spirit  of  discipline  and  system  in 
fighting,  with  the  spirit  of  organisation  and  perseverance.  But  the 
Party  can  acquit  itself  of  these  taks  only  if  it  itself  is  the  embodiment 
of  discipline  and  organisation,  if  it  itself  is  the  organised  detachment 
of  the  proletariat.  Unless  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  it  is  idle  to 
talk  about  the  Party  really  leading  the  vast  masses  of  the  proletariat. 
The  Party  is  the  organised  detachment  of  the  working  class. 

The  conception  of  the  Party  as  an  organised  whole  has  become 
firmly  fixed  in  Lenin's  well-known  formulation  of  the  first  point  of  our 
Party  Constitution,  in  which  the  Party  is  regarded  as  the  sum  total 
of  the  organisations  and  the  Party  member  as  a  member  of  one  of  the 
organisations  of  the  Party.  The  Mensheviks,  who  had  objected  to 
this  formulation  as  early  as  1903,  proposed  to  substitute  for  it  a 
"system"  of  self-enrolment  in  the  Party,  a  "system"  of  conferring 
the  "title"  Party  member  upon  every  "professor"  and  "high-school 
student,"  upon  every  "sympathiser"  and  "striker"  who  gave  support 
to  the  Party  in  one  way  or  another,  but  who  did  not  belong  and  had 
no  inclination  to  belong  to  any  one  of  the  Party  organisations.  We 
need  not  stop  to  prove  that  had  this  odd  "system"  become  firmly 
entrenched  in  our  Party  it  would  have  been  inundated  with  professors 
and  students,  it  would  have  degenerated  into  a  widely  diffused, 
amorphous,  disorganised  "body"  lost  in  a  sea  of  "sympathisers," 
that  would  have  obliterated  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Party 
and  the  class  and  would  have  frustrated  the  aim  of  the  Party  to  raise 
the  unorganised  masses  to  the  level  of  the  vanguard.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  under  such  an  opportunist  "system"  our  Party  would 
not  have  been  able  to  accomplish  its  mission  as  the  organising  nucleus 
of  the  working  class  during  the  course  of  our  revolution. 

"From  Martov's  point  of  view,"  says  Lenin,  "the  boundary  line 
of  the  Party  remains  absolutely  unfixed  inasmuch  as  'every  striker 
could  declare  himself  a  member  of  the  Party.'  What  advantage  is 
there    in   this    diflfuseness?     The    broadcasting    of   a    'title.'     The 
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harmfulness  of  it  lies  in  that  it  introduces  the  disruptive  idea  of 
identifying  the  class  with  the  Party."  (Collected  Works,  Vol.  VI, 
p.  211,  Russian  edition.) 

But  the  Party  is  not  merely  the  sum  total  of  Party  organisations. 
The  Party  at  the  same  time  represents  a  single  system  of  these 
organisations,  their  formal  unification  into  a  single  whole,  permitting 
of  higher  and  lower  organs  of  leadership,  of  the  submission  of  the 
minority  to  the  majority,  where  decisions  on  questions  of  practice  are 
obligatory  upon  all  members  of  the  Party.  Unless  these  conditions 
are  fulfilled  the  Party  is  unable  to  form  a  single  organised  whole 
capable  of  exercising  systematic  and  organised  leadership  of  the 
struggle  of  the  working  class. 

"Formerly,"  says  Lenin,  "our  Party  was  not  a  formally  organised 
whole,  but  only  the  sum  total  of  separate  groups.  Therefore,  no  other 
relations  except  that  of  ideological  influence  were  possible  between 
these  groups.  Now,  we  have  become  an  organised  Party,  and  this 
implies  the  creation  of  a  power,  the  conversion  of  the  authority  of 
ideas  into  the  authority  of  power,  the  subordination  of  the  lower  Party 
bodies  to  the  higher  Party  bodies."     (Ibid.,  p.  291.) 

The  principle  of  the  minority  submitting  to  the  majority,  the  principle 
of  leading  Party  work  from  a  centre,  has  been  a  subject  of  repeated 
attacks  by  wavering  elements  who  accuse  us  of  "bureaucracy," 
"formalism,"  etc.  It  hardly  needs  to  be  proved  that  systematic  work 
of  the  Party,  as  one  whole,  and  the  leadership  of  the  struggle  of  the 
working  class  would  have  been  impossible  without  the  enforcement  of 
these  principles.  On  the  orgnisational  question,  Leninism  stands 
for  the  strict  enforcement  of  these  principles.  Lenin  terms  the  fight 
against  these  principles  "Russian  nihilism"  and  "gentlemen's 
anarchism"  which  deserve  only  to  be  ridiculed  and  thrown  aside. 

This  is  what  Lenin  has  to  say  about  these  wavering  elements  in  his 
book  entitled  One  Step  Forward,  Two  Steps  Backward: 

"The  Russian  nihilist  is  especially  addicted  to  this  gentleman's 
anarchism.  To  him  the  Party  organisation  appears  to  be  a  monstrous 
'factory,'  the  subordination  of  the  part  to  the  whole  and  the  submission 
of  the  minority  to  the  majority  appears  to  him  to  be  'serfdom'  .  .  . 
the  division  of  labour  under  the  leadership  of  a  centre  evokes  tragi- 
comical lamentations  about  people  being  reduced  to  mere  'cogs  and 
screws'  .  .  .  the  bare  mention  of  the  Party  rules  on  organisation 
calls  forth  a  contemptuous  grimace  and  some  disdainful  .  .  .  remark 
to  the  effect  that  we  could  get  along  without  rules.  ...  It  seems 
clear,  however,  that  these  outcries  against  the  alleged  bureaucracy 
are  an  attempt  to  conceal  the  dissatisfaction  with  the  personnel  of 
these  centres,  a  fig  leaf.  .  .  .  'You  are  a  bureaucrat  because  you 
were  appointed  by  the  Congress  without  my  consent  and  against  my 
wishes:  you  are  a  formalist  because  you  seek  support  in  the  formal 
decisions  of  the  Congress  and  not  in  my  approval:  you  act  in  a 
crudely  mechanical  way,  because  your  authority  is  the  "mechanical" 
majority  of  the  Party  Congress  and  you  do  not  consult  my  desire  to  be 
co-opted ;  you  are  an  autocrat  because  you  do  not  want  to  deliver  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  old  gang.'  "*  (Collected  Works,  Vol.  VI,  pp. 
310  and  287,  Russian  edition.) 

•The  "old  gang"  here  referred  to  is  lhat  of  Axelrod,  Marfov,  Potresov,  and  others  who  would  not  submit 
to  the  decisions  of  the  Second  Congress  and  who  accused  Lenin  of  being  a  "bureaucrat." — J.  S. 
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(3)  The  Party  as  the  Highest  Form  of  Class 
Organisation  of  the  Proletariat 

The  Party  is  the  organised  detachment  of  the  working  class.  But 
the  Party  is  not  the  only  organisation  of  the  working  class.  The 
proletariat  has  in  addition  a  great  number  of  other  organisations 
which  are  indispensable  in  its  correct  struggle  against  the  capitalist 
system — trade  unions,  co-operative  societies,  factory  and  shop  organ- 
isations, parliamentary  fractions,  non-Party  women's  associations, 
the  press,  cultural  and  educational  organisations,  youth  leagues, 
military  revolutionary  organisations  (in  times  of  direct  revolutionary 
action),  Soviets  of  deputies  as  the  state  form  of  organisation  (where 
the  proletariat  is  in  power),  etc.  Most  of  these  organisations  are 
non-Party  and  only  a  certain  part  of  these  adhere  directly  to  the 
Party,  or  represent  its  offshoots.  All  these  organisations,  under 
certain  conditions,  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  working  class,  as 
without  them  it  is  impossible  to  consolidate  the  class  position  of  the 
proletariat  in  the  diversified  spheres  of  struggle,  and  without  them 
it  is  impossible  to  steel  the  proletariat  as  the  force  whose  mission  it 
is  to  replace  the  bourgeois  order  by  the  socialist  order.  But  how  can 
unity  of  leadership  become  a  reality  in  the  face  of  such  a  multiplicity 
of  organisations?  What  guarantee  is  there  that  this  multiplicity  of 
organisations  will  not  lead  to  discord  in  leadership?  It  might  be 
argued  that  each  of  these  organisations  carries  on  its  work  in  its 
own  field  in  which  it  specialises  and  cannot,  therefore,  interfere 
with  the  others.  That  of  course  is  true.  But  it  is  likewise  true  that 
the  activities  of  all  these  organisations  ought  to  be  directed  into  a 
single  channel,  as  they  serve  one  class,  the  class  of  the  proletariat. 
The  question  then  arises:  who  is  to  determine  the  line,  the  general 
direction  along  which  the  work  of  all  these  organisations  is  to  be 
conducted?  Where  is  that  central  organisation  which  is  not  only 
able,  having  the  necessary  experience,  to  work  out  such  a  general 
line,  but  also  capable,  because  of  its  authority,  of  prevailing  upon 
all  these  organisations  to  carry  out  this  line,  in  order  to  attain  unity 
of  direction  and  preclude  the  possibility  of  working  at  cross  purposes? 

This  organisation  is  the  party  of  the  proletariat. 

The  Party  possesses  all  the  necessary  qualifications  for  this  purpose 
because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  the  common  meeting  ground  of  the 
best  elements  in  the  class  that  have  direct  connections  with  the  non- 
party organisations  of  the  proletariat  and  very  frequently  lead  them ; 
because,  secondly,  the  Party,  as  the  meeting  ground  of  the  best 
members  of  the  working  class,  is  the  best  school  for  training  leaders 
of  the  working  class,  capable  of  directing  every  form  of  organisation 
of  their  class;  because,  thirdly,  the  Party,  as  the  best  school  for 
training  leaders  of  the  working  class,  is,  by  reason  of  its  experience 
and  authority,  the  only  organisation  capable  of  centralising  the  leader- 
ship of  the  struggle  of  the  proletariat  and  in  this  way  of  transforming 
each  and  every  non-Party  organisation  of  the  working  class  into  an 
auxiliary  body,  a  transmission  belt  linking  it  with  the  class.  The 
Party  is  the  highest  form  of  class  organisation  of  the  proletariat. 

This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  non-Party  organisations  like 
trade  unions,  co-operative  societies,  etc.,  must  be  formally  subordi- 
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nated  to  Party  leadership.  It  means  simply  that  the  members  of  the 
Party  who  belong  to  these  organisations  and  doubtless  exercise 
influence  in  them  should  do  all  they  can  to  persuade  these  non-Party 
organisations  to  draw  nearer  to  the  Party  of  the  proletariat  in  their 
work  and  voluntarily  accept  its  political  guidance. 

That  is  why  Lenin  says  that  "the  Party  is  the  highest  form  of 
class  association  of  proletarians"  whose  political  leadership  ought  to 
extend  to  every  other  form  of  organisation  of  the  proletariat.  ("Left" 
wing"    Communism,  Chap.  VI.) 

That  is  why  the  opportunist  theory  of  the  "independence"  and 
"neutrality"  of  the  non-Party  organisations,  which  theory  is  the  pro- 
genitor of  independent  parliamentarians  and  publicists  who  are 
isolated  from  the  Party,  and  of  narrow-minded  trade  unionists  and 
cooperative  society  officials  who  have  become  petty-bourgeois,  is 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  theory  and  practice  of  Leninism. 

(4)  The  Party  as  the  Weapon  of  the  Dictatorship  of 

the  Proletariat 

The  Party  is  the  highest  form  of  organisation  of  the  proletariat. 
The  Party  is  the  fundamental  leading  element  within  the  class  of  the 
proletariat  and  within  the  organisation  of  that  class.  But  it  does  not 
follow  by  any  means  that  the  Party  can  be  regarded  as  an  end  in  itself, 
as  a  self-sufficing  force.  The  Party  is  not  only  the  highest  form  of 
class  association  of  the  proletarians;  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  the  proletariat  for  the  achievement  of  the  dictatorship 
where  that  has  not  yet  been  achieved;  for  the  consolidation  and  ex- 
tension of  the  dictatorship  where  it  has  already  been  achieved.  The 
Party  would  not  rank  so  high  in  importance  and  it  could  not  over- 
shadow all  other  forms  of  organisation  of  the  proletariat  if  the  latter 
were  not  face  to  face  with  the  question  of  power,  if  the  conditions  of 
imperialism,  the  inevitability  of  wars  and  the  presence  of  a  crisis  did 
not  demand  the  concentration  of  all  the  forces  of  the  proletariat  on  one 
point  and  the  gathering  together  of  all  the  threads  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  in  one  spot,  to  overthrow  the  bourgeoisie  and  to  establish 
the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  The  proletariat  needs  the  Party 
first  of  all  as  its  General  Staff,  which  it  must  have  for  the  successful 
seizure  of  power.  Needless  to  say,  the  Russian  proletariat  could 
never  have  established  its  revolutionary  dictatorship  without  a  Party 
capable  of  rallying  around  itself  the  mass  organisations  of  the  prole- 
tariat and  of  centralising  the  leadership  of  the  entire  movement  during 
the  progress  of  the  struggle. 

But  the  proletariat  needs  the  Party  not  only  to  achieve  the  dictator- 
ship; it  needs  it  still  more  to  maintain,  consolidate,  and  extend  its 
dictatorship  in  order  to  attain  complete  victory  for  socialism. 

"Certainly  almost  everyone  now  realises,"  says  Lenin,  "that  the 
Bolsheviks  could  not  have  maintained  themselves  in  power  for  two  and 
one-half  years,  and  not  even  for  two  and  one-half  months,  without  the 
strictest  discipline,  the  truly  iron  discipline  in  our  Party  and  without 
the  fullest  and  unreserved  support  rendered  it  by  the  whole  mass  of  the 
working  class;  that  is,  by  all  those  belonging  to  this  class  who  think, 
who  are  honest,  self-sacrificing,  influential,  and  capable  of  leading  and 
attracting  the  backward  masses."  ("Left- Wing"  Communism, 
p.  9.) 
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Now  what  is  meant  by  "maintaining"  and  "extending"  the  dictator- 
ship? It  means  imbuing  these  millions  of  proletarians  with  the  spirit 
of  discipline  and  organisation;  it  means  creating  among  the  proletarian 
masses  a  bulwark  against  the  corrosive  influences  of  petty-bourgeois 
spontaneity  and  petty-bourgeois  habits;  it  means  that  the  organising 
work  of  the  proletarians  in  reeducating  and  remoulding  the  petty- 
bourgeois  strata  must  be  reinforced;  it  means  that  assistance  must 
be  given  to  the  masses  of  the  proletarians  in  educating  themselves 
so  that  they  may  become  a  force  capable  of  abolishing  classes  and  of 
preparing  the  ground  for  the  organisation  of  socialist  production.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  accomplish  all  this  without  a  Party,  which  is  strong 
by  reason  of  its  cohesion  and  discipline. 

"The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,"  says  Lenin,  "is  a  persistent 
struggle — sanguinary  and  bloodless,  violent  and  peaceful,  military 
and  economic,  educational  and  administrative— against  the  forces  and 
traditions  of  the  old  society.  The  force  of  habit  of  millions  and  of 
tens  of  millions  is  a  terrible  force.  Without  an  iron  party  steeled  in 
the  struggle,  without  a  party  enjoying  the  confidence  of  all  who  are 
honest  in  the  given  class,  without  a  party  capable  of  keeping  track  of 
and  influencing  the  mood  of  the  masses,  it  is  impossible  to  conduct 
such  a  struggle  successfully."  ("Left- Wing"  Communism,  pp. 
28-29.) 

The  proletariat  needs  the  Party  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
and  maintaining  the  dictatorship.  The  Party  is  the  instrument  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

From  this  it  follows  that  when  classes  disappear  and  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  dies  out,  the  Party  will  also  die  out. 

(5)  The  Party  as  the  Expression  of  Unity  of  Will,  Which 
Is  Incompatible  with  the  Existence  of  Factions 

The  achievement  and  maintenance  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat are  impossible  without  a  party  strong  in  its  cohesion  and  iron 
discipline.  But  iron  discipline  in  the  Party  is  impossible  without 
unity  of  will  and  without  absolute  and  complete  unity  of  action  on  the 
part  of  all  members  of  the  Party.  This  does  not  mean  of  course  that 
the  possibility  of  a  conflict  of  opinion  within  the  Party  is  thus  excluded. 
On  the  contrary,  iron  discipline  does  not  preclude  but  presupposes 
criticism  and  conflicts  of  opinion  within  the  Party.  Least  of  all  does 
it  mean  that  this  discipline  must  be  "blind"  discipline.  On  the 
contrary,  iron  discipline  does  not  preclude  but  presupposes  conscious 
and  voluntary  submission,  for  only  conscious  discipline  can  be  truly 
iron  discipline.  But  after  a  discussion  has  been  closed,  after  criticism 
has  run  its  course  and  a  decision  has  been  made,  unity  of  will  and 
unity  of  action  of  all  Party  members  become  indispensable  conditions 
without  which  Party  unity  and  iron  discipline  in  the  Party  are  incon- 
ceivable. . 

"In  the  present  epoch  of  intensified  civil  war,"  says  Lenin,  the 
Communist  Party  can  discharge  its  duty  only  if  it  is  organised  with 
the  highest  degree  of  centralisation,  ruled  b\  iron  discipline  bordering 
on  military  discipline,  and  if  its  Party  centre  proves  to  be  a  potent 
authoritative  body  invested  with  broad  powers  and  enjoying  the  gen- 
eral confidence  of  the  Party  members."  (Conditions  of  Affiliation 
to  the  Communist  International.) 
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This  is  the  position  in  regard  to  discipline  in  the  Party  in  the  period 
of  struggle  preceding  the  conquest  of  the  dictatorship. 

The  same  thing  applies,  but  to  a  greater  degree,  to  discipline  in 
the  Party  after  the  establishment  of  the  dictatorship. 

In  this  connection,  Lenin  said:  "Whoever  in  the  least  weakens  the 
iron  discipline  of  the  party  of  the  proletariat  (especially  during  its 
dictatorship)  actually  aids  the  bourgeoisie  against  the  proletariat." 
("Left- Wing"  Communism,  p.  29.) 

It  follows  that  the  existence  of  factions  is  incompatible  with  Party 
unity  and  with  its  iron  discipline.  It  need  hardly  be  emphasised  that 
the  existence  of  factions  leads  to  the  creation  of  a  number  of  centres, 
and  the  existence  of  a  number  of  centres  connotes  the  absence  of  a 
common  centre  in  the  Party,  a  breach  in  the  unity  of  will,  the  weak- 
ening and  disintegration  of  discipline,  the  weakening  and  disinte- 
gration of  the  dictatorshiD.  It  is  true  that  the  parties  of  the  Second 
International,  which  are  fighting  against  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  and  have  no  desire  to  lead  the  proletariat  to  power,  can 
permit  themselves  the  luxury  of  such  liberalism  as  freedom  for 
factions,  for  they  have  no  need  whatever  of  iron  discipline.  But  the 
parties  of  the  Communist  International,  which  organise  their  activities 
on  the  basis  of  the  task  of  achieving  and  strengthening  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat,  cannot  afford  to  be  "liberal"  or  to  permit  the 
formation  of  factions.  The  Party  is  synonymous  with  unity  of  will, 
which  leaves  no  room  for  any  factionalism  or  division  of  authority  in 
the  Party. 

Hence  Lenin's  warning  on  the  "danger  of  factionalism  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Party  unity  and  of  the  realisation  of  unity  of  will  in 
the  vanguard  of  the  proletariat  as  the  primary  prerequisite  for  the 
success  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,"  which  is  embodied  in 
a  special  resolution  of  the  Tenth  Congress  of  our  Party,  On  Party 
Unity. 

Hence  Lenin's  demand  for  the  "complete  extermination  of  all 
factionalism"  and  the  "immediate  dissolution  of  all  groups,  without 
exception,  that  had  been  formed  on  the  basis  of  this,  or  that  plat- 
form" on  pain  of  "unconditional  and  immediate  expulsion  from  the 
Party."     (C7.  the  resolution,  On  Party  Unity.) 

(6)  The  Party  Is  Strengthened  by  Purging  Itself  of 

Opportunist  Elements 

The  opportunist  elements  in  the  Party  are  the  source  of  Party 
factionalism.  The  proletariat  is  not  an  isolated  class.  A  steady 
stream  of  peasants,  small  tradesmen  and  intellectuals,  who  have 
become  proletarianised  by  the  development  of  capitalism,  flows  into 
the  ranks  of  the  proletariat.  At  the  same  time  the  upper  strata  of 
the  proletariat — principally  the  trade  union  leaders  and  labour  mem- 
bers of  parliament — who  have  been  fed  by  the  bourgeoisie  out  of  the 
super-profits  extracted  from  the  colonies,  are  undergoing  a  process 
of  decay. 

"This  stratum  of  bourgeoisified  workers  or  'labor  aristocracy,'  " 
says  Lenin,  "who  have  become  completely  petty-bourgeois  in  their 
mode  of  life,  in  the  amount  of  their  earnings,  and  in  their  point  of 
view,  serve  as  the  main  support  of  the  Second  InterrrJ.ional,  and,  in 
our  day,  the  principal  social  (not  military)  support  of  the  hour- 
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geoisie.  They  are  the  real  agents  of  the  bourgeoisie  in  the 
labour  movement,  the  labor  lieutenants  of  the  capitalist  class,  the 
real  carriers  of  reformism  and  chauvinism."  (Imperialism,  the 
High-Stage  of  Capitalism  [International  Publishers],  pp.  13-14.) 

All  these  petty-bourgeois  groups  somehow  or  other  penetrate  into 
the  Party  into  which  they  introduce  an  element  of  hesitancy  and 
opportunism,  of  disintegration  and  lack  of  self-confidence.  Faction- 
alism and  splits,  disorganisation  and  the  undermining  of  the  Party 
from  within  are  principally  due  to  them.  Fighting  imperialism  with 
such  "allies"  in  one's  rear  is  as  bad  as  being  caught  between  two 
fires,  coming  both  from  the  front  and  rear.  Therefore,  no  quarter 
should  be  given  in  fighting  such  elements,  and  their  relentless  expul- 
sion from  the  Party  is  a  condition  precedent  for  the  successful  struggle 
against  imperialism. 

The  theory  of  "overcoming"  opportunist  elements  by  ideological 
struggle  within  the  Party;  the  theory  of  "living  down"  these  elements 
within  the  confines  of  a  single  Party  are  rotten  and  dangerous  theories 
that  threaten  to  reduce  the  Party  to  paralysis  and  chronic  infirmity, 
that  threaten  to  abandon  the  Party  to  opportunism,  that  threaten  to 
leave  the  proletariat  without  a  revolutionary  party,  that  threaten  to 
deprive  the  proletariat  of  its  main  weapon  in  the  fight  against  im- 
perialism. Our  Party  could  not  have  come  out  onto  the  high  road,  it 
could  not  have  seized  power  and  organised  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  it  could  not  have  emerged  victorious  from  the  civil  war, 
if  it  had  had  within  its  ranks  people  like  Martov  and  Dan,  Potresov 
and  Axelrod.  Our  Party  succeeded  in  creating  true  unity  and  greater 
cohesion  in  its  ranks  than  ever  before,  mainly  because  it  undertook 
in  time  to  purge  itself  of  opportunist  pollution  and  expelled  the 
liquidators  and  Mensheviks  from  its  ranks.  The  proletarian  parties 
develop  and  become  strong  by  purging  themselves  of  opportunists 
and  reformists,  social-imperialists  and  social-chauvinists,  social- 
patriots  and  social-pacifists.  The  Party  becomes  strong  by  ridding 
itself  of  opportunist  elements. 

"With  reformists  and  Mensheviks  in  our  ranks,"  says  Lenin, 
"ue  cannot  be  victorious  in  the  proletarian  revolution  nor  can  we 
defend  it  against  attack.  This  is  clearly  so  in  principle.  It  is  strik- 
ingly confirmed  by  the  experiences  of  Russia  and  Hungary.  .  .  . 
Russia  found  itself  in  a  tight  corner  many  a  time,  when  the  Soviet 
regime  would  certainly  have  been  overthrown  had  the  Mensheviks, 
reformists  or  petty-bourgeois  democrats  remained  within  our 
Party.  ...  It  is  generally  admitted  that  in  Italy  events  are  heading 
towards  decisive  battles  of  the  proletariat  with  the  bourgeoisie  for 
the  capture  of  state  power.  At  such  a  time  not  only  does  the  removal 
of  the  Mensheviks,  reformists  and  Turatists  from  the  Party  become 
absolutely  necessary  but  it  may  even  prove  useful  to  remove  certain 
excellent  Communists  who  might  and  who  do  waver  in  the  direction 
of  desiring  to  maintain  'unity'  with  the  reformists— to  remove  these 
from  all  responsible  positions.  ...  On  the  eve  of  the  revolution 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  desperate  struggle  for  victory,  the  slightest 
hesitancy  within  the  Party  is  apt  to  ruin  everything,  to  disrupt  the 
revolution  and  to  snatch  the  power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  proletariat, 
since  that  power  is  as  yet  insecure  and  the  attacks  upon  it  are  still 
too  violent.  The  retirement  of  wavering  leaders  at  such  a  time  does 
not  weaken  but  strengthens  the  Party,  the  labour  movement  and 
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the  revolution."     {Collected  Works,  Vol.  XXV,  pp.  462-64,  Russian 
edition.) 

Problems  of  Leninism  first  appeared  in  January  1926,  not  quite  2  years  after 
the  famous  series  of  lectures  which  Stalin  delivered  at  the  University  of  Sverdlov. 
It  repeats  much  of  the  material  convercd  in  Stalin's  first  attempt  to  establish 
himself  as  the  ideological  master  of  world  communism.  By  January  1926, 
Stalin  had  been  able  to  reduce  much  of  his  theory  to  solid  practice.  Trotsky, 
whom  many  regarded  as  the  leading  contender  for  Lenin's  mantle,  had  been 
eliminated  from  effective  participation  in  Soviet  rule.1  And  schemes  for  removing 
other  old  Bolsheviks  were  well  underway.2  It  was  quite  natural,  therefore, 
for  Stalin  to  express  his  concept  of  a  monolithic  and  utterly  submissive  party  in 
more  emphatic  terms. 

Moreover,  he  here  laid  the  foundation  for  many  of  the  statutes  adopted  at  the 
Sixth  World  Congress  of  the  Communist  International,  held  in  Moscow  during 
the  summer  of  1928  (sec.  C,  exhibit  No.  11).  In  Problems,  Stalin  made  very  clear 
his  intention  of  keeping  the  party  membership  restricted  to  a  small  hard  core  of 
elite  proletarians  who,  in  turn,  would  know  how  to  exploit  "mass  organizations," 
"transmission  belts"  or,  as  they  are  more  commonly  called,  "fronts."  3  As  for 
the  overwhelmingly  large  group  of  peasants,  it  would  have  to  play  a  much  sub- 
ordinate role  to  that  of  the  industrial  proletariat.  The  individualistic,  "petty 
bourgeois"  ambitions  of  peasants  to  own  land,  or  at  least,  to  manage  it  for  reasons 
of  personal  profit  made  them  generally  untrustworthy  party  material. 

Exhibit  No.  13 

[New    York,    International    Publishers,    1931.     Little    Lenin    Library    No.    19. 
Joseph  Stalin,  Problems  of  Leninism.     Pp.  16-34] 

IV.  THE  PROLETARIAN  REVOLUTION  AND  THE  DICTATOR- 
SHIP OF  THE  PROLETARIAT 

What  are  the  characteristic  features  that  distinguish  the  proletarian 
revolution  from  the  bourgeois  revolution? 

The  differences  between  the  two  may  be  reduced  to  five  basic 
points. 

(1)  The  bourgeois  revolution  usually  begins  when  more  or  less 
finished  forms  of  the  capiialist  order  already  exist,  forms  which  have 
grown  and  ripened  within  the  womb  of  feudal  society  prior  to  the 
open  revolution;  whereas  the  proletarian  revolution  begins  at  a  time 
when  finished  forms  of  the  socialist  order  are  either  absent,  or  almost 
completely  absent. 

(2)  The  fundamental  task  of  the  bourgeois  revolution  reduces  it- 
self to  seizing  power  and  wielding  that  power  in  conformity  with  the 
already  existing  bourgeois  economy;  whereas  the  main  task  of  the 
proletarian  revolution  reduces  itself  to  building  up  the  new  socialist 
economy  after  having  seized  power. 

(3)  The  bourgeois  revolution  is  usually  completed  with  the  seizure 
of  power;  whereas  for  the  proletarian  revolution  the  seizure  of  power 
is  only  its  beginning,  while  power  is  used  as  a  lever  for  the  trans- 
formation of  the  old  economy  and  for  the  organisation  of  the  new  one. 

(4)  The  bourgeois  revolution  limits  itself  to  substituting  one  group 
of  exploiters  for  another  in  the  seat  of  power,  and  therefore  has  no 
need  to  destroy  the  old  state  machine;  whereas  the  proletarian  revo- 

1  Labin,  Stalin's  Russia,  pp.  92  ff. 

2  Borkenau,  World  Communism,  pp.  267  ff.  Ypsilon,  Pattern  for  World  Revolution,  Chicago,  Ziff  Davis. 
1917,  ch.  5.    Ypsilon  is  a  pseudonym  for  two  former  Comintern  members:  Johnn  Rindl  and  Julian  Qumperz. 

3  Even  as  late  as  1950.  less  than  4  percent  of  the  population  had  been  granted  admission  to  Soviet  Russia's 
new  upper  class,  the  Bolshevik  Party:  Dallin,  New  Soviet  Empire,  pp.  UiG-167.  Sec  also  Current  Soviet 
Policies,  p.  i. 
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lution  removes  all  groups  of  exploiters  from  power,  and  places  in 
power  the  leader  of  all  the  toilers  and  exploited,  and  the  class  of 
proletarians,  and  therefore  it  cannot  avoid  destroying  the  old  state 
machine  and  replacing  it  by  a  new  one. 

(5)  The  bourgeois  revolution  cannot  for  any  length  of  time  rally 
the  millions  of  the  toiling  and  exploited  masses  around  the  bourgeoisie, 
for  the  very  reason  that  they  are  toilers  and  exploited;  whereas  the 
proletarian  revolution  can  and  must  link  them  up  precisely  as  toilers 
and  exploited  in  a  durable  alliance  with  the  proletariat,  if  it  wishes  to 
carry  out  its  fundamental  task  of  consolidating  the  power  of  the 
proletariat  and  building  the  new  socialist  economy. 

Here  are  some  of  Lenin's  fundamental  postulates  on  the  subject: 

"One  of  the  basic  differences  between  the  bourgeois  revolution 
and  the  socialist  revolution,"  says  Lenin,  "is  that,  in  the  case  of  the 
bourgeois  revolution,  which  grows  out  of  feudalism,  the  new  eco- 
nomic organisations  are  gradually  created  within  the  womb  of  the 
old  order,  and  by  degrees  modify  all  the  aspects  of  feudal  society. 
The  bourgeois  revolution  had  but  one.task  to  perform:  to  sweep  away, 
to  fling  aside,  to  destroy  all  the  fetters  of  the  previous  society.  Ful- 
filling this  task,  every  bourgeois  revolution  fulfills  all  that  is  demanded 
of  it:  it  stimulates  the  growth  of  capitalism.  But  the  socialist  revolu- 
tion is  in  an  altogether  different  position.  The  more  backward  the 
country  in  which,  thanks  to  the  zigzag  course  of  history,  the  socialist 
revolution  has  to  be  begun,  the  more  difficult  for  it  is  the  transition 
from  the  old  capitalist  relations  to  socialist  relations.  Here,  to  the 
tasks  of  destruction  are  added  new  organisational  tasks  of  unheard-of 
difficulty.  .  .  . 

"If  the  creative  force  of  the  masses  in  the  Russian  revolution," 
continues  Lenin,  "which  went  through  the  great  experience  of  the 
year  1905,  had  not  created  Soviets  already  in  February  1917,  then 
these  Soviets  could  not  under  any  circumstances  have  seized  power 
in  October,  for  success  depended  upon  the  existence  of  finished 
organisational  forms  of  a  movement  that  embraced  millions  of  people. 
The  Soviets  were  such  a  finished  organisational  form,  and  that  is  why 
the  striking  successes  and  triumphal  procession  that  we  experienced 
awaited  us  in  the  political  field,  for  the  new  political  form  was  ready 
at  hand,  and  all  we  had  to  do  was  by  a  few  decrees  transform  the 
Soviet  power  from  the  embryonic  condition  in  which  it  existed  during 
the  first  months  of  the  revolution,  into  a  form  legally  recognised  and 
confirmed  in  the  Russian  state — the  Russian  Soviet  republic.  .  .  . 

"There  still  remained,"  says  Lenin,  "two  tasks  of  enormous  diffi- 
culty, the  solution  of  which  could,  under  no  circumstances,  be  the 
same  triumphal  procession  that  our  revolution  was.  .  .  . 

"First,  there  was  the  task  of  internal  organisation  which  faces 
every  socialist  revolution.  The  difference  between  the  socialist  rev- 
olution and  the  bourgeois  revolution  is  precisely  that,  in  the  latter 
case,  finished  forms  of  capitalist  relationships  already  exist,  whereas 
the  Soviet  power,  the  proletarian  power,  does  not  get  these  relation- 
ships, if  we  leave  out  of  account  the  most  developed  forms  of  capitalism 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  embraced  only  a  few  peaks  of  industry  and 
affected  agriculture  only  to  a  very  slight  extent.  The  organisation  of 
accounting,  the  control  over  large-scale  enterprises,  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  whole  state  economic  mechanism  into  a  single  great 
machine,  into  an  economic  organism  which  shall  work  in  such  a  way 
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that  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  shall  be  directed  by  a  single  plan, 
such  is  the  tremendous  organisational  task  which  lay  on  our  shoulders. 
The  existing  conditions  of  labour  under  no  circumstances  allowed 
solution  in  the  'hurrah'  fashion  by  which  we  were  able  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  civil  war.  .  .  . 

"The  second  enormous  difficulty  was  .  .  .  the  international  ques- 
tion. If  we  were  able  to  cope  so  easily  with  Kerensky's  bands,  if  we 
so  easily  established  our  power,  if  the  decree  on  the  socialisation  of 
the  land  and  on  workers'  control,  was  secured  without  the  slightest 
difficulty — if  we  obtained  all  this  so  easily  it  was  only  because  for  a 
brief  space  of  time  a  fortunate  combination  of  circumstances  pro- 
tected us  from  international  imperialism.  International  imperialism, 
with  all  the  might  of  its  capital  and  its  highly  organised  military  tech- 
nique, which  represents  a  real  force,  a  real  fortress  of  international 
capital,  could  under  no  circumstances,  under  no  possible  conditions, 
live  side  by  side  with  the  Soviet  republic,  both  because  of  its  objective 
situation  and  because  of  the  economic  interests  of  the  capitalist  class 
which  was  incorporated  in  it,  it  could  not  do  this  because  of  commercial 
ties  and  of  international  financial  relationships.  A  conflict  is  inevi- 
table. This  is  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  Russian  Revolution,  its 
greatest  historical  problem:  the  necessity  to  solve  international 
problems,  the  necessity  to  call  forth  the  world  revolution."  (Col- 
lected Works  Vol.  XXII,  pp.  315-317,  Russian  edition.) 

Such  is  the  inner  character  and  the  basic  idea  of  the  proletarian 
revolution. 

Can  such  a  radical  transformation  of  the  old  bourgeois  system  of 
society  be  achieved  without  a  violent  revolution,  without  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat? 

PROBLEMS  OF  LENINISM 

Obviously  not.  To  think  that  such  a  revolution  can  be  carried 
out  peacefully  within  the  framework  of  bourgeois  democracy,  which 
is  adapted  to  the  domination  of  the  bourgeoisie,  means  one  of  two 
things.  It  means  either  madness,  and  the  loss  of  normal  human 
understanding,  or  else  an  open  and  gross  repudiation  of  the  prole- 
tarian revolution. 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  on  this  all  the  more  strongly,  all  the  more 
categorically,  since  we  are  dealing  with  the  proletarian  revolution 
which  has  for  the  time  being  triumphed  in  only  one  country,  a  country 
surrounded  by  hostile  capitalist  countries,  a  country  the  bourgeoisie 
of  which  cannot  fail  to  receive  the  support  of  international  capital. 

That  is  why  Lenin  states  that  "...  the  liberation  of  the  oppressed 
class  is  impossible  not  only  without  a  violent  revolution,  but  also 
without  the  destruction  of  the  apparatus  of  state  power,  which 
was  created  by  the  ruling  class.  .  .  .  (Collected  Works,  Vol.  XXI, 
Book  II,  p.  155.    Also  State  and  Revolution,  Little  Lenin  Library, 

p.  9.) 

"First  let  the  majority  of  the  population,  while  private  property  is 
still  maintained,  that  is  while  the  power  and  oppression  of  capital 
are  maintained,  declare  itself  for  the  party  of  the  proletariat.  Only 
then  can  it,  and  should  it,  take  power.  That  is  what  is  said  by 
pstty-bourgeois  democrats  who  call  themselves  'sscialists'  but 
are  really  the  henchmen  of  the  bourgeoisie.    [My  italics. — J.  S.] 
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"But  we  say:  Let  the  revolutionary  proletariat  first  overthrow  the 
bourgeoisie,  break  the  yoke  of  capital,  break  up  the  bourgeois  state 
apparatus.  Then  the  victorious  proletariat  will  speedily  gain  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  majority  of  the  toiling  nonproletarian 
masses  by  satisfying  their  wants  at  the  expense  of  the  exploiters. 
[My  italics.— J.  S.]  (Collected  Works,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  647,  Russian 
edition.) 

"In  order  to  win  the  majority  of  the  population  to  its  side,"  Lenin 
continues,  "the  proletariat  must  first  of  all  overthrow  the  bourgeoisie 
and  seize  state  power  and,  secondly,  it  must  introduce  Soviet  rule, 
smash  to  pieces  the  old  state  apparatus,  and  thus  at  one  blow  under- 
mine the  rule,  authority,  and  influence  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  of  the 
petty-bourgeois  compromisers  in  the  ranks  of  the  nonproletarian 
toiling  masses.  Thirdly,  the  proletariat  must  completely  and  finally 
destroy  the  influence  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  of  the  petty-bourgeois 
compromisers  among  the  majority  of  the  nonproletarian  toiling  masses 
by  the  revolutionary  satisfaction  of  their  economic  needs  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  exploiters/*  (Ibid.,  p.  641.) 

Such  are  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  the  proletarian  revolution. 

Now,  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  the 
basic  content  of  the  proletarian  revolution,  what  then  are  the  funda- 
mental characteristics  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat? 

Here  is  the  most  general  definition  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat, given  by  Lenin: 

"The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  not  the  end  of  the  class 
struggle  but  its  continuation  in  new  forms.  The  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  is  the  class  struggle  of  the  proletariat  which  has  achieved 
victory  and  has  seized  political  power  against  the  bourgeoisie  which 
has  been  defeated  but  not  annihilated,  which  has  not  disappeared, 
which  has  not  ceased  its  resistance,  which  has  increased  its  resist- 
ance."    (Ibid.,  p.  311.) 

Replying  to  those  who  confuse  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
with  "popular,"  "elected"  and  "nonclass"  government,  Lenin  states: 

"The  class  which  has  seized  political  power  has  done  so  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  it  has  seized  power  alone.  This  is  implicit  in  the  con- 
cept of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  This  concept  has  meaning 
only  when  one  class  knows  that  it  alone  takes  political  power  into  its 
own  hands,  and  does  not  deceive  either  itself  or  others  by  talk  about 
popular,  elected  government,  sanctified  by  the  whole  people." 
(Collected  Works,  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  286,  Russian  edition.) 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the  rule  of  this  one  class,  the 
class  of  the  proletarians,  which  does  not  and  cannot  share  this  rule 
with  any  other  class,  does  not  need  an  alliance  with  the  toiling  and 
exploited  masses  of  other  classes  for  the  attainment  of  its  objectives. 
On  the  contrary.  This  rule,  the  rule  of  a  single  class,  can  be  firmly 
established  and  exercised  to  the  full  only  by  means  of  a  special  form 
of  alliance  between  the  class  of  proletarians  and  the  toiling  masses 
of  the  petty-bourgeois  classes,  especially  the  toiling  masses  of  the 
peasantry. 

What  is  this  special  form  of  allicance?  What  does  it  consist  of? 
Does  not  this  alliance  with  the  toiling  masses  of  other,  nonpro- 
letarian classes  generally  contradict  the  idea  of  the  dictatorship  of 
one  class? 
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This  special  form  of  alliance  lies  in  the  faet  that  the  leading  force 
of  this  alliance  is  the  proletariat,  that  the  leader  in  the  state,  the 
leader  within  the  system  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is 
a  single  party,  the  party  of  the  proletariat,  the  party  of  the  Com- 
munists, which  does  not  and  cannot  share  that  leadership  with 
other  parties. 

As  you  see,  the  contradiction  is  only  an  apparent,  a  seeming  one. 

"The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,"  Lenin  says,  "is  a  special 
form  of  class  alliance  between  the  proletariat,  the  vanguard  of  the 
toilers,  and  the  numerous  non-proletarian  strata  of  toilers  (the  petty 
bourgeoisie,  the  small  masters,  the  peasantry,  the  intelligentsia, 
etc.),  or  the  majority  of  these;  it  is  an  alliance  against  capital,  an 
alliance  aiming  at  the  complete  overthrow  of  capital,  at  the  complete 
suppression  of  the  resistance  of  the  bourgeoisie  and  of  any  attempt 
on  their  part  at  restoration,  an  alliance  aiming  at  the  final  establish- 
ment and  consolidation  of  socialism.  It  is  a  special  type  of  alliance, 
which  is  being  built  up  under  special  circumstances,  namely,  in  the 
circumstances  of  furious  civil  war;  it  is  an  alliance  between  the 
firm  supporters  of  socialism  and  its  wavering  allies  and  sometimes 
'neutrals'  (when  the  agreement  to  fight  becomes  an  agreement  to 
maintain  neutrality).  It  is  an  alliance  between  classes  which 
differ  economically,  politically,  socially  and  ideologically." 
[My  italics.— J.  S.]  {Collected  Works,  Vol  XXIV,  p.  311,  Russian 
edition.) 

In  one  of  his  instructive  reports,  Comrade  Kamenev,  disputing 
such  a  conception  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  states:  "The 
dictatorship  is  not  an  alliance  between  one  class  and  another." 
(Prauda,  January  14,  1925.) 

I  believe  that  Comrade  Kamenev  had  in  view,  above  all,  a  passage 
in  my  pamphlet,  The  October  Revolution  and  the  Tactics  of  the 
Russian  Communists,  where  it  is  stated: 

"The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  not  simply  the  upper  stra- 
tum of  the  government  'cleverly  selected'  by  the  careful  hand  of  an 
'experienced  strategist',  and  'sensibly  relying'  on  the  support  of  one 
section  or  another  of  the  population.  The  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat is  a  class  alliance  between  the  proletariat  and  the  toiling 
masses  of  the  peasantry,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  capital,  for 
bringing  about  the  final  victory  of  socialism,  an  alliance  based  on  the 
condition  that  its  leading  force  is  the  proletariat."  (Joseph  Stalin, 
The  October  Revolution  [International  Publishers],  p.  99. — Ed.) 

I  completely  endorse  this  formulation  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  for  I  think  that  it  wholly  and  fully  corresponds  to  Lenin's 
formulation,  just  quoted. 

I  maintain  that  Comrade  Kamenev's  declaration  that  "the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  is  not  rfh  alliance  between  one  class  and 
another,"  in  the  categorical  form  in  which  it  is  made,  has  nothing 
in  common  with  the  Leninist  theory  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat. 

I  maintain  that  only  those  can  speak  in  such  a  fashion  who  have 
never  understood  the  meaning  of  the  idea  of  the  bond,*  the  idea  of 
the  alliance  between  the  workers  and  the  peasants,  the  idea  of  the 
hegemony  of  the  proletariat  within  this  alliance. 

•The  word  used  in  Russian  is  smychka.—  Ed. 
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Such  statements  can  only  be  made  by  those  who  have  failed  to 
grasp  Lenin's  thesis  that:  "Nothing  but  an  agreement  with  the 
peasants  [My  italics. — /.  S.]  can  save  the  socialist  revolution  in 
Russia  until  the  revolution  has  taken  place  in  other  countries." 
(Collected  Works,  Vol.  XXVI,  p.  238,  Russian  edition.) 

Such  statements  can  only  be  made  by  those  who  have  failed  to 
grasp  Lenin's  proposition  that  "The  supreme  principle  of  the 
dictatorship  is  the  preservation  of  the  alliance  between  the  prole- 
tariat and  the  peasantry,  in  order  that  the  proletariat  may  continue 
to  retain  the  leading  role  and  state  power."     (Ibid.,  p.  460.) 

Pointing  to  one  of  the  most  important  aims  of  the  dictatorship, 
namely,  the  suppression  of  the  exploiters,  Lenin  states: 

"The  scientific  concept,  dictatorship,  means  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  power  which  directly  rests  on  violence,  which  is  not  limited 
by  any  laws  or  restricted  by  any  absolute  rules.,  .  .  .  Dictatorship 
means — note  this  once  and  for  all,  Messrs.  Cadets  * — unlimited 
power,  resting  on  violence  and  not  on  law.  During  civil  war,  vic- 
torious power  can  only  be  dictatorship."  (Collected  Works,  Vol. 
XXV,  pp.  441  and  436,  Russian  edition.) 

Eut,  of  course,  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  does  not  merely 
mean  violence,  although  there  is  no  dictatorship  without  violence. 

"Dictatorship,"  says  Lenin,  "does  not  mean  violence  alone, 
although  it  is  impossible  without  violence.  It  likewise  signifies  a 
higher  organisation  of  labour  than  that  which  previously  existed." 
(Collected  Works,  Vol.  XXIV,  p.  30,  Russian  edition.) 

"The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  ...  is  not  merely  the  use  of 
violence  against  the  exploiters,  and  is  not  even  mainly  the  use  of 
violence.  The  economic  basis  of  this  revolutionary  violence,  the 
guarantee  of  its  vitality  and  success,  is  that  the  proletariat  represents 
and  introduces  a  higher  type  of  social  organisation  of  labour  compared 
with  capitalism.  That  is  the  essential  point.  This  is  the  source  of 
the  strength  of  Communism  and  the  guarantee  of  its  inevitable 
complete  victory."     (Ibid.,  pp.  335-336.) 

"Its  quintessence  [i.  e.,  of  the  dictatorship — J.  S.]  lies  in  the  organ- 
isation and  discipline  of  the  advanced  detachments  of  the  toilers,  of 
their  vanguard,  their  sole  leader,  the  proletariat.  Its  aim  is  to  estab- 
lish socialism,  to  put  an  end  to  the  division  of  society  into  classes,  to 
make  all  members  of  society  toilers,  to  remove  the  basis  for  the 
exploitation  of  man  by  man.  This  aim  cannot  be  achieved  at  one 
stroke.  It  demands  quite  a  protracted  period  of  transition  from 
capitalism  to  socialism,  because  the  reorganisation  of  production  is  a 
different  matter,  because  time  is  needed  for  radical  changes  in  all 
spheres  of  life,  and  because  the  enormous  force  of  habit  of  petty- 
bourgeois  and  bourgeois  management  can  be  overcome  only  by  a 
long  stubborn  struggle.  That  was*why  Marx  spoke  of  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  as  of  a  whole  period,  a  period  of  transition  from 
capitalism  to  socialism."     (Ibid.,  p.  314.) 

Such  are  the  characteristic  features  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat. 

Hence  there  are  three  fundamental  aspects  of  the  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat. 

(1)  The  utilisation  of  the  power  of  the  proletariat  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  exploiters,  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  for  the  consoli- 

•  The  Constitutional  Democrats.— Ed. 
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dation  of  the  ties  with  the  proletarians  of  other  lands,  and  for  the 
development  and  the  victory  of  the  revolution  in  all  countries. 

(2)  The  utilisation  of  the  power  of  the  proletariat  in  order  to  detach 
the  toiling  and  exploited  masses  once  and  for  all  from  the  bourgeoisie, 
to  consolidate  the  alliance  of  the  proletariat  with  these  masses,  to 
enlist  these  masses  in  the  work  of  socialist  construction,  and  to 
assure  the  state  leadership  of  these  masses  by  the  proletariat. 

(3)  The  utilisation  of  the  power  of  the  proletariat  for  the  organisa- 
tion of  socialism,  for  the  abolition  of  classes,  and  for  the  transition  to 
a  society  without  classes,  to  a  society  without  a  state. 

The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  a  combination  of  all  three 
aspects.  None  of  these  three  aspects  can  be  advanced  as  the  sole 
characteristic  feature  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  sufficient  for  but  one  of  these  three  characteristic 
features  to  be  absent,  for  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  to  cease 
being  a  dictatorship  in  a  capitalist  environment.  Therefore  not  one 
of  these  three  features  can  be  omitted  without  running  the  risk  of 
distorting  the  concept  of  dictatorship.  Only  all  these  three  features 
taken  together  give  us  a  complete  and  fully  rounded  out  conception 
of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

The  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  has  its  periods,  its  special 
forms,  its  diversified  methods  of  work.  During  the  period  of  civil 
war,  the  coercive  aspect  of  the  dictatorship  is  especially  conspicuous. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  from  this  that  no  constructive  work  is 
carried  on  during  the  period  of  civil  war.  The  civil  war  itself  cannot 
be  waged  without  constructive  work.  On  the  contrary,  during  the 
period  of  socialist  construction,  the  peaceful,  organisational  and  cul- 
tural work  of  the  dictatorship,  revolutionary  law,  etc.,  are  especially 
conspicuous.  But  here  again  it  by  no  means  follows  that  during  the 
period  of  construction,  the  coercive  side  of  the  dictatorship  has  fallen 
away,  or  can  fall  away.  The  organs  of  suppression,  the  army  and  other 
organisations  are  as  necessary  now  in  the  period  of  construction  as 
they  were  during  the  civil  war  period.  Without  these  institutions, 
constructive  work  by  the  dictatorship  with  any  degree  of  security 
would  be  impossible.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  for  the  time 
being  the  revolution  has  been  victorious  in  only  one  country.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  as  long  as  we  live  in  a  capitalist  encircle- 
ment, so  long  will  the  danger  of  intervention,  with  ail  the  resultant 
consequences,  continue. 

V.  THE   PARTY  AND   THE   WORKING   CLASS   WITHIN  THE 
SYSTEM  OF  THE  DICTATORSHIP  OF  THE  PROLETARIAT 

I  SPOKE  above  about  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  historical  inevitability,  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
class  content,  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  state  nature,  and,  finally, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  destructive  and  creative  tasks  which  are 
performed  throughout  an  entire  historical  period,  described  as  the 
period  of  transition  from  capitalism  to  socialism. 

Now  we  must  consider  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  from  the 
point  of  view  of  its  structure,  of  its  "mechanism,"  of  the  role  and 
significance  of  the  "belts,"  the  "levers,"  and  the  "directing  force," 
the  totality  of  which  comprise  "the  system  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
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proletariat"  (Lenin),  and  with  the  help  of  which  the  daily  work  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  accomplished. 

What  are  these  "belts"  or  "levers"  in  the  system  of  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat?  What  is  the  "directing  force"?  Why  are 
they  needed? 

The  levers  or  the  belts  are  those  very  mass  organisations  of  the 
proletariat  without  whose  aid  the  dictatorship  cannot  be  realised. 

The  directing  force  is  the  advanced  detachment  of  the  proletariat, 
its  vanguard,  which  constitutes  the  main  guiding  force  of  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat. 

The  proletariat  needs  these  belts,  these  levers,  and  this  directing 
force,  because  without  them  it  would  be,  in  its  struggle  for  victory, 
like  a  weaponless  army  in  the  face  of  organised  and  armed  capital. 
It  needs  these  organisations  because  without  them  it  would  suffer 
inevitable  defeat  in  its  fight  for  the  overthrow  of  the  bourgeoisie,  for 
the  consolidation  of  its  own  power  and  for  the  building  of  socialism. 
The  systematic  help  of  these  organisations  and  the  directing  force  of 
the  vanguard  are  indispensable,  because  without  them  the  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat  could  not  be  to  any  degree  durable  and  firm. 

What  are  these  organisations? 

First  of  all  there  are  the  workers'  trade  unions,  with  their 
national  and  local  ramifications  in  the  shape  of  a  whole  series  of 
production,  cultural,  educational  and  other  organisations.  These 
unite  the  workers  of  all  trades.  They  are  not  Party  organisations. 
The  trade  unions  may  be  termed  the  all-embracing  organisation  of 
the  working  class  which  holds  power  in  our  country.  They  con- 
stitute a  school  of  communism.  They  promote  from  their  midst  the 
best  people  to  carry  out  leading  work  in  all  branches  of  administra- 
tion. They  form  the  link  between  the  advanced  and  the  backward 
elements  in  the  ranks  of  the  working  class.  They  unite  the  masses 
of  the  workers  with  their  vanguard. 

Secondly,  we  have  the  Soviets  and  their  numerous  central  and 
local  ramifications  in  the  shape  of  administrative,  business,  military, 
cultural  and  other  state  organisations,  together  with  innumerable 
voluntary  mass  organisations  of  the  toilers  which  group  themselves 
about  the  first-mentioned  organisations  and  connect  them  with  the 
general  population.  The  Soviets  are  mass  organisations  of  all  the 
toilers  of  town  and  country.  They  are  not  Party  organisations. 
The  Soviets  are  the  direct  expression  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat. All  and  sundry  measures  for  the  strengthening  of  the  dictator- 
ship and  for  the  building  of  socialism  are  carried  out  through  the 
Soviets.  Through  them,  the  political  leadership  of  the  peasantry  by 
the  proletariat  is  realised.  The  Soviets  unite  the  vast  toiling  masses 
with  the  proletarian  vanguard. 

Thirdly,  we  have  co-operative  societies  of  all  kinds,  with  all  their 
ramifications.  These  are  mass  organisations  of  toilers,  not  Party 
organisations,  in  which  the  toilers  are  united,  primarily  as  consumers, 
but  also  in  the  course  of  time  as  producers  (agricultural  co-operation). 
Co-operative  societies  assume  special  significance  after  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  during  the  period  of  wide- 
spread construction.  They  facilitate  the  contact  between  the  prole- 
tarian vanguard  and  the  peasant  masses,  and  create  the  possibility 
of  drawing  the  latter  into  the  channel  of  socialist  construction. 
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Fourthly,  there  is  the  Young  Communist  League.  This  is  a 
mass  organisation  of  the  young  workers  and  peasants,  not  a  Party 
organisation,  but  in  close  touch  with  the  Party.  Its  task  is  to  help  the 
Party  educate  the  younger  generation  in  the  spirit  of  socialism.  It 
provides  young  reserves  for  all  the  other  mass  organisations  of  the 
proletariat  in  all  branches  of  administration.  The  Young  Communist 
League  acquired  special  significance  after  the  consolidation  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  when  widespread  cultural  and  educa- 
tional work  was  undertaken  by  the  proletariat. 

Lastly,  there  is  the  Party  of  the  proletariat,  its  vanguard.  The 
Party's  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  draws  into  its  ranks  all  the 
best  elements  of  the  proletariat  from  all  the  mass  organisations  of 
the  proletariat.  Its  function  is  to  combine  the  work  of  all  the  mass 
organisations  of  the  proletariat,  without  exception,  and  to  guide  their 
activities  towards  a  single  goal,  that  of  the  emancipation  of  the 
proletariat.  And  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  unite  and  guide  them 
towards  one  goal,  for  otherwise  the  unity  of  the  struggle  of  the  prole- 
tariat and  the  leadership  of  the  proletarian  masses  in  their  fight  for 
power  and  for  the  building  of  socialism  is  impossible.  Only  the 
vanguard  of  the  proletariat,  its  Party,  is  capable  of  combining  and 
directing  the  work  of  the  mass  organisations  of  the  proletariat.  Only 
the  Party  of  the  proletariat,  only  the  Party  of  the  Communists  is 
capable  of  fulfilling  this  role  of  chief  leader  in  the  system  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 

Why  is  this? 
"...  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  the  common  meeting  ground  of 
the  best  elements  in  the  class  which  have  direct  connections  with 
the  non-Party  organisations  of  the  proletariat  and  very  frequently 
leading  them;  because,  secondly,  the  Party,  as  the  meeting  ground 
of  the  best  members  of  the  working  class,  is  the  best  school  for  train- 
ing leaders  of  the  working  class,  capable  of  directing  every  form  of 
organisation  of  their  class;  because,  thirdly,  the  Party,  as  the  best 
school  for  training  leaders  of  the  working  class,  is,  by  reason  of  its 
experience  and  authority,  the  only  organisation  capable  of  centralising 
the  leadership  of  the  struggle  of  the  proletariat,  and  in  this  way  of 
transforming  each  and  every  non-Party  organisation  of  the  working 
class  into  an  auxiliary  body,  a  transmission  belt  linking  it  with  the 
class."* 

The  Party  is  the  main  guiding  force  within  the  system  of  the 
dictatorship.  As  Lenin  puts  it,  "the  Party  is  the  supreme  form  of  the 
class  organisation  of  the  proletariat."  To  sum  up:  the  trade  unions, 
as  the  mass  organisations  of  the  proletariat,  linking  the  Party  with  the 
class  primarily  in  the  sphere  of  production;  the  Soviets,  as  the  mass 
organisations  of  all  toilers,  linking  the  Party  with  these  latter,  pri- 
marily in  the  sphere  of  the  state;  the  co-operative  societies  as  mass 
organisations,  mainly  of  the  peasants,  linking  up  the  Party  with  the 
peasant  masses,  primarily  in  the  economic  field,  and  serving  to  draw 
the  peasantry  into  the  work  of  socialist  construction;  the  Young 
Communist  League,  as  the  mass  organisation  of  the  young  workers 
and  peasants,  whose  mission  is  to  help  the  proletarian  vanguard  in 
the  socialist  education  of  the  new  generation  and  in  training  young 
reserves;  and,  finally,  the  Party,  as  the  main  directing  force  within 

*  Foundations  of  Leninism. — Ed, 
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the  system  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat,  whose  mission  it  is 
to  lead  all  these  mass  organisations — such,  in  broad  outline,  is  the 
picture  of  the  "mechanism"  of  the  dictatorship,  the  picture  of  the 
"system  of  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat." 

Without  the  Party  as  the  main  leading  force,  a  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat  at  all  durable  and  firm  is  impossible. 

Thus,  in  the  words  of  Lenin: 
".  .  .  on  the  whole,  we  have  a  formally  non-Communist,  flexible, 
relatively  wide  and  very  powerful  proletarian  apparatus  by  means  of 
which  the  Party  is  closely  linked  up  with  the  class  and  with  the 
masses,  and  by  means  of  which,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Party, 
the  class  dictatorship  of  the  class  is  realised."  ("Left-Wing" 
Communism:  an  Infantile  Disorder  [International  Publishers], 
p.  32.) 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  Party  can  or  should  become 
a  substitute  for  the  trade  unions,  the  Soviets  and  the  other  mass 
organisations.  The  Party  realises  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat. 
It  does  so,  however,  not  directly,  but  with  the  help  of  the  trade 
unions,  and  through  the  Soviets  and  their  ramifications.  Without 
these  "belts,"  anything  like  a  firm  dictatorship  would  be  impossible. 

"The  dictatorship  cannot  be  realised,"  says  Lenin,  "without  several 
'belts'  stretching  from  the  vanguard  to  the  mass  of  the  advanced 
class,  and  from  this  to  the  mass  of  the  toilers.  .  .  .  The  Party,  so  to 
speak,  absorbs  the  vanguard  of  the  proletariat,  and  this  vanguard 
realises  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  In  the  absence  of  a 
foundation  such  as  the  trade  unions,  the  dictatorship  could  not  be 
realised,  the  functions  of  the  state  could  not  be  fulfilled.  They  have 
to  be  fulfilled  through  a  series  of  special  institutions  which  are 
likewise  of  a  new  type,  namely  through  the  Soviet  apparatus." 
[My  italics.—/.  S.]  (Collected  Works,  Vol.  XXVI,  pp.  64-65, 
Russian  edition.) 

Here  in  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the  land  of  the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat,  the  fact  that  not  a  single  important  political  or  organisa- 
tional question  is  decided  by  our  Soviet  and  other  mass  organisations 
without  directions  from  the  Party  must  be  regarded  as  the  highest 
expression  of  the  leading  role  of  the  Party.  In  this  sense  it  could 
be  said  that  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  is  in  essence  the 
"dictatorship"  of  its  vanguard,  the  "dictatorship"  of  its  Party,  as 
the  main  guiding  force  of  the  proletariat. 
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